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banks of the Enipeus. — Is followed by Pompey.— 
 — Battle of Pharſalia. — Defeat and flight of Pom- 
pey.— Arrives on the coaſt of Egypt. —Is nf t 
by Septimius, a Roman deſerter. Funeral rites pe- 
N Philip  - ' = * — 346 


Chapter the Thiry-Sixth. 


Cæſar arrives in Egypt. — Is preſented with the 1254 
of Pompey. — His concern. — Eſpouſes the party of 
Cleopatra: Military operations in Egypt. — De- 

feat and death of Ptolomy. — Arrangement in Egypt. 
D Czfar encounters and vanquiſhes Pharnaces, — 

- Returns to Rome. Interview with Cicero. Civil 

e N p poarc of Cato after the battle 
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Matiny of the army in Italy. — Is quelled by the 
--- addreſs and reſolution of Cæſar. He: embarks for 
| Africa. Account of the campaign in that pro- 


vince, — Battle of Thapſus . Death of Cato. 


Extinction of the republican party in Africa Cæſar 


Pa- 


on his return to Rome is inveſted with the authority 


of dictator. His addreſs to the Roman people. 
Revolt of Spain, — Czſar marches to the defence of 


that province · Battle of Munda. Death of Cnzus 


; Pompey. — New projects of Cxſar. — He meditates 
the invaſion of Parthia, — Aſpires to the crown, — _ 
| Conſpiracy againſt him. — Character of Marcus 


Brutus. Of: Caius Caſſins —ConduRt of Porcia. 
— — ——— — 


8 the Thirty- genere. 


Coda of nao ig — 


of the capital. State of parties at Rome. — Mea- 
ſares of Antony. — Acts of Cæſar confirmed. In- 
terview between Antony and Lepidus, and Brutus 
and Caſſius.— Will and funeral of Cæſar. Tu- 


mult of the populace. — The conſpirators leave 
Rome, — Antony ingratiates himſelf with the vete- 


rans. — Negociates with Sextus Pompey. — Obtains 


: 


for himſelf the province of Macedonia, and that of 


Syria for Dolabella. — Octavius arrives at Rome. 
Differs with Antony. — He is ſupported by Cicero. 


— Sedition of the troops. — Antony quits Rome to 


poſſeſs himſelf of Ciſalpine Gaul. Inyeſts Decimus 
Brutus in Mutina. — Actions before that city. 
Deaths of the conſuls Hirtius and Panſa. Flight of 


Antony towards the Alps. Succeſs of Marcus Bru- 
tus in Macedonia. — Of Caſſius in Syria. — Fate of 
e — Antony is as by the armies of Gaul 
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Lepidus is appointed to the adminiſtration of Rome. 
— ORavius and Antony croſs the ſea, and land with 
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40 


eee a fleet, e 


their forces at Dyracchium. — Caius Antonius, the 


brother-of the triumvir, is put to death by Brutus. 


' | Brutuo-and: Cube join thiir armies af pn 
They proſecute the war in Afia.— Caſſius defeats the 


-penetrates into Lycia. — Siege of Xanthns. — De- 
ſpair of the Xanthians. — Humanity of Brutus. — 


Brutus and Caſſius croſs the Helleſpont.— Review 


heir army. Addreſs of Caſſius to the troops. An 


apparition ſeen by Brutus. — The republican army 


vanoe to the defence of Amphipolis, — Firſt action. 


— Death of Caſſius, — Second+ aftion. — Death of 


| Sextne Pompey defends Gidily. Age: 


| Brutus. S ˙.ù eiftle wi tf At ie — as Fs 


a new diviſion of the empire. Antony's | progreſs 


through the Eaſt. His interview with Cleopatra. 


— He follows her to Alexandria.  Adminiftra. 


tion of ORavive--in Italy. — He is oppoſed by 
Fulvia and Lucius Antony. — Compels Lucius An- 
tony to ſurtender in Perugia. Fulvia: quite 
IIa. — Hes interview with Antony, who lands in 
IIaly and befieges Brunduſium, — Enters into alli- 
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triumvirs. — Marriage of Antony with Octavia. 
Treaty with Pompey. — Exploits of Ventidius in the 
Eaſt. — Rupture: between Octavius and Pompey. — 
- Firſt operations of OQayius unſucceſsful. — He lands 
In Sicily. — Pompey is defeated in a naval engage=- 
ment, and flies to Aſta. —'Fate of Lepidus. — Ex- 
| pedition of Antony againſt the Parthians. — Befieges 
Praaſpa. — Is compelled to raiſe the ſiege; — Effects 
his retreat with difficolty. Dee omagh r e 


A — His death and changer. e r 


Chapter che 1 woe 1 #7" 
"ui — to Cleopatra: — His invaſion-of | 
Armenia. — Seizes the -perſon of the Armenian 
king, = \Conquers . Armenia. — Triumphal entry 
into Alexandria. Beſtows ſeveral of the Eaſtern 
provinces on his ſons by Cleopatra. Conduct of 
_ Octavius. — Wars with the Dalmatians and Pan- 
nonians. Adorns Rome. Magnificence of Agrip- 
pa. — Antony forbide Octavia from "viſiting the 
'Eaft. — Rupture between him and Octavius. They 
mutually promiſe to reftore-the- republic. — Octavius 
paſſes into Greece. — Preparations of Antony. — His 
extravagance. — Battle of Actium . Flight of Cleo- 
patra. Is followed by Antony. Fleet of Antony 
defiroyed. — His army ſurrenders. He retires o 
Alexandria. Reſumes his former life of luxury. — 
Octavius penetrates into Egypt. Advances towards 
Alexandria. — Action before that city. Antony is 
deſerted. by all his forees; = His death. — Octavius 


enters Alexandria. — Death of Cleopatra. 438 
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elf ol MACEDON. - — aubniscus ben 
ru CHARACTER . of THE SON or PERSES. 

5 — HE 18 b8FEATED BY METELLUS, wio Ax⸗ 
Ne © dycks MACD T6 A ROMAN PROVINCE. jo . 
"HI LEAGUE(=COMMENCES A wal WITH 
"ROME, — — is DEFEATED: — bESTRUETION or 
Contur. — FINAL RſbveTION OF GREECE, — 
_6PrRATIONS in SPAIN, — CONDUCT AND CHA- 
er OF ViRIaTus. — HE 18 ASSASENATED 

15 Ar THE INSTIGATION or 1 ROMANS, = 
' nevroravce "of "THE NUMANTIANS, =» THR 
"TREATIES WITH POMPEY AND MANGINUS ARE 

. * 'BY- THE ROMAN SENATE. —— THEIR. 


3 Aon. 
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MAONANIMOUS CONDUCT. — SCIPIO A@MILIA- 
'NUS 18 APPOINTED CONSUL, AND PREFERRED 
TO THE CQMMAND IN SPAIN. — HIS PREPA- 
RATIONS, — REDUCES. THE | NEIGHBOURING 
CITIES. — BESIEGES NUMANTIA. — CRUEL pu- 
NISHMENT OF THE LUTIANS, — THE NUMAN-= 
TIANS SOLICIT TERMS OF CAPITULATION, = 
ANSWER OF SCIPIO, — DESPAIR OF THE NU-= 
MANTYANS, AND. ' DESTRUCTION OF THEIR 
CITY. 1 55 0 i > 


WIn s the delair of the Cartha: 
ginians ſtill-bafled . arms of the 
Romans, their example arouſed the ſtates of 
| Greece and the tribes of Spain to deer again © 
| 25 native independence. In Macedon, Andriſ- 


5 an African adventurer of obſcure birth, 
„„ 'of Philip, n 


of the fon 'of Perſes. The Macedonians ea- 


| Ve C. a 607. 


gerly Hocked to his ſtandard ; - and the prætor 


„„ 


©. x 7. 5X SE. 


the * victor : But Re tranſient reign was 2 
< by the preſence and abilities of Quintus Cæ- 
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HISTORY” OF ROME! 5 
eius Metellus. The. pretended n of.'Perſes 
"was" defeated mw two engage ments; the firſt in 
Macedon, the laſt in Thrace. He in van im- 
plored the protection of one of the barbarian 
prinees of that eguntry; he wus Gelivered up to 
the Romans, A ſecond impoſtor, ho aſſed 
the fame origin, and ho was Alinguthed by the 
name of Alexander, was compelled by Metelhs 
10 ſeck an affum in Dardania and Macedon, 
by cheſe ſucceſſive revolts,” afforded the Romans a 
ptetenoe for Wanne. fre een Rr v 
* dependent province! Hanig sim N nel 
The e 
Addred in #ts oon -wellchels5-"Bub ih extifitidn 
"was" precipitated-by" preſuniption und- 
' The republic of Lacedæmon, trindful of ber r 
mer greatneſs, had/Telicthntly GAGA to blend 
ber own "fame" in che general title of che conſe 
derates. The ſenate of Rome had formented fer 
diſcontent, and enccuraged her to ſolicit their tne- 
dation. But the Ppirit of che Achæan league ill 
brodked ſo open a violation of theif fundamental 
inſtitutions; regartlleſs of the admonitions of Me- 
"tellus, who urged them to walt the artival of the 
Roman commiſffaries, they prepared to chaſtiſe che 
contumacy of the Lacetmonians by arms: The 
Atter were vanquthed in a decifive engagement; 7 
or OT INE of the ſenate of Rome 
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chat they ſhould hereafter, with Corinth A 
Heraclea, and Orchomenos, remain independent 
of the Achean league, EYE w wage 
with contempt and deriſio . 


128 by The Romans had flattered. abba wine 0 
\ [hope of ſilently extending their infiuence over 
Greece, and of gradually acquiring the ſovereignty - 
of her various ſtates without any extraordinary | 


convulſion, From this pleaſing deluſion they were 


by thoſe; of | Thebes and Eubca, and were en- 
tor, poſſeſſed the chief authority in the Grecian 


on che appearance. of Metellus ; who: from cſta- 
bliſhing the tranquillity of Macedon, rapidly ad- 
vanced to reſtore that of Greece. The conſe· 
derates abandoned, ot were driven from the cele- 

: _ brated ſtraits of Thermopplæ. In their retreat 
,  . through Phocis, they were intercepted near Scar- 


| ſucceeded. him in command, was diſtinguiſhed by 


CE 


* 
"io a> 


_ confederacy. But their dreams of victory vaniſhed 


phea; and che loſs of their leader may be e- 


ir n to Rome, and had n 
ſembled 


awakcened by the formidable preparations of the 
Achæans, who, in the reſiſtance of Carthage, 

fondly imagined the moment was arrived of 
etting bounds 10 the, ambition of the Italian re- 
2 The forces of the Achæans were ſwelled 


truſted to Critolaus, who, with the title of præ · 


abs Tor or ROME, © . 


ſembled a new army to check the progreſs of the 
victor, who from the reduction of Thebes di- 
rected his march towards Corinth: "But the weak 
neſs or incapacity of the confederates again ex- 
poſed them to defeat; and Metellus impatiently. | 
preſſed forwards to the conqueſt of Corinth; 
when the rich reward of his mattial toils wWð3 


| intercepted by the appointment of Mummius to 


re and bs the command” n 


Greece. 
| Beneath the u af the 4% dr ene 
expiring independence of Greece was diſplayed in 


e e A-INS Be RAE br 
Rome. From the diſaſtrous field Diæus conti- 


nued his flight. to Megalopolis, and delivered him- 


| ſelf, by poiſoh; from beholding the ſubjeftion of 


doned to the flames; but the ſtatues and pic- 
tures were preſerved by the vanity of the con- 


his country. The gates of Corinth were opened 
to the victor; . 
the revenge of Rome; or the implacable ſpiri 
of Mummius, were involved in à promiſ 
maſſacre. The lofty walls were leyelled to the 
ground; the magnificent " edifices were aban- 


13 


queror to adorn his triumph. Yet the rude Ro- 
man was ill capable of diſcerning or diſtinguiſh- 
ing the exquiſite productions of Grecian art. The 
1 of 8 by Ariſtides, eſteemed the 

"OY 2 moſt 
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moſt. maſterly that 1 
was bought in the ſale of the plunder by the 
king of Pergamus, at the price of ſix hundred 
thouſand ſeſterces, or about four thouſand eight 
hundred pounds ſterling. The jealouſy of the 
. conſul was, awakened by the magnitude of the 
ſum; blind to the beauties of the piece, he con- 

_ ceived it muſt haue been endowed wich ſome. 
important magical powers; he reſumed it from 
the royal purchaſer, and tranſmitted it to Rome, | 
do be placed in the temple. of Ceres: But the 
charge that he deliyered to the maſter of the 
' , veſſel, who was entruſted to tranſport the inrau - 
2 able freight of painting and ſculpture, ſufficientiy 
a4tteſts his ignorance; That if any were loſt he 
« ſhould replace them at his own colt,” 

| The fame. year involved in the ſame deftruc«' - 
| tion Corinth and Carthage; the fortificationa of 
| Thebes were demoliſhed ; and the cities of Greece _ 
* moſt impatient. of the ſuperiority. of Rome, were 
carefully diſmantled, The Romans no longer. con- 
cealed their deſigns beneath the, veil of modera- 
tion; their luſt of dominion ſtood confeſſed; the 
Achzan league was diſſolved ; and the ſtates,, 
which compoſed it, deprived of their ſovereignty 
, and; ſubjedted to tribute, were placed under the 
N government of a perſon annually ſent from Rote, 
f WL the title of Prætor of Acheter. e 
. +» In 
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In Spain the flames of war ſtill continued ta 


N inceſſant yet diminiſned fury and 
che natives, though frequently defeated, ſtill "diſs 
played che ſame intractable ſpirit, and diſdained 


to acquieſce under the yoke of the invaders. 


The Roman territory in that country had been 
divided into two provinces, which were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the titleg of further and bither Spain; 
and which ſufficiently exerciſed. the vigilance and 


ability of two — IR 85 


| annually ſent from Rome. e * 25 


| of art and perfidy. The inhabitants of Pauea had 
opened their gates to the proconſul Lucullus, on 
terms of capitulation which ſtipulated the pay- 
vice of the cavalry in the quality of auxiliaries: 
but the faithleſs Roman was no ſooner admitted 
within. their walls, than he. let looſe the rage and 
avarice of his followers ; the city was delivered to 
pillage ; and of twenty thouſand citizens, ſcarce 
five. hundred (eſcaped to accuſe the ee | 
of Lucullus. 
In Luſitania, the e Gals e the tha 
man name by a- repetition of the ſame frauds as 
hal en, Lucullus. A conſiderable 
1 2440 8 number 
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© moſt, maſterly that ancient genius W | 
was bought in the fale of the. plunder by the 
king of Pergamus, at the price of fix hundred, 
thouſand. ſeſterces, or about ſour thouſand eight 
hundred pounds ſterling. The jealouſy of the 
conſul was awakened by the magnitude of the 
ſum; blind to the beauties of the piece, he con- 
ceived it muſt haue been endowed with ſome. 
important magical powers; he r 
the royal purchaſer, and tranſmitted it to Rome 
to be placed in the temple of Ceres: But the 
charge that he . delivered to the maſter of the 
N veſſel, who was entruſted to tranſport the invalu- 5 
able freight of painting and ſculpture, ſuffcientiy 
atteſts his ignorance; „That if any were loſt he 
*« ſhould replace them at his own coſt .. 
The ſame. year involved in the ſame deſtrue- 
| tion Corinth and Carthage; the fortifications: of 
Thebes were demoliſned; and the cities of Greece 
" moſt impatient, of: the ſuperiority. of Rome, were 
carefully diſmantled. The Romans no longer con- 
cealed their deſigns beneath the veil of modera- 
tion; their luſt of dominion ſtood- confeſſed; the: . 
Achæan league was diſſolved; and the ſtates 
which compoſed it, deprived of their ſovereignty 
and ſuhjected to tribute, were placed under the 
government of a perſon annually ſent wow Ow" 
"i the title of Prætor of Acbais. Phe 
. 53 * 
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HISTORY. OF ROME. 


An Spain the flames of war ſtill continued ia 


the natives, though frequently defeared, ſtill difs 
played the fame intractable fpirit, and diſdained 
to acquieſce under the yoke of the invaders. _ 
The Roman territory in that country had been 
divided into two provinces, which, were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the titles of further and bitber Spain: 
and which ſufficiently exerciſed the vigilance and 
ability of two ſeparate n . were 
annually ſent from Rome. 5 


employ the dangerous and diſgraceful 1-50 
of art and perfidy. The inhabitants of Paucea had 
opened their gates to the proconſul Lucullus, on 
terms of capitulation which ſtipulated the pay- 
ment of one hundred talents, and the future fer- 
vice of the cavalry in the quality of auxiliaries; 
but the faithleſs Roman was no ſooner admigted 
within their walls, than he. let looſe the rage and 
avarice of his followers ; the city was delivered to 
pillage ; and of twenty thouſand citizens, ſcarce 
ns ens. eee e NN | 


of Lucullus. | 
In Luſitania, the pretor Galba ſlained 3 Ro- 
man name by a repetition of the ſame frauds as 
955 been _— by Lucullus. A conſiderable - 
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number of the Lufitanians had offered te ſubmit 
to the authority of Rome. The pretor affected 
to liften with compaſſion to their diſtreſs, and pro- 
miſed them in a more fertile region thoſe" ad. 
vantages which their own country denied; but 
they were ſcarcely ſeparated before they had rea- 


ſon to repent their fond confidence in che Ro- 


man faith: They were attacked, defenceleſs and 
_ diſunited ; and the few who eſcaped, ſerved only - 
to inflame ren ere e 5 
eflntion. of Rom. s 

. army of Lirkubtite, 
hd renin oh the Spaniſh territories of Rome 
the injuries that had been inflicted on their coun- 
trymen; but their impatience betrayed them into 


the midft of a rugged and mountainous country, _ 


the defiles of which had been occupied by the 


Romans. The difficulties which preſented them- 
' ſelves on every fide induced them to treat with 


Vetilius, who had ſucceeded Galba in command; 


and the Roman 3 8 con- 


E of Rome w Agen ee that 
might ſupply ſubſiſtence to the induſtry of agri- | 
culture. But the treaty was broken by the dar- 
ing remonſtrances of Viriatus, who in the obſcure 
ſituation of a private ſoldier, i ogy; 
R | 


c dr. 


* perſidy of Lucullus and of Galba; feſpect my 


"6 counſels, and I will engage to deliver you from 


_« the ſnare in whichyou are entangled.” The 
tone of confidence which he aſfumed inſpired new 
hope in the deſponding boſoms of the Lufitanians ; 


they committed themſelves w his fiperior” yes 


nius; and their obedience was rewarded by im- 


mediate ſaſety. While with a thouſand horſe les 
expoſed an extended line to the Roman legions, 


and affected to prepare for a general engagement, 


he directed the reſt of the army in ſmall parties 


to purſue ſeparate and unfrequented paths, which 
| he himſelf had explored in ſearch of game or of 
| ſpoil; and to aſſemble again under the walls of 


Tribola. © His orders were executed with promp- 
titude and fucceſs ; and no ſböper Was he affured 


of the retreat of his infantry, than” he followed 


Vith his horſe their footſteps, with" 4 bende 
and dexterity that eluded ad purſuit. 845 


If we may credit the Roman hiſtorians, the 
youth of Viriatus had been devoted to the tolls 


2 or the more daring but more diſho-- 
nourable practices of robbery. But the ſpitit of 


che hardy hunter or licentious rover ſoon emer- 


ged from obſcurity and diſgrace ; by his late ſer- 
vices he was eſtabliſned in the command of the 


nn 3 his ſuperior 


fame 


Atsronv or nome: We” 
- « member“ iid her to his companions, « the 


K o 


© taniat, inured/to danger and ena 


7 eee bers 
debaſing the early fituation of  Viriatus; her impar- | 

Git ba at leaſt. been diſplayed, in che acknow- 

- , Iedgment of his virtyes.” | His. temperance and 


ap "HISTORY, OF, ROME. 
fame atttacted to his ſtandard aerowd of . 


chaſtity in private life, his faith. and generoſity in 


public, have been recorded by the teſtimany of 


Livy. Prudent, ſagacious, and magnanimous, his 


| | head and hand were ſucceſsfully employed to check 


the rapid progreſs of Roman dominion. He ſeems 


ds have poſſeſſed the peculiar, art of direcing. the - 
impetuous valour of his countrymen againſt tops 


not leſs brave and better diſciplined than themſelves. 


With him flight was the frequent prelude to vie- 
' tory; and he was never more terrible than in the 
moment when, he ſeemed to dread or. to ſhun.. his 


enemy. For ten years his genius and valour pro- 
tected the freedom of Luſitania, and repreſſed the 


pride of Rome; and at the moment of his death 
be had projected an extenſive confederacy thrugh- 
out the tribes of Spain, which, had he ſurvived 


to have cemented it, might have preſcribed bounds 
to the ambition of the Roman republic. 


The firſt who felt his arms, and. was,cnſnared. by 
his. arts, was Vetilius himſelf; Who, impatient of -- 


the triumph which had AS ry fo; Turde- 


Er! 2 
N 


— 
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tious ſpeed, through a country embatraſſed by 
of Viriatus. The legions confeſſed the impreſſions: 
of ſurprize, and were confounded by the rapid and 
© defultory attacks of their adverſaries :| They fleds. 
and of ten thouſand, near one half periſhed: in the | 
action or purſuit. Vetilius himſelf fel alive into 
the hands of the victors 3 but the barbarians, ac- 
| cuſtomed only to eſteem their captivea in propor- 
tion to their vigour and activity, regarded with, | 
contempt his age and corpulence, and the ſword of 
a Luſſtanian deprived Viriatus of the e Fs | 
taining in chan a Roman general. : 
During three years, the names Sede, 
Hes, of Unimanus, and Figutus, - 
diftinguiſhed the commanders who were fucceſſve- 
ly defeated by Viriatus ; the former, an the 
of the Tagus, beheld the deſtruction of his, whole 
army, and eſcaped with difficulty the fate of Ve- 


tikus.” The importance of the Lufitanian wr 


arouſed the Romans to more formidable exertions; 
the deſtruction of Carthage and Corinth leſt hem 
at liberty to direct their entire forces againſt 
Spain; and the appointment of Quinitus, Fabius 
E milianus, the brother of the younger Scipio, 8 | 

5 Tho. n 1 ier Es 


oy Vi | HISTORY OF ROME mo p 

| army that was to at againſt Virias, fuffcienty 

reveals their dread of the Luſitanian leader. 
Let the expectations that had been raiſed by 


eee eee ee 


ſame diſappointment as had attended thoſe of his 
predeceſſors;; notw-ithſtanding Viriatus frequently” ; 


offered him battle, che conſulate of Emmilianus ex- 


pired without his being able to obtain any deciſive 
advantage over his / adverſary, or even daring to 
akccept his challenge. By the influence of Scipio he 
was prolonged in his military command as pro- 
conſul a ſecond year; and although the Roman 
n en ee in baude 
| eee unimpaired, . 
F 
vilianus, the ſucceſſors of Fabius. 
The ambition of Viriatus el to the VERY 
reignty of the country that he had protected, and 
e eee him to ſeize the moment of | 
The fears ——— were improved 7 
addreſs. of the Lufitanian ; and a treaty was ſigned 
by the former, and confirmed | by the ſenate of 
Rome, by which Viriatus was acknowledged as the 
friend and ally of the Roman people, and the Lu- 
ich they at that time were «ape 
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I the (dignity: of OOO; epublic 
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; wounded. by the peri wth which. the | 
„ „ 


unſuſpecting rival, In the allotment. of the pro- 


vinces, Further Spain had fallen to Quintus Ser- 
vilius Czpio, who, indignant at the conceſſions of 
his predeceſſor, preſſed the Roman ſenate ſor per- 
miſſion to renew the war againſt Viriatus. That 
aſſembly was but too. indulgent to ſolicitations 
Which promiſed: dhe aggrandiſement. of the-re- 
public; and the immediate intereſt of Rome ws 
preferred to her honour ; at the head of a well-ap- 


pointed and numerous army, Cæpio advanced with | 


celerity towards Arſa, which Mieten had fondly 
deſtined. for his future capital. $5 4g 
The Lyſitanian, who repoſed in ſecurity on d. 
faith of the Roman ſenate, heard with aſtoniſhment 
the hoſtile ſound of the Roman trumpet ; he abah- | | 
doned Arſa, which he, was incapable of defending, 
and retired amidſt the defiles of the mountains of 
Carpetania: He was, purſued and encompaſſed, by 
Czpio ; but the ſame arts which had delivered. the 
Luſitanians from the arms of Vetilius were again 


practiſed with ſucceſs againſt Cæpio ; and though 


e meaknef al the barbarians allowed them not ta 
chaſtiſe the perfidy, the ſill of their commander 


A elude the vengeance of Rome. | 
While 


294 


LS 
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ewe Viriatis; Wich u Linder bat Which Thad | 
been heath affermbled, fü maintained the Eier uf 
| His name, his thouglits were inceſſantly directed to 
wirds peace; and his eartieft withes to deliver bis 
country from the calamities of war induced Him to 
open a negbciationi with the Roman conſul.” Cb 
_ affected to liften with pleafire! to the terms that 
were propoſed; hut beneath . 
comcihation he nourifhed 4 dark deſigrt, 48 ifhrioue. 
to his own honour a8 to cht Uf Rome. The de- 
 Puties who lad been entruſted by Viriatuß to con. 
duct the treaty,” were corrtipted” by the gold and 
Hlendid promiſes of his enemies: They agreed to 
aſſaſſinate the defender of their country; and they 
 perfornied the engagement with infanridus fidelity. - 
| Viriatus had deſerved, and he [confided in, he af. 
"ſion and artachment & bis WBS ers; hb Whit of 
the Luſitanian ctuef was wnfroteted by guards 
or ſentinels, and was open to acoels/at every hour | 
to the meaneſt ſoldier.” At midnight, as he in- | 


dulged in his afmour a Mort and necefſaty reſpite - 
| Hom the teils and cares of his ſtation, he Was af- 


| Giled by the daggers of che eonfpirators 5 their 
murderous weapons were plunged" ihto- his Yitoar, 
the only patt''expoſed ; Rap ps fury of their 
frokes dprived dan krank ar Aer el le gn. 
dee whom babe ache . eee 
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VV.iriatus had arouſed the ſpirits, or 
WES this pain 9a even after the-death of- that cele- 
3 5 wr r the Numantians, and other tribes | 
mie e 
1 "nithe ee on the ſame ſpot 
sq now occupied by Old Caſtile, affonded a ſtrong 
1 eber to the ear and a ſaſe repoſitory for 
- © the ſpoils of w. „ Intimidated by the approach of 
EB ntus Pompeius, who commanded an 


of che inhabitants of n. 


— 


*% — 


or X 


- T5 
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L N . ignominious cr 3e which RAP? YU e = 
+ dp nc them of their cities and their arms; Brave 
OE apes ray by ic ty deer the | 
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HISTORY or ROME. „„ 
When the rival republics of Rome and Carthage 
diſputcd, the dominion of the world, the faith of 


the latzer had been impeached by the repeated re- 
proaches of the former. But the victors were ſoon 


allured to imitate/ the perfidy of a people whom "4 


they had upbraided and exterminated ; and the 
moſt ſacred obligations ere regarded by Rome 
as feeble barriers to her intereſt or ambition. By 
a decree of the ſenate, the treaty which had been 
concluded by Pompey was rejected; and the war 
againſt the Numantians was reſumed. But Popi- 
lius, who commanded the Roman legions, - was 


deceived by the ſtratagems; or baffled by the 


deſpair of the barbarians. His ſucceſſor, Caius 


Foſtilius Mancinus, proved ſtill more unſortu- 


nate; bis dreams of . conqueſt gave place to the 
hopes of ſafety ; he ſilently. abandoned the ſiege of 
Numantia : But his retreat did not eſcape the vigi- 
lance and active reſentment of the beſieged ; they. 
purſued, defeated,-and ſurrounded the remnant. of - | 
the Roman legions. ; Theſe were preſerved from. 
famine or the ſword by a treaty which. was rati-, 
fied by the moſt folemn oaths of Mancinus and his, 
principal officers ; and the conditions of which, 
though they have eſcaped the knowledge or been. 
paſſed over by the partiality of the Roman hiſto, 


den moſt probably. expenſes) he zue ie 0 


pendence of Numantia. 
Vor. II. | 4 * | ; 8 The 


n Hisrory or ie 
The treaty concluded by Mancinus was violated 
by the Roman ſenate with the ſame facility as that 
which had been ſubſcribed by Pompey : Yet they 
| WMeRted to diſguiſe their breach of faith beneath the 


appearance of rigid juſtice ; and by the authority 
of that aſſembly, Mancinus was delivered in chains 


do the reſentment of the Numantians, Theſe, with 


becoming magnanimity, rejected the proffered vie- 
tim; «Tt is not,” faid they; ** the facrifice of a 


**Private man that eam asäne for a breach of c 
nnn tobe | 
. if rig arid have: 
by the teſtimony ef the Roman hiſtorians, been 
eſtimated at leſs than ten thouſand men; but the 


deficiency of numbers was ſupplied by a knowledge 


of the country and the love of independence: 
T'wo conſular armies, each conſiſting of near forty 


thouſand legionaries, had been broken and pur- 
| fied by this' hardy band; and repeated defeats 
admoniſhed the Romans to teſpe& the courage 
of a People whom they had hitherto regarded 
with coritempt.” The importance of the Nüman- 


tian war was not thought unworthy the deſtroyer 


of Carthage; and the ſecond Africanus was again 


Called to the dignity of conſul, and the command 
of the armies in Hither Spain. The difficulty of 
P1 Oar nb add anc oo 


the cities in Alance with Rome; a large body ef 
light eavalry was requeſted and obtained from Mi- 
cp, the king of Numidia; and the amiable 
qualities and ſuperior virtues of Scipio ranged be- 
neath his banner five hundred noble youths; -whoſe 


voluntary ſervices undd ſteady attachment were diſ. 
tinguiſhed by the title of The Squadron of Friends. . 


In the abſtinence of private liſe, as well as in mar- 


tial atchievements, the ſecond Africunus tivalled the | 
fume of the ff; and his example Toon af! 


AIS TORHY or ROME. W 5 
Four chouſand Italian foldiers were drawn from 


— 


he Ame the mb — — 
were driven with diſgrace from the camp; and the 


ſoldier Was inſtructed to itnitate the moderation of 
his general, and to content himſelf with che ſimple 


fue that would fupply the demands of Nature. 


He was again gradually inured to labour and ſa- 


tigue; was accuſtomed to painful marches; and 
to the conſtruction of numerous works; and Bis 


patient diligence vas fall confined by habit and 
Bun rel 


Yet, adit Wg a a tiny y 


: thouſand warriors thus carefully prepared for vic- 
* tory, the prudence of Scipio declined the inauſpi- 


cious walls of Numantia; and his conſulate wis © 


conſumed in reducing to ſubmiſſion the neigh- 
Doin Fee hae gta 
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In theſe enterpriſes the legions were trequenily 
ee e eee with the Numan- 
_ tians 3. but the impetuous valour of the latter was 
| obliged to yield to, the, ſteady courage of che 


former; and when upbraided by their countrymen 


chat they had fled before the Romans, whom 
they had ſo. often vanquiſhed; The Romans 
are indeed, anſwered they, © the 4 


but they have got a different ſhepherd.” ._ 


With the title of pro- conſul Scipio was con- 4 
e a ſecond. year in command, and at length 


- inveſted with his numerous forces the devoted 


city of Numantia. He. ſtill reſpected the deſ- 


ſword, determined to await the flow but certain 
effects of famine. | The country was. laid waſte; 
the rivers were barred by grates of iron; each hour 
- diminiſhed the ſcanty . proviſions of the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants; and their laſt hope was repoſed 
an the Faves ales 07 Ie, e e 

ble and march to their relief. | 


Five aged. warriors, each 3 by his for, 


r ah atocks bf ah beliegers, 


and to rauze the neighbouring nations to arms. 
They pierced. the Roman lines, hewed down the 


OY * and icaped. before the 


3 


* 


Pair of de beſieged, though now reduced to a * 
- cinſtead of attem pring to; open e his 
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Numidian horſe could be collected for purſuit. 
But the attempt was more honourable to them- 
ſelves than ſerviceable to their country. The 

barbarians dreaded to embrace the ſinking for- 
tunes of the Numantians; and of the various 
ſtates of Spain, the magnanimous natives of Lu- 
tia alone reſolved to arm in their defence. Before 
the youth of Lutia could execute their generous 
reſolution, they were ſurpriſed by the appearance 
of Scipio at the gates of their city. The Ro- 


man general had been appriſed of their inten- 


tions, and with a ſelect detachment had rapidly 
advanced to their chaſtiſement. The city, inca- 
pable of defence, endeavoured to deprecate his 


wrath by ſubmiſſion;/ four hundred of their no- 


bleſt youths were ſurrendered to his diſcretion; 
their right hands were lopped from their arms; 
the hurnanity of Scipio, Jufficiently warned the 
provoke the bloody reſentment of Rom. 

In the indifference: or fears of the neighbouring 
ſtates; the laſt hopes of the Numantians expired; 
and from the fate of the Lutians they were taught 
the inexorable vengeance of the victors- They 
determined however ys Tong 


„ HISTORY or ROME. 


tion; and to ſolicit che (clemacy' of GS 
The defence of our freedom, and our families, 


have reduced us, ſaid their ambaſſadors, 4 to 


« the diſtreſs which compels us to implore your 
« © mercy. Our expectations are moderate, for 
e we have felt the reverſes of fortune. It now © 
< remains with you to ſecure our future fidelity | 
te and fubmiſſion, by any terms which we can 
«. with honour accept; or to behold us periſh - 
e in a frantic: deſpair, * which may prove fatal to 
ORE ene „ ; 
The cold and laconic reply of Scipio, 38 | 
ou Smd or e I deeinnined the Nu- 
the inflexible ſpirits of their enemies by further 
ſolicitations, they prepared to meet death in a 
vive the loſs of freedom. They ſallied forth on 
ſought only thoſe of their adverſaries. Oppreſ-—- 
ſed by numbers, a ſew retired into the city; ſet 
lies, periſhed: by their mutual rage. Fifty were 
with difficulty raviſhed from the flames to adorn 
the triumph of the victor. But Numantia itſelf 
was involved in the ſame general deſtruction as 
Carthage; and on his return to Rome, amidit the 
ſhouts of his applauding countrymen, the gene- 
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rous mind of Scipio muſi have acknow . 
ſome painful ſenſations, when he reflected that 
his own glories were erected on the extinction og 
a people, „ 3 
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| Chapter the Twentieth, 
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| BXTRACTION OF TIBERIUS GRACCHUS,—REPROACH 
or HIS MOTHER CORNELIA, — DECLARES HIM» 
' SELF THE ADVOCATE or THE PEOPLE, = PRO» 
| POSES AN AGRARIAN LAW. — HIS ARGUMENTS 
IN FAVOUR OP IT, — OPPOSITION OF HIS COL». 
LEAGUE THE TRIBUNE OCTAVIUS, — GRACCHVUS 
' PROPOSES A SECOND LAW STILL MORE SEVERE, 
= EMBARRASSED BY TE OPPOSITION or OC» | 
TAVIUS, — APPEALS TO THE PEOPLE. —RECOM- 
MENDS TO THEM-EITHER TO DEPOSE OCTAVIUS 
OR HIMSELF — DEGRADATION OF OCTAVIVS, | 
— AGRARIAN LAW PASSED, — COMMISSIONERS 
APPOINTED TO EXECUTE rr. — DIVISION OF | 
THE TREASURES OF ATTALUS," KING OF PER- 
GCAMUS. — HE VINDICATES HIS PROCEEDINGS 
AGAINST OCTAVIUS. —STANDS CANDIDATE FOR _ 
A SECOND TRIBUNESHIP,—1S ATTACKED ON THR 
bar OF ELECTION BY SCIPIO NASICA AND A N 
MEROUS 
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pineſs could they have been capable of embra- 
cing it. The princes of Aſia had been taught 


by repeated defeats to dread their reſentment ; 
their abſolute ſovereignty had been extended 
over. Greece and Macedon; the ſtrength of Spain 


was broken; and the rival power of Carthage 
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was for ever extinguiſhed. i But no ſooner was 


| the republic delivered from the tempeſt of fo- 
reign war, than it was expoſed to the ſtorms of 


civil commotion ; and while Rome excited the 
- admiration of ſurrounding nations, the breath of 
an eloquent and ambitious tribune threatened ta 


ſubvert ern of the common- 


Wealth. 


Tiberius Gracchus, on his father's wet | 


plebeian extraction; but the family had already 
attained to the honours of the conſulſhip; and 


the iNuſtrious birth of his mother Cornelia, the 
daughter of the firſt Africanus, placed hin on 


» - HISTORY: or Roux. mY 
own fiſter ad received the hand of the. * 
Africanus. A mind naturally aſpiring was inflamed : | 
by the weight and dignity of theſe connections: 
and he liſtened with impatience to the reproaches 
of Cornelia; «© How long ſhall I be termed the 
« daughter CNY; Ge nee of the 
« Gracchi? ? e 
E 5 
 Tiberhus Gracchus had entered at an early age 
on the duties of a military life. He had ſeryed 
with reputation under his brother - in-law, Scipio, 
at the fiege of Carthage: In the unſortunate 
quæſtor; he had been invnlved in the diſgrace 
of his commander, and it was propoſed to deli: 
ver him with Mancinus to the diſcretion of the 
Numantians. He avoided the danger by appealing 
from the ſenate to the people; and if in his 
ſubſequent conduct we trace his remembtance of 
the protection of the multitude, the errors of the 
re may be e ee I en 


ee the defeat of ite Tiberius. — | 
quiſhed all further hopes of military laurels, and. 
determined to direct his attention to the civil 
concerns of his country. He had already attained 
the rank of tribune of the people; his mind was 
impreſſed by the alluring idea chat has found, place 
e 7 | ; in 


— 
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in modern times, that the unequal, diftriduting , 


property, ſo favourable 10 the. rich, is an injury 10 


the poor; and he reſolved to reviye the celebrated 
law of Licinius, by which a Roman citizen was 


reſtrained from poſſeſſing; above five hundred. acres 


of land, - or S 


He could not he infinite 0 e, this 


Golem to the overgrown. patricians ; 


and his prudence. induced him in ſome meaſure | 
to, mitigate the ſeverity. of the regulation, by per- 


mitting every family that enjoyed. five hundred 


_ acres in right of the father, to hold half as much 
more in right of every emancipated ſon; and by 


this appearance of moderation, he engaged a few 
of the eee ee eee 
tentions. 

"Bur the-majarky, ef the. Gauge All formally. 
| oppoſed the dangerous project, and it was 


expect to be liſtened to with approbation. 


rights of man. Every wild beaſt in this land,” 


_ exclaimed he, * has a cave or den to ſhelter. it- 


«ſelf ; but thoſe citizens who have ſhed their 
4 blood, o 
88 haye en 
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in th aflembie of che popl char Tiberius coſy, 


theſe his eloquence. was ſucceſsfully exerted againſt 
thoſe diſtinctions which overwhelm the natural 
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GG ne" "Thy une with Ma Birks: 
e and their children ſtripped” of every poſſeſ- 


*«< fron but thoſe of the air and light. It is an 


* infulr to ſuch men to exhort them to fight 


_ « for the tombs of their fathers, and for the 
« altars of their houſhold gods. They have no 
« ſepulchres, they have no altars ; they fight and 


others; and, as citizens of Rome, are ſtiled the 
e maſters of the world, while they poſſeſs not a 


Teng, roo. en which they may reſt 


0; kek nor destens demmded he; r | 


: ———— public) pablic ſte? 


AIs not a free man preferable to a ſlave, a brave 


© man to a coward, a fellow-citizen to a ftran- 


ger? The fortune of the republic is already 


e ſplendid, her proſpects extenſive: She has al- 
« ready acquired much ; ſhe has more to acquire, 


e But it remains now for the citizens of Rome 
to determine, whether by a moderate diſtribu - 


© tion of property they may enable all to main- 


tain their reſpective families; and by multiply- 


cc ing their numbers, increaſe their ſtrength to ter- 
ee minate the conqueſt of the world: Or by ſuffer- 


« ing the reſources. of the people to be engroſſed 
Td wi gages e eee 
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e die ſolely to ſwell the riches and luxury off 
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«. wealth, and expoſe it to the jealouſy or reſent- | 


e ment of the nations which ſurround it? 


- He exhorted the preſent proprietors of land, | 
whom a diviſion of property might affect, not 
to withhold for the ſake of a trilling advantage 


vo chemſelves, ſo. great a -benefit to their coun- : 


try. He warned them mature) to reflect, whe- 


ther they would not by the ſecure. poſſeſſion of 
five hundred acres, and of half as much more 


to each of their children, be ſufficiently re- 
 warded for the conceſſions: which were required 


from them? He reminded them that riches were 


merely comparative; and that by what. was af- 


| figned them they would ſtill be wealthy, ſince 


their poſſeſſions would exceed thoſe of the greater 
number of their fellow citizens. 


The diſpoliions of the people were favourable 
to the views of Gracchus; oppreſſed by the rich, 


and ſtruggling beneath continual hardſhips, 


Spee wich tepſpore een Firn char offeged 19 


them preſent relief; and the patricians, aware of 


the danger which impended over them, could only 5 


hope. to avert it by 0 oppoſing to the influence of 
one tribune the authority of another. 

Marcus Octavius Cæcina, a tribune of che peo 
2 ple, had hitherto lived in the ſtricteſt i intimacy and 
friendſhip with Gracchus; but naturally grave and 


moderate, he was eaſily prevailed on by the no- 


blen 
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bes to "oppoſe innovations which 9 with - 
dangerous and extenſive conſequences ; and When 
the law was propoſed, and the expectations of che 
© multitude were moſt elevated, his ſingle nega- 
tive prohibited all further proceedings. Whatever 
might be the furpriſe of Gracchus at this unex - 
Pedted obſtacle, he contented hinifelf with defring 
the people to affemble the next day; and tö judge 
between him and bis colleague ; und in that al- 
Tembly he propoſed a motion morg violent than 
he former; in which he eraſed all the clauſes 'by 
Which he bad endeavoured to allure the conſent 
_ of che rich, and reſtrained the landed} Property 'of 
any Roman to five hundred acres. 

From Rome the fears of the wetthy and che 
hapes of the indigent were diffuſed err the * 
different colonies and cities of Italy; and the ca- 
. pital was chrongeck by the multitudes who ank - 
2 ouſly'awaited the fate of a project which promiſed 
to extinguiſh the inagaificence of the firſt OW + 
miſery of the lit! 

But the meaſures of Gr" were am title 
| Satralſed by the oppoſition of Octavius; it was in 
. vain that he conjured him by the mutual duties 
; oft their function, and by the remembrance of 
leit former friendſhip, not to reſiſt the good of 
the people, whom they were bound in honour to 


protect _ _ uſarpatiohs of the rich. It 
Was 


- 
| ; . ” 
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Vins in vain that in private his difititerefted fpirit 
offered to indemnify him for any lofs he might | 
fuſtain. © Perhaps,” faid he, * you; are perſon- 
| * Uyy concerned us oppoſe che"law ; K b. per 
as Tam, I will engage to pay you in money 
ver you may loſe in land.“ Menaces, 
protniſes, and reproaches were in vain employed; | 
and either ſhame or principle kept Octavius firm 
to che wiſhes of the ſenate and the "Intereſts of 
| the patricians. | . De Wag 

Unable to ſhake is vekedition of e 
Tiberius determined to try the effect of "thoſe 
powers with which as tribune of the people he was 
inveſted. He laid the ſtate under à general in- 
terdict, ſealed up the doors of the treafury, fuk 
| pended the proceedings in the courts' of the pra- 
e es pettus ang 26 
ark eyed 

Ps his d bete opulent ite, wighadiat 
their grief at theſe violent meaſures by aſſuming 


che habits of motrners; while” Tiberius; inſtead  - 


of being deterred” by theſe publit marks of diſ- 
treſs, again aſſembled the tribes, and proceeded 
to take their votes in defiance of che negative of 
his colleague: He was induced to ſuſpend a mo- 
ment this "bold attempt by. the Tolicirations / of 
and F ulvius, two ſenators of conſular 
mis eee th a dae 
deſiſt. 


* 
* 
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deſiſt. A moment's, pauſe bettayed his irreſoly- 
tion; and the expreſſive exclamation, « What can 
1 do?” ſufficiently proclaimed that he dreaded 


do advance, though it was impoſſible for him to 


retreat. Attend the decree. of the ſenate,” was 


: the reply of the noble ſuppliants; and Grapghys | 


conſented, to await * e of that * al- 


ſembiy. 
3 N «io 
nian law, arouſed again the ardour of the-tribune; 


who, fatigued with the conſtant oppoſition of his 


Jt roi determined to venture on a more dan- 


gerous expedient, and propoſed that either Octa- 


hip. Wich a well diſſembled moderation he 


e $a Octvviue Buſt to. collect the votes of | 2 


the people, and declared himſelf ready, if agree - 
able ie them, do reſign his office, and to retire | 
to a private ſtation. But Octavius perceived the 
ſnare, and declined a ſtep which would have ſane- 


| tioned the ſubſequent proceedings of Tiberius; 


” 


vius or himſelf ſhould be diveſted of the tribune- [5 


1 


* 


who impatient of delay mounted the roſtrum, and 5 


e r e e ee 


rank of tribune. 


Of thirty-five tribes, PA Lg had. abrady 


Bo given their votes againſt Oftavius; in taking thoſe | | 
of the eighteenth, - which would have compoſed 


1 the tribunes heſitated; and Gracchus, 
q | conſcious 


league.” Tears witneffed the emotions of Octa- 
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 ronſtious of che wound that he was infliting en 

| the ſacred office that he bore, and ſtill defirous 
tds avoid che laſt extremities, cinbraced Octavius 
amidſt the aſſembly, and befugt him, de- 

quieſting in the wiſhes of che people, to 
him the cruel mortification of diſgracing a col- 


vius but the recollection that he acted in tlie 
preſence of the ſenate confitrnedd his reſolution; 
he refuſed; to recede;' as d of een 3 
ptonounced the ſentence of degradation; and fs 
life was ' preſerved from the indignation of che 
mmfeitude only by the ihfluence of Gracchus Hitm- 
Ri, and by the exettioris of a faithful Nave,” whoſe 
| "veal Al eos "0" een 
ul the head of his maſter,” * 
be fame voices which had depoſed Octavius 
eſtabliſhed che Agrarian law; and the three com- 
miſſioners named to carry it into execution were 
Tiberius Gracchus himſelf, his brother Caim 
Gracchus, and his father-in{law Appius Claudius. 
The deach of Attalus, king of Pergamus, af 
forded a ne opportunity to Tiberius to diſplay 
his attachment to the people: The deccaſt@ m.. 
narch had bequeathed his dominions and lis trek - 


fures to the Romans; Gracchus procured an act 


to transfer the diſpoſition of this' extradidimary le- 
gacy from the ms to the Romy ant the 
is ds EP D riches 


— 
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riches which had been amaſſed by Attalui wee; 
by the partial decree ' of theſe new executors, di- 
vided amongſt the poorer citizens, to enable them 
to cultivate thoſe lands which they daily expected 
#0 obrain fromthe execution of the Agrarian law. 
The ſenate had in vain attempted to reſiſt, the 
e they now endeavoured to undermine 

the credit of Gracchus. They accuſed his ar- 
. _Togance; they urged his ambition; and they in- 

ſimuated, that under the maſk of popularity he 
aſpired to regal power, But the moſt juſt, and 
- . Lonfequently the moſt formidable, charge kgainſt 
him; was the irregular depoſition of Octavius. 
The office of tribune was intended to check the 
caprice of the people, as well as to reſtrain the 
power of the ſenate; but it could no longer an- 
ſwer the former purpoſe, if | the breath of the 
multitude: could extinguiſh the authority of the 
magiſtrate why refed to ancien their lcentious 
deſires. . 

. Tiberias himſelf was ſenſible. af tis * of , 
this accuſation ; and while he conſidered the other 
rumours as unworthy of reply, he. exerted his 
eloquence to efface the impreſſion which he dread- 
ed from the laſt and moſt important objection. 


"The; perſon. of the tribune, he obſerved, was ſa- 


cred, becauſe conſecrated by the people whom he 
repreſented z. but if fe magiſtrate, inconſiſtent 


29 5:7 6 | 15 with 
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"mak his character, - ſtiould injute where he was 
appointed to protect, ſhould. weaken a claim that 
he was: rye Wan m he 
. an en to NT the hs and; not 
the people was to be blamed for the conſequences. 
Ocher crimes,” Laid he, „may be enorm 

ce ous, yet may not deſtroy. the eſſence of the 
te tribunitian character; an attempt to demoliſn 
ee the capitol, or to bun the fleets. of the re- 
« public, might excite an univerſal. and Juſt in- 
« dignation, without rendering the perſon of the 
cc tribune Who was convicted of them leſs ſacred. | 
But an attempt to take away the power by 


S 4 <4 «> 


« which his own office ſubſiſts, and which, is cgn=; 
« tered. in himſelf. only: for the better. exertion, of 
e it, is a voluntary and criminal abdication: of the. 
cc truſt. What is the; tribune, but the officer of. 
« the people ? Strange | that this officer may, by 
c virtue of authority derived from the people, 
0 drag even the conſul himſelf to priſon, and yet. 
60 that the people themſelves, cannot depoſe their | 
_ « own officer hen he attempts to, aan the au- 
« thority;by which he was appointed. 
Was ever authority more ſacred. chan that ol. 
yh king? It included the prerogatives of. . 
„ magiſtrate, and vas Aeg Pan 
* D 25 5 "Yer > 
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Let did not the people baniſh Tarquin? And 


« primitive governtnent, under the aufpices of 


4 laid. A in es in HA 1 . 24 
ie wäre betet ar Roche dun this pas 


bons of the veltil vitgins who have the cuſtody 


c of the höiy fre? yet are they not for light of 


er fences ſometimes bufied alive? And if impiety = 


to tie gods fs ſuppoſed to cancel a title which 
e reyerence to the gods had conferred, muſt not 
& injuties to the people abe eee 
« which a regard to the people has conſtituted? 

18 eee en Af wh een eee 
te the baſe on which he is ſupported. f majority | 
t of the tribes creates a tribune; cannot the whole 
e depoſe him * What more facred than tlie ching 
& which are dedicated at tlie ſhrines of the im- 


mortal gods? yet theſt che people may employ 
« or remove at pleaſure. Why: the <A 
then trakisfet the triburtthip, as ated 


« tirle; 2 May not 


« the whole people, by their ſovereign authority, 
de do what every man wh is promoted to this 
4e ſacred office is permitted to do, when he re- 


ye none on tent Baer colb og 
e preffion bf his own 2” * 72 * St 75 
"whoſe judgment 49 i oror can arcs 
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be queſtioned, and who peruſed a few years after- 


- wards the ſpeeches of :Gracchus, declares chat he = 


admired them leſs for che purity of che language, 
than ſor the ingenious turns and ſolid reaſons with 
wich they abounded'; yet, however thoſe whoſe 
poverty and diſtreſs inclined them to expect relief 
from the meaſures of the tribune might applaud 
his arguments,” Tiberius himſelf was ſenſible that 


his credit was on the decline. His perſon was 


only guarded by the character of tribune, which 
his own conduct had rendered leſs ſacred; and to 
procure his re- election to that office, he courted 
_ the favour of the people by the promiſe of acts 
ſtill more popular; one was to ſhorten the term 
of military ſervice, and another to grant an ap- 


peal to che hs N the TEENS: 
tence of the prætors. | 

The election for Ei had 2 fixed 4 
che time of Autumn, and numbers of the 
citizens of Rome were diſperſed throughout 1 
in the annual toils of harveſt: Yet the two kult 


tribes had already given their votes in favour of 
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Gracchus, who appeared in mourning, : and ac- 


companied by his wife and children, implored the 
people not to abandon their protector and his in- 
fant offspring to the reſentment of the patricians. 


In vain did the moſt reſpectable of the ſenators 


fepreſent the mortal injury that was offered to the 
D 3 | conſtant 
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the ſame perſon as tribune; the gratitude or com- 


paſſion of the multitude-overwhelmed. every other 


conſideration; / a choſen” body of the commons 


took poſt round their favourite candidate, and 


ſuffered no ſtranger to approach him; and Tibe- 
rius exulted in his ſecurity, and the ſucceſs of his 
deſigns, at the moment that he tottered on the 
/ hepa of deſtructiou. 5 
The ſenators, amidſt the rumult; and diſtruc- 
tion of the city, were aſſembled in the temple of 
Faith, and anxiouſly deliberated on the fate of the 
commonwealth. The dignities and fortunes of 
the order were involved i in the re- election of Grac- 


chhhuus; the action of the latter, by railing his hand 


to his head, as a ſignal to his party to repel force 
by force, was conſtrued by the ſenate as an hint to 
the people to reward his zeal with a crown; and an 
inſtant decree, © That the conſul ſhould provide 
for the ſafety of the republic,” armed that .magil- 
rate with a deſpotic though temporary power. 
| The fafety of Sicily had demanded, at this im- 
portant criſis, the preſence of the conſul Calpurniug 
Piſo; and his colleague Mueius Scævola was na- 
turally attached to the popular party. He had 
however refuſed to ſupport Tiberius in the ex- 
tremes which he had fallen into; but though he 


as the e, conduct of the tribune, 
| he 


- 
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he reſiſted the importunities of his enemies; 8 
magiſtrate whom the laws had declared facred ; nor 
to diſturb the tribes in their legal proceedings. 


7 If they ſhould venture on any meaſures,” ſaid c 


* he, * inconſiſtent with law, T will oppoſe them 
e to the utmoſt of my eh bur J will not 
« of a faftion.” | 

pager ng ugg "yg by wir 
had extinguiſhed every ſentiment of conſanguinity; - 
and Scipio Naſica, who was connected with Grac- 
chus by the ties of blood, riſing from his ſeat, 
exclaimed, © Since the firſt magiſtrate of the re- 
* public betrays her intereſts, lee. choſe whoi'te. 
« gard the laws follow me.“ A tumultuous 
crowd of ſenators, unmindful of their dignity and 
impatient for revenge, armed with clubs and ſtaves, 
the firſt weapons that preſented themſelves, ruſhed 


forth at his ſummons. Their numbers were ſwelled - - 


by a promiſcuous concourſe of clients and ſlaves; 
and they precipitated themſelves on the capitol, 
where Gracchus was ſtill engaged in preſiding over 
ann ̃˙ af, 
people. 
The fies hp of" 4, Mehr vo Bel Wige 0 
aſſembiy, had warned the unfortunate tribune of the 


EE danger” 


by 
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| danger that impended over him: bb. bes hn 
cated the intelligence to thoſe who were neareſt, 
5 and conjured them to aſſert with courage his {afery 
A and their own freedom, But the multitude were 
1 in an inſtant broken by the eharge of the patricidns'; 
3 and Gracchus, after beholding bis moſt faith- 
DEE > red or diſperſed, endeavoured | 
to. fave himſelf by flight, In the confuſion he 
| | ſtumbled over a broken bench; and before he 
| recovered his feet, received a ſtroke on his 
| head, which deprived him of his ſenſes + The 
rage of the patricians fuffered him not long ed 
languiſh; a thauſand clubs were aimed againſt his 
life; and the mortal blow which terminated it 
r nnen N 
himſelf. 
"Thus miſerably prtiſhod, inthe piof{buckininc l | 
plan which has been commended by Plutarch and 
nere 
ern t ne 5 . ; 
which prompted him to embrace it. Ambition, 
gratitude, and patriotiſm, have been variouſly at- 
ſigned as the ſources of his conduct. The mind 
of Tiberius was certainly not inſenſible to fame, 
| however indifferent it might be to power; he pro- 
| bably remembered with fond regard the protection 
Fe WY GE i nt 
E be 
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be Mid by de Penh is of hablifhtig the 


general happineſs of the citizens of Rome. Once 
embarked in the enterprize, he was puſhed by the 
refiſtance of the patricians to extremes, which in 
ſecret he poſſibly difapproved ; and in the depoſition 
of his colleague Octavius, he was conſcious of the 
wound that he had inflicted on the ſacred office of 


tribune. It was his misfortune not to have ſuffi- - 


ciently balanced thoſe different remedies which a 


ſmall republic and a great empire permit; and a 


project which might have promoted the proſperity 
of Rome in her infant ſtate, appears ill ſuited-to 


her more mature grandeur, when her authority or 


influence was ſtretched over FN 
of Aſia, and of Africa, + 

The qualities of Tiberius are leſs ambiguous | 
than his intentions: He was learned and elo- 
quent; generous, penetrating, and enterpriſing, 
But his virtues and endowments proved - equal- 
by Guat to W e comntry3 and hk! 
example firſt opened a road to the ſucceſsful 
ambition of her-ſons, who were inſtructed by him 
to appeal from the authority of the ſenate to the 
favour of the people; and by artful conceſſions to 
the multitude, to lay the foundation of their own 
_ defpotiſm. 

Wich Tiberius Gracchus three hundred of his 
adherents fell in the guilty tumult; their bodies, 
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that of their leader, were thrown 1 | 
into the Tiber; and the rites of ſepulture were de- 

nied to men who were accuſed by their triumphant 
' adverſaries of having endeavoured. to- ſubvert the 
laws and conſtitution of their 
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CONCESSIONS OF THE SENATE. TO AP EASA T 
bs PEOPLE ON THE DEATH OF TIRERIUS.—DREAD. 
or SCIPIO.—HE APPROVES THE DEATH OF on 


*. 


*y 


| CHvs, AND SUPPORTS THE SENATE. — STATE or 
| SICILY.—OF THE SLAVES IN THAT ISLAND. 

_ CHARACTER | OF EUNUS, — PRETENDS TO THE 
| POWER OF EFFECTING MIRACLES, 18 SUCCESS= 


FUL IN FOUR CAMPAIGNS AGAINST THE no- 


MANS. — Is DEFEATED BY RUTILIUS, WHO EX- | 


| TINGUISHES THE FIRST SERVILE WAR, — ARIS= 
TONICUS ASPIRES TO THE THRONE OF ene, 


MUS; — DEFEATS AND TAKES PRISONER THE 


AND MADE CAPTIYE BY PERPENNA. — COMMIS= 
SION To OBSERVE THE AFFAIRS OF ASIA AND- 
| EGYPT, — DOMESTIC DISSENSIONS, = LAWS PRO- 
POSED. BY" THE TRIBUNE PAPIRIUS CARBO, 


CONSUL CRASSUS ; — IS HIMSELF VANQUISHED 


orposkb BY io AND LELIVS. — DARING 


ATTEMPT 


0 


a * His TORT OF ROME. 
ATTEMPT or THE TRIBUNE ATINIUS ON rr 
kus, SURNAMED MACEDONICUS. — CONDUCT or 
* SCIPIO AMT: THE SENATE DETERMINE 

5 | 0 CONFER ON HIM THE AUTHORITY OF pre- 

© TATOR—HIS SUDDEN AND MYSTERIOUS DEATH. 
Ex 18. W Narr. oh 


. e. $16, bags Taz tempeſt . if ade 
| was huſhed in the capital; but the apprehenſions 
of the ſenate were far from extinguiſhed. The 

authority of that aſſembly had been vindicated ; 
but the laws had been inſulted by the temerity of 

Scipio Naſica. His abſence was neceſſary for his 

own ſafety and the public tranquillity ; and a volun- 

tary exile in Aſia was diſguiſed under the pretence 

of an honourable commiſſion. To conciliate the 

affeftions of the people, who till revered the me- 
I mory and threatened to avenge the death of Tibe- 
| rius Gracchus, the Agrarian law was confirmed ; 

nnd in the place of Tiberius, Publius Craffius, 
whoſe daughter had married ' Caius Gracchus, was 
choſen as the new commiſſioner to execute it. 

But a more lively though ſecret dread impreſſed 
the ſenate from the power of the ſecond Aﬀrica- 
Uh. ap. from. the tamultuors reſentment of the 


Lr 
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populace; Emilianus was the brother-in-law of 


Tiberius Gracchus, and at the head of à formids = 
able and victorious army, which hack lately level. 
ed the walls of Numantia, under the pretence of 
the aſſiſtance of troops devoted to their ſucteſaful 
leader, he mighit eaſily have ſeized the ſovereign 
authority, and ſtrong in the affections of che ſol- 
diers and the people, have cruſhed the feeble te. 
fiſtance of the ſenate. Theſe fears were avpriented 
by che reflection that Scipio himſelf. might with 
juſtice be ranked among the poorer citizens his | 
whole inheritance, according to Pliny, atnounted 
only to thirty-two pounds of filver, or about WO 
hundred and eighty pounds ſterling; and he would 
probably have received no inconſiderable advantage 
nnn rigorous execution of the Licinian law. 

Zut che terrors of the patricians were of ſhore 
duration; and the mind of Scipio was as incapa- 


judgment was fuperior to the ſplendid projetts 
which had deluded the glowing imagination of 


ble of being biaſſed by intereſt or power, as his 


the” unfortunate Gracchus: It was in Numantls — _ _ 


chat he heard the fate of that "unhappy eibuge/ 
The line from Homer which he repeated, «© Thus 


may every perſon periſh who imitates his crinies;” 


_ ſufficiently revealed his on ſentiments, and re- 
moved the apprehenſions of the ſenate, On his 
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wid he was inſidiouſſy called upon be- 
fore the people, by Papirius Carbo, a popular and 


the. death of Gracchus. ' I think, ſaid Sci- 
pio, if Gracchus attempted to overturn the 
« conſtitution. of his country, he merited his 
« fate,” The clamours of the multitude expreſſec 
their diſapprobation of this declaration. But the 


undaunted conqueror of Carthage and Numantia 


| boldly reprovedtheir: licentious: inſolence 3 »<.Ceaſe | 
& your cries,” exclaimed he, . nor hope to- ſhake 
« my firmneſs, who have heard unmoved the ſhouts | 


tc of embattled enemies. The crowd acknowledg - 
ed in ſilence his reproaches, and retired abaſhed 


from his preſence; but Rome rather admired than 
imitated his virtues; and while the populace ap- 
plauded his atchievements, they rejected his pru- 
dent counſels, 


\ follow thoſe Ken GI 

in dhe rriumphs of Scipio and Brutus ber dei 
ictories over the Numantians and 
Gallicians, the Romans contemplated the encreaſ- 


why 


the midſt of conqueſt new enemies aroſe ; and 


either foreign or domeſtic war ſtill kept open the 
gates of the temple of Janus. The martial tribes 
of Spain might have been rouzed to arms by the 


ble 


— 


-  mgrory or Rur & 


ble love of independence : But only: che intol- 
lerant rigour of Rome could infame and on- 
bine a race of men, who had been tranſported 
from remote and various regions; who were ſtran- 
gers to each others manners and language; and 
who were ſolely united , ele bb. 
rity of their oppreſſors. 1 i 

From the enen | 
expelled from Sicily, that iſland,” under the do- 
minion of the Romans, had enjoyed a- perſect 
ſtate of tranquillity undiſturbed by domeſtic com- 
motion or foreign invaſion. Her fertile fields, 
which ſupplied the hixury or magnificence of the 
principal ſenators, were tilled by ſlaves whom the 
chance of war had ſubjected to the diſcretion of 
the victors. But the avarice of the latter not 
unfrequently - impoſed on the TA en es 
revolts, . ue 8 

ebe eee ef U e ee ee n | 
guiſhed” by his ſuperior courage and genius. Every 
artiſice may be juſtified by the hopes of regain- 
ing that freedom which nature has imparted, but 
fraud undermined, or force oppreſſed: The ſacred 
character of a deity was aſſumed ſucceſsfully by 
Eunus; and credulity 'affigned a variety of mira- 


| HISTORY or on. 


cles to the Syrian ſlave. His cohparions in cap- 
tivity eagerty burſt their bonds at his holy ſum? 
brake open in their progreſs the vaults and pri- 
r to the formidable number of ce cw 
ſand men. Ae Sm mir cn 
The firſt ans: of Babe aneh 
fiered: chatacter that he had aſſumed;; the ſer- 
vile multitude, in four” ſucceſſive campaigns, 
repulſed or deſeated the Roman commanders; | 
aud the vidtories of a difatderlyi-crowd | over 
poſed. The followers. of Eunus were gradually 
ſurrounded and deſtroyed; their leader, with a 
conſiderable number, had fought a temporary re- 
inge in the ftrong ſortreſs of Enna: But the 
chines and perſeverance of the Romans; and thoſe 
who eſcaped the fword, as an example to deter 


do croſſes, and left to epire in the moſt cruel 


| k .. 


OA —— ay the 4 i 
In Afia, Ariltonicus, N MF 


his pretenſions to the kingdom of Pergamus, which 
the doubtful teſtament of the laſt prince had be- 


fl 
menes, and the natural brother of Attalus, urged 


queathed to the Romän republic, Hie bank 1} 


ported by a powerful and patriotic party, Who 


beheld with ET the. kingdom of Por: 


mus degraded” to the ſtation of, a province of 


- 


Rome. The pa" Craſſus, who had preſſed 


forwards as to a certain victory, was in his firſt 
encounter defeated, and taken priſoner by Arif- 


tonicus; yet he ſcorned to ſuryive a diſgrace, the 


conſequence of his own. imprudence;. and he in- 


tentionally provoked a Thracian ſoldier to d 
a life which he conlidered as pternally, diſh 
by captivicy..._.__ 

The defeat of Craifis jray a 3 
ceſſor, the conſul Pe 
tured Ariſtonicus ; and poſſeſſed himſelf of the 


r 


treaſures of Attalus, the diſpoſal of which the po-. 


pulace had already anticipated by a decree chi 

paſſed during the, cribuncſhip. of Tiberius -— 
chus. From this moment, Aſia appears to have 
engroſſed more particularly W bed of ce 
Romans. They appointed Scipio Emiliana, 
he Mummius, and Lucius Metellus. to ob- 
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8 Jatter, Et B vergetes, Bw Be 
i en_ expelled by the Eli 
Alexandra: 1. e { the king of Poritus 
A not yet Tonkin ch f eee Fl, 
; corhmiſſioners Joon, returned from the fury 
8 0 fo exe ich fi ence, in watts the 
ali of Italy, 4308 + 4 RJ - ps 1 1 i | 
roſperous an and eros abroad, the — | 
hs divided. and diſcon nented a it e The 
| Mi df. T iberits Gracchus kad for a 1 HL - f 

8 fulpen e z | but 1 

Tue 1 8 and ma — 
the wn ing of lt. 
che c eloquent 
ader to fan them into ng: 
arbo had already (nel a law 
4. s of the” ibis, V which che votes 
„ # te jt and. t opinion of the judges were 
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As plauſible: eee W 
might be repentedy choſen to che twibuncſhip. He 
was ſupported on this -ocealion by Caius. .Grac- 9 
chus, the brother. of Tiberius ; but dhe fatal con- 
ſequences of this regulation ſurnmoned; from. their 
tetreata Scipio Amilianus, and Laus, furnamed 
-the M je, who ſhared the friendſhip and Sounſels „ 
of che ſecond -Afrigamis-:- Their chertstiqus gg.. 
wakened the ſenate and nobles-t0, a ſeal 'of Rr 
danger; and the united efforts of the tich and 
the powerful, averted the deſign of perpetuating 
in any one perſon an authority, Which was l- 
ieee ſoyereign and irreſiſtiſſ .. 
One inſtanee may ſufficiently diſplay che en-... 8 
-tious-arrdgance./which the character of trihnge o 
frequently inſpired; In war; the victories Of Quintus 
Crcihus Metelhus had fyelled! the triumphs af te 
repubhc, and attached to hinaſelf; ; fram- the ſcene 

of his atchievements, the furname of Macedani- 

cut. In peace, as cenſor, he had endeavoured o 

e the morals and re-eſtabliſh che priſtine 

virtue of che common- wealth. In the diſcharge 

of this invidious office he was entitled 59; the ei. 
teem of the good, he had enſured; the enmhit r, 
el che bad In che review of the ſehate he hd 
ſtruck off the rolls Caius Atinius Labed, :whaſe 
ciiſſdlute conduct and infamous character rendered 
| him unworthy a ſcat in that aſſembiy. lated 
u F But 
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Pur the vices of Atinius, which exctuded kin 
From: the ſenate, probably recommended him to 
the people-: rr 
of generoſity; and his ambition was concealedt 
cwcdWdted by his arts to the important ſituation of tri- 
| bune of the people 3 and the firſt uſe to which 
he directed his new "PRs th gratfic | 
I 

Abate: wives: Gow: tht comntry 5 WieY 
noon, when the multitude in general had retired 
1 from the Forum to their own houſes, he was ſud- 
I» | rr 
cdcctßton from the Tarpeian rock. The people were | 
„ ſenſible of the tribune's breach of the ſacred truſt 
|, _ _  repoſedinhim; and accoſting Metellus by the name 

- magiſtrate of the ſame deſcription could be found, 
there was no other power in the common-wealth 
that could without profanation interrupt à tribune 
| even in the commiſſion of a crime. While Me- 
__— tellus ſtruggled to delay the moment of deſtruc- 
1 tion, his ffiends were anxiouſly diſperſed in the 
4 ſearch of another tribune ; and it was not till the 
ſtrength of the unhappy cenſor was nearly, en- 
hauſted, that the flagitious. deſign of Atinius was 
- interrupted by the A 
. colleague,” 
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. nota of exciing 
ke indignation of every worthy citizen; 
the fears of the ſenate oy my root 

do entruſt the ſupreme authority of diftator to he 

virtues of Scipio, when an untimely and myſte= 

nous death deprived the republic of the ſervices 

of that illuſtrious Roman; © His influence had als © 

ready checked the power of the "commiſſioners rn 

who had been appointed to carry into eecution 

2 7 

poſlefied of derem tg alt dhe — the - 

boundaries of 'eſtates/ throughout the Roman em- 
pire: But Sernprondus had ſhrunk from che invis 

and to prepare the x: ap — bm 1 
Gy: wurfüre in the province of Iſtria 


(71 


Although Sempronius deſerted the cauſe of the 


ſenate and the nobility, it was yet ſupported with 5 
fortirude by -/Emilianus. But neither the luſtre / 


ol his own exploits, nor thoſe of his family, his 


integrity, his generoſity, nor his magnanimity, could 
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el mp che gig of Conil? and does he 


« thus ungratefully oppoſe thoſe whoſe favour laid 
. tlie foundation of his fame and fortune ?” mi- 
anus might deſpiſe. the inveRtives of. the fickle 
| and unthankful populace 3. but he probably fell a a: 
On the morning; when it was ſuppoſed che difta; 
torial authority would, have been conferred on im, 
mene vas inſinua- 
tech, chat ſenſible of the calamities which threat- 
enetl his country from the arrogance; of the- tri- 
bunes, and from the ſedious diſpoſitio of the mul 
ttudle, and [conſcious of his \own- inability to avert 
them, he had withdrawn' from the impending 
derten br a ente dew; But a more pro- 
bable rumour has ręached motlern times of the in- 
gratitude of che people; and the fatal treachery of 
their chiefs; and aocording-to Appian, his ſlayes 
conſtſſed, chat on the night of his death ſeveral 
perſons privately, entered and retired from! ki 
houſe,. to whoſe | wan ien * artributed 
the loſs of their maſter. 

"hater ibs tb of abi Gund Aion 2am 
permitted naturally to expire, or was extinguiſhed 
by perſonal or political enmity, che cold and neg - 
ligent manner in which his funeral obſequies were 
delebrated might ſufficiently have admoniſhed, if 
E og ap on bo ORD the fond pre» | 
i | : * 
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famption F ambition, how 
ent and capricious was the favoiir of the multitude” 
The remains ah, or of Earhage and Nu- 
mantia were denied'a' publie funeral; and he, whoſe 1 
triumphal ear had been fo frequently followed by Hy 
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5 potyms FLAccus APPOINTED CONSUL. — vn 


4 


© POSES TO ADMIT THE ITALIAN ALLIES To THR 


' PRIVILEGES OF ROMAN CITIZENS.— REVIVES 


THE AGRARIAN LAW, — 18 DIVERTED FROM | 


- THE DESIGN BY AN mvaston' OF THE TRAN= 
SAT GAULS, — CHARACTER or CAIUS GRAC» 


© CHUS, == SERVES AS QU sron IN SARDINIA, 


RETURNS ro ROME, — HIS DEFENCE. — SUES 


FOR, AND OBTAINS THE TRIBUNESHIP. — RF. 


MONSTRANCES| OF CORNELIA,—EDICTS PROPO= 


SED BY 'CAIVS. — HE IS RE-ELECTED TRIBUNE, 


== RECOMMENDS AND OBTAINS THE ELECTION 


OF FANNIUS © STRABO AS CONSUL, — STRIPS 
THE SENATE OF JUDICIAL AUTHORITY. — ES 
POVUSES THE CAUSE or THE ITALIAN ALLIES, — 


13 OPPOSED BY FANNIUS, — ARTS OF THE 5 Y 
2 NATE, — CAIUS AND rULYIvS ARE APPOINTED 


TO-SETTLE A COLONY AT CARTHAGE, — THEY 
e TO ROME, — Sales STANDS A TRY - 
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n ron THE TxBUNESHIP, bor 18 ners 5 
b. — Lvczus OPIMIUS ts CHOSEN CONSUL. — 8 
rnorosks TO REPEAL TBE xbrers or A. 
_ TUMULTS AT ROME. — CONFLICT on Mount 
F — DEATHS OF FULVIUS" FLACCUs . 
AND caivs GRACCHUS, —  CRVELTY or ort. 
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ate: hoſtilities between the rival factions of Rome ; 
and that the commons, „ 
ſuperior fame of that illuſtrious citizen, would have 
aſpircd to baye trampled down, every barrier of 
property and dignity which. ſeparated them from 
the wealthy and the noble. Yet during the terjn | 
of five years, a deceitful calm ſeemed. e 
mutual animoſity; an obſcure revolt in Sardinia'; 
the chaſtiſement of che rebellious 88 
Fregellæ; and the predatory incurſions of the 
Tranſalpine Gauls, Wh _rayaged. the diſtrict of 
Marſeilles, ſcarce awaken the attention of the 
reader. A. tremendous. eruption of Mount Ema 
e 
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 perſiigous pegple precdidte 


the reputation of the imprudent though vi 
Tibet. . -x5 a9 ac Wer when I. 


the fatal effccte of the Agtarzn law, and their 
| parriqubnial effarts devoted te che aprt gun 
| needy and powerful maftersY'3 7 1 bt 


FH * Poona Nx, 
| ans; apg fro my 449 þ tions of nature, a. au- 
7 Ahne which 


1994 


Vere ſocn, $9. agate Je wen Fblie 


a fare „ pending commo-- 


tion, might. hays been dravn from che appoint- 
ment of Evlyiys, Flaccys to the ich of conſul. - 


With T 2 Greeebus he had formerly promo- 
ted, and participated in, all the exceſſes of po- 


pular faction; but che character of Flaccus was 


Rained by the habits- of iuſt and intemperance; 
and he ſucceeded to the deſigns without attaining | 


Nee inhabitants of che munic 


| a hid Bong repined/a tie inequality of «their | 
| nz *the Agrarian' law, "which Ew | 


the infligettt cidiuens of Reffie tte landed propemy 


. Aich drouſed their fears for Tlioſeo lender ppl 
Kefotis* which" they had Hittered „been peknsteied 


to 'retairt: Theft apprehienſionsWeke allayed*by 
the prudlence or compaſion' of Tiberius, who pro- 


| Þ6ſed' to” impert 6 every "feoman of [ralfi he 
rights and privileges of a Roman dtzen. The un- 
'fortiihate' death" of the tribune” ſuſpended che ge- 


*nerous, | though" perhaps impoßtie prcjest; and 
che Tran” Alles -belicld"thenifelved expoſed" to | 


We 
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118 Wie have bled,” exclaimed they; © in the f 
tee reign wars, We. muſt be cruſhed in the: civil - 
c commotions of the republic. Their: indig- 
nant murmuts reached the ears of Ealing | 
Ku. and chat reſtleſs and popular header revixed 
the deſign of Tiberius, and propoſed to extent to 
the Italian alles an equal ſhiare in the honours and 
Piivlleges of Rome. The influence of che ena 
as ſucceſsfully oppoſed to the authority of 

_ conſul; But akhough Flaccus. was: baffled: in 
firſt» gtrempr, his fertile genius, ſoon fuggeſted a | 
new expedient, more moderate in appearance: hut 
equally extenſtve in its conſequences ;/ and he 
more, chat re claimed the right of citiaen 
of, Rome, might appeal from the ſentence; of the | 
rs to the judgment of che people, | The {e- 
hate as hot dectived by the fpecious form of the 
Propoſal ; and the amited weight of chat afſexibly 
Again triumphed over the ore ot. 
the popular SET e>onh be YI A ont , 
| +. {Though Fulvius was Aippolart' in bah ch 
attempts, he s far from being:diſcouraged; he. 
blended in þig--own perſon the power of the ſu- 
preme magiſtraze, and the important authority of 
a commiſſtoner for. excouting the Agtarian law. 
That law, the conſtant terror of the opulent and 
the hope of the indigent, he immediatly prepared == 
N ane 1 ſilent contempt the 5 


G Unanimous 


inn 
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unanimous Sete tie bf ths; leis! 6 in ya 
ere 50 ert bn Gen His purpoſe. by 
| What they could not obtain from their own en- 
treaties they derived from the rapacity of the 
enemies of the commonwealth : The 'Salyit, a 
tribe of Tranſalpine Gauls, had extended their 
devaſtions over the fertile diſtrict of Marſeilles; 
the defence of the Roman tertitoties claimed the 
* of the conſul; and the ſenate might re- 
1 Joice in the diſtant danger of foreign invaſion, * 
iS NE OI calamities of do- 


A But their exultation was prematu 


| „ 5 
IM e 9orndiog? ©—f | 
_ quickened into open flame by the ſudden and vin- . 

expected return of Caius Gracchus from Sardinia - 
to Rome. On the melancholy ' cataſtrophe of 

Tiberius, Caius had retired from public 'view, o 9 

Improve his natural genius by the indefatigable | 

Rudy of hiſtory and eloquence; and to prepare 

himſelf for the fplendid but dangerous career that 

be already anticipated. In his ſecure and ſequeſt. 
ered retreat he revolved the fame and fall of his 

5 | "brother; nor can it be thought ſurpriſing that in 
5 the ſhort and broken ſlumbers which he wreſted 
from contemplation, the ſhade of Tiberius ſhould 

niſe to his diſtempered fancy, upbraid his tardineſs, 

& Bon, ph 290: It is in vain that you 
WED linger, 


& 
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9 linger, Caius, eee ee ; 


and your fate and mine muſt be the ſame. He 


ſtarted from his ſleep, but the viſion was ſtill im- 


preſſed upon his mind; he accepted the rigorous 


conditions ; and relinquiſhing every hope of elul- 


e e e eee 
a glorious and illuſtrious life. } 

| "Eithe' e te Mean alles cheek 
and eloquenc of Caius were fit diſplays and | 
the ſenate beheld with dread and jealouſy, the 
people with hope and admiration, the opening ta- 
lents of the youthful orator. It is probable: the 
ſuſpi ions of the fo 7 ili 1 che 1 * 


of Gracchus to the office of quæſtor, and they 


readily embraced the opportunity of removing ſo 
formidable an adverſary to a diſtant ſtation; he 


was appointed to act as pro- quæſtor under e 
proconſul Aurelius Cotta, whe had paſſed into 
' Sardinia to reſtore the tranquillity of that iſland. 
Beneath the banners of Aurelius the perſorjal / 


bravery of Gracchus was diſtinguiſhed, the tem · 


confirmed, and the juſtice and humanity of his 
public conduct were acknowledged and applaud- 


ed. The various cities of Sardinia reſpected his 
virtues, and yielded to the ſolicitations. of the 
quæſtor thoſe ſupplies which they had withheld 
OO Tr ay Ny men through his in- 
97 x fluence 
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beo the inhabitants conſented to rblievs dhe hes 


ctflities of the Roman troops ; and a conſiderable 


preſent of corn, which Micipſa, king of Numidia, 


tranſmitted to the republic, eee ee 
neee ee ee oY 
Fe , While the people mccrmaltmith ak 

e. er ultation, the ſenate liſtenetl in decret' ap- 
vedeuten u the ü recoinn af -che brother of 
Tiberlus; and their more open jealouſy was pro- 
claimed by continuing the command of Aurelius 


e ſecond year. / Their deſign could not elude de 


penetration of Caĩus; amidſt the tumults of wur 
dis thoughts had been inceffantly directed to the 


8 civil adminiſtration of the republie; tuen 


uf the tribuneſhip haunted his imagination ·; and a 
no ſooner was he informed of the decree of thi: | 
ſenate than he embarked from TOI 18 d 
denly appeared in Rome. ; 
| "The eee eee el | 
[was a circumſtance yet unknown to the /annals of 
Rome: The enemies of Gracckus were elated; his 
triends abaſted ; but the triumph of che firſt was 
checked und the confidence of the laſt reſtored, by 
the eioquenco of Caius. When ſummoned before 


_ {theicenfors to anſwer for his conduct, the law, he 


-obſervcd,. required him only to carry arms ten 
Fe ho had borne them twelve: And although 
e A 


22 11. 4 the 
' 4 : f 5 ö o 


near three 1 reyolt of Frege Vas aſcribed 
to his intrigues ; he. refuted the groundfeſs imp — 


| tation; ; and his irfrioce nice was. reludtatuly pid. 85 


claimed by, the ſentence of his judges. nates, . 
The deknes 'of Caius deliv elf hich fromthe 


Luthority of the cenldrs; hut a more apple —— 9 


cation Was dye to the pa rene CY 
In che full conſciouthes of injured 0 he 5 


pealed! | to his conduct in Sardinia :. © In the 
& charge of ny office,” | Gd be, v always 
ce 8 be 1 th thought your intereſt 8555 
& not what my own. biciad "nie Rave Tug- 
« oeſted, 1 gave no '{pkndid Ehttraitibtiedts; 1 


« ſuffered helcher luſt to pollute | wy” bed, nor 


„ Tuxury 0 diſgrace tny table; iy repaſts Were 
de füch bs merely farisfied the frugal warts öf na- 
ture; they were Hered to . bflety, and fegu- 
* late by decehicy. 1 I temained above two yeats 
MW in the province, yet no frikth can with With fh 
er mat 1 &ver recetved even tile fnafhet Pteſent 
* from hit, or that he was ut any expence on * 
e 2ecounit. Wuen 1 embdrked from Rome T. 
lied with the. my purſe toll,” *% e yak NY 


't empty; While others: have carried into that pro- | 


2 5 bf ee Aber an et dune, and dae Brought 
tm bk Flt pe FH al 5d yds rhe | 


- 
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6 ax, s ; m—_ 1 * 11 

5 The applauſe with which the diſcourſes 

1 1 e. ebe. 
2 Is of Caius were received, encouraged 


| him to. avow immediately his wiſhes, and to als 
pire to the office of tribune; the ſenate in vain | 
exerted their united influence to check his ambi- 
= tion; from. the moſt diſtant parts of Italy a con- 
>, _ courſe of Roman citizens, zealous in his ſupport, | 
| -  thronged to the capital, and overwhelmed all op- 
pPeoftion. Theextenfive ſpace of the Forum was 
incapable of containing their numbers; they 
* frerched out their ballots from windows, and from | 
the battlements; and the name of Gracchus was, 
in the election of Caius, again inſcribed among 
1 the people. . | 
| Ie had deen the with. of Cornelia do be din: 
1 gulſbed as the mother of the Gracchiz that wiſh - 
was accompliſhed; and the fame of Caius already , 
_ promiſed to rival that of Tiberius. But the poſ- 
ſeſſion of what ſhe had moſt carneſtly deſired was 
; imbittered by the means that led to it; ſhe felt for 
the ſafety of her ſons, ſhe trembled for the proſ- | 
perity of her country. In a letter from the Ro- 
3 man matron to her ſon, © You will tell me,” faid 
Et the, that it is glorjous to be revenged of our ene- 
| e mies; no one thinks ſo more than I, if we can 
* be revenged without injury to the republic; but 
if not, often may our enemies eſcape ; long 
we nen if che good of the common- 
1 ee 
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.f u ce 

ter, which, appears to be written after he had de- 
nd bes on of ſuing . for. the tribuneſhip, 
the ſtill more ſtrongly declares her ſentiments. © 1 
e take the, gods to witneſs that, except the per- 
- if whe ied, my ſon Tiberius, no one ever 
gave me ſo much affliction as you do in this 
„r, you, from whom 1 might have ex- 

e pected ſome conſolation in my age, and who 
„ ſurely ought of all my children to be moſt care- | 
4 ful not to diſtreſz me. I have not many years | 
 « ro, live, ſpare. the republic ſo long for my ſake. * 
e Shall I never ſee the madneſs of my family at - 
* an end? When I am dead you will think to 

« honour me with a parent's rites; but what bo- 


17 ra 3 


c whom I am abandoned. and diſhonoured while 
1 live? But may the gods forbid. that yo 


| e ſhould perliſt ; if you do, I fear that your de- OD 


n 
can only be terminated with your exiſtence?” “ 
| "Suck e phatloce Kevhage i GEigler * - 
of the firſt Africanus. But the admonitions of a 
. by the ambition, the fe- 
ſentment, or the patriotiſm. of Caius: He was 
inflamed by the applauſe of the multitude ; he te- 
collected with, indignation the nder of an U. 
wutrious brother, — 
0 Vor. II. | | 


i 


= 
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da le Gthlibies of tic cvitithdits cold mo lenser 
Amit of Excuſe or palliation. The arrogimoe df 
| "the opulent, und the corruption of the magiſtrates, 
"were the themes of his public ant private Aff. 
courſe. His eloquence was protnpt and perſua- 
"Hve; and When in abrupt-ahd broken exchima- 
tons he depiftuted the misfortunes of his family, 
Even his enemies were meltedl into tears: © The 
„ murder of. Tibertus---his. body "dragged from 
LY the capitol through the ſtreets, and'thiown'into 
* the Tiber--- his friends condetritied'ro/Geath by 
5 "6 the nobles, without trial or form of Juſtice --- 
lis "own forlorn and diſtretsful Condition, --- 
WV Ah, wretch ! whither turn myſelf? where hide 
va me ?--- Can the” capitol afford me a refuge, yet 
"ue 'overflowed with the blovd'of my brother? 
e Can I fly home, to behold a mother wretched 
EE: _ and deſpairing „ His looks, "his ackicns, his | 
* done of voice, proclaimed the anguim of his ſoul; 
Sh. aud the paſſions of the orator were communicated 7 
EY xe boſoms of his hearers. 2 aA F 
et it was not alone Nene a po 
| ther that Caius Gracchus *excelled ; as often 
5 2 the nature, of the ſubje£t required kim to de- 
_.  khend | from the dignity and gravitp of "diſcuſſion, 
1 de con could aſſume with | equal facility the language 
T Drcaftic © irony. Ariarathes, : 
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HISTORY OF ROME. 
mans, had been at the - inftigation of 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, whoſe Lifter he had 
married. The aflaſſin of the facher, under pre- 

ence of ſupporting be ſucceſſion of the ſon, af- 
nt of Cappadocia; dut the 
authority of Mithridates was oppoſed by the. pre- 


ſecuted dhe perſon of the widow of Ariarazhes, - 
and in her name hoped to eſtabliſh his Q | 
over the diſtrated. kingdom. -Thheir:xival claims 
attracted the attention and intenſerener of Rome z 
2 ee a flegree was 
— 


V ſolidited Eee, the ſenate by 
arguments more perſuaſive, than-hongurable 1 a 
their diligence and, liberality xppſed them to he 
- obſervation; and reprosches of Cass. 
. None of ys,” fad he, 98 he addreſſed 
people from the «ſtand. forth in this 
te place for nothing: Ew. 'who endeavour to 
+ 00m .coffers;. and to promote the welfare off 
« the ſtate, Dean to be paid; not with mone7 

e indeed, but. with. ur favOur, and ithe enviable 
< recompenſe of a glorious name. The ;yariops | 
* advocates. of Mithridates and Nicomedes con- 
Ku lie me their. con imereits, and ine me 
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% , HISTORY OF ROME.” 98 > 
„ © look up to reward, though of a different na- 
de: Their zeal is kindled, and their eloquence | 
'- "4 inflamed, by the gold of Aſia; while thoſe who | 
e ©. preſerve à ſteady filence, underſtand perhaps 
T their / intereſt ſtill better than "thoſe venal ora- 
ton: They have double heard che ſtory of - 
che poet, who being vain that he had received 

na confiderable ſum of money for rehearſing a 
. er tragedy, was anſwered by another that it was 
not wonderful that he had gained ſo much by 

IM ſince I, ſaid his friend, have got ten 

7 08 times as- much by holding my tongue; nor is 

gi "© there any thing,” added Gracchus, that a 


P. of the multingly, his profet- 
ions were ſeconded by his actions The firſt mo- 
: mente of bo ena me were devoted e 1" 


* 


85 jenna Although 5 Ann la . er 
| the effects of it had hitherto been cluded : 
4D It was renewed and confirmed by the influence of 


4 
. SGraochus; and an annual diſtribution of land was 
5 ed to the poorer citizens. Public 
granaries wers erected, whence corn was conſtantly 
n , mw ee eee gl 
: © than the original coſt; and induſtry and tecono- 
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my, 4 true ſources of nati | 
perity, were injured by the facility with key 


| ns pb hi ada auler 
1 —— 
e eee ene e Theſe were 
2 the inſpection of the cenſors but 
rents,” inſtead of augmenting the public + 5 
nue, were wo be alc forthe names ofthe 
[The are of te new wine was not nl . 
rected — butt alleviate the 
2 his fellow-citizens: Nor could 
27 fnews of the bi be relaxed by an hiinune 
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| of. capital puniſhment; ſhould proceed againſt =: 
citizen without a ſpecial commiſſion from the peo- 


ple. An act ſo extenſive muſt have amounted 


to nearly a total abolition of government: It eria= 


 - bled a popular faction to withhold every power 
|" which they apprehended might be employ i 
them. Nor could the republic find any reſouree: 
Fae e eee ener ene ; 
the authority of the conſul, or the ample preroga- 
tives: of che diftator but the clauſe which extend-. 
ed the act to the puniſhment of paſt offences, re- 
| vealed the latent motive/which had ſuggeſted-it 
The year that ſucceeded. the deſtruction of Ti- 
berius Gracchus, Popilius Lænas hail been raiſed = 
to the dignity of conſul; and in the execution of 
2 that important truſt had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
an implacable perſecution. of the adherents of Ti- 
berius. He now beheld himſelf involved in an at 
which aſcended to the tranſactions of bis conſulſhip 5 | 
and conſcious. that he had nothing to expect from 
| the niercy or moderation of Caius, he avoided he 
impending danger by a a voluntary exile. His re- 
treat ſatisfied che reſentment of his enemies; and 
che new law, after having ſerved the private purpoſe 
for which it was framed, appears to have fallen into 
. -Giſuſe, and to PATE Rep een on. a 
furdiry. .. Dine ir 
In every meaſure of can might ediſon the 
Om. 
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5 vengeance which he meditated againſt the opponents 


andi aflaflins,of his unhappy brother. We have al- 


Ip nada mia tearing", | | | 


innovations of his popular colleagye. His « 


quence of hisperſeygrance ; bur che h cha 


og Weg e 0 b beck PG | 


ſors i ge ty a new law yas propoled 


eternally precluded the perſon, who. had once been 
depoſed from any office by the voice of the peg- 
ple, from ever again filling any public Gruation. | 


To promote the happines of the, . 6, 


| commons, might be the firſt, to revenge _ # 
che fate: gf his brother was. probably the ſecond 
_ wiſh of Caius; and both united in urging him to 


perpetuate the authority that he Wea In 
4 Popular edict he had artfully inſerted a clauſe in- 


powering the people to fe- elect a tribune, if bis 
contimiance in office was requiſite for his | 


his public engagements, Of dis clauſe. be en 


 ayailed himſelf; he declared that his plans for the 


advantage, of the pegple were far from being c. 
compliſhed; the multitude were dazzled by his 
ſplendid promiſes ; amidſt a long liſt of illuſtrious . 
candidates his name ſtood foremoſt ; and ig the 

ON. got 


and, adopted, which, from the object of it, b. 
. tained the, name. of the Octavian law; and which . 


3 12 SY Ats rox 'OF. ROME, „„ 
8 ſimilar pretences, he might Batter hinnfelf than the 
5 P of tribune was Fe POE Ok 
Es ene aw Ia} Jr the wht: 

2 5 | Kar muhoriey was capable of embarraſſing the exer- 

8 by = _ riſe of them; and Gracchus, in the promotion of 
” .  Lacius Opimivs to the latter dignity, had: reaſon |, 
3 5 to dread the exertions of à bold and implacable 


wy, 


adverſary. In tke Tull pennen of popular favour, -- 5 


1 | he might with confidence folicit wi 
3 en « He had yet one requeſt to 
Wh e make, which, if approved, he ſhould conſider as 
r the full recompenſe of all his toils and labours; if 
* refuſed, he ſhould ſubmit to their judgment wich- 
« out" repining.” It was at firft imagined that he 

| afpired to unite in his own perſon the high pre- | 
rogatives of conſul and tribune; and it is pro- 

| bable, in their tranſports of zeal and gratitude, that 

the giddy crowd would have laviſhed upon him 


appeared in the Forum holding the hand of Caius | 

. Fannjvs Strabo. The friendſhip of Gracchus en- 
fured the ſucceſs of Fannius: And as the influence 
| of the tribune. increafed, the ſenate beheld wich 
_—_ that of their own onder gradually de. 
5 e Jaws und regions xrainpled on de 
5 e | 


mer 


S:= i. 


- the dauble title; but on the day of the election he 
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mer -was-invaded by che decree” which deprived 
them of the ſmall part of judicial authority which 
_ the moderation or timidity of Tiberius had leſt 
chem! and transferred to the equeſtrian order the = 
deciſion of all private cauſes, * The latter was - 
- wounded when from the new arrangements of cha 
Soophs;* Gang u bs Msi from Ae, 
contemptuouſly turned from the ſenate, and ad- 
wear hüte i de coininions'as" de fue c 
all authority, and alone worthy of his attention. 
In che blaze of proſperity the triumphant tri- 
bune could not entirely "conceal his exultatiom: 
« I have at length humbled the ſenäte, was 
his unguarded and invidious exclamation.” But 
in e moment that he indulged in the bound- 
les proſpecs of politicat-dominion, the bora 
vas already obſcured by the riſing clouds of ad- 
verſity. In the promotion of Fannius to the con- 
ſulſhip, Grmechus  vainly' hoped that he had ff. 
| cured an able and fubmifve dependant, inflidd | 
of creating a dangerous and unaccommodating ſu. 
perior. But when he reſumed the project of en- 
dending the freedom of the city to the Italian al- 
lies, he was ſurprized by the oppoſition of Fan- 
_ njus; the conful aſſerted the independence of his 


* 


* 


own judgment ; and he expelled from the city the 


multitudes that had been-attrated by the hope of 
. important ts of ein of. 


„ 
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Rome. | The ſenats rejoiced in the dien tions and 

| hoftile edicta of the tribune and conſul: And if the 

Prudence of Gracchus can be praiſed, his magna» | 

nimiq is arraigned. by his deſerting the. cauſe-of 

tze alles, enen eee 
Ranoy of Fannius. 


F bn me wen:-aminraiabe , | 


the late difappointment of Caius they endean 
voured to improve their advantage, and privately 
to ſubvert that influence, which they dreaded open- 
by to attack. Livius Druſus, a trihune of the 
people, was of illuſtrious extraction, decent mas- 

ners, "and diſtinguiſhed for his addreſs: and elo- 
. quence; his birth inalined him to the party of the 
nobles, and his abilities recommended him as the 


t cheir ſuggeſtions to divide and diltraft the opi - 


. e his on receded. 


mon and eſteem of the multitude ; inſtead of op- 
 poling, he ſurpaſſed the popular and extravagant 

propoſals of Caius; and if his diſſimulation ſhould 
Rome already reſounded with the praiſes of Pru- 
ſus; and Gracchus obſerved, with ſecret anxiety, 
that in proportion as Wann f ws col- 


„ 
eee the minds af the people, 


— 
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ne Wis-unwarily ehtangled/in a nem and more far 


tal ſnare 3. Rubtius, one of his colleagues, was 
prevailed on hy the gold or influence of the ſe- 
nate, to unite his efforts with thoſe of Druſus ſor 
the deſtruction of Gracchus. A decree had lately 
paſſed for rebuilding Carthage, and for eſtabliſh» 
ing there a colony of fix thouſand, Romans with | 
well diſſembled regard Rubrius propoſed. to con- 


ſegi'this!-honodrable-dury on Cas and Tem 


their adherents embarked with them for the ſhores | 
of Africa; and, during the abſence: of his rival; 


own empire qver the hearts of his fellow - citiaena. 
In the aſſiduous labours of two: months 6 e 
the ruins of Carthage began to aſſume the | 
appearance of retutning praſperity : the name of 
Juno, the ancient ptotectreſt of the African tepub- 


Druſus daily encreaſed; the period for the re- 
election of tribunes rapidly approached; and Grac- 
chus and Flactus, impatient of the intrigues of 

their enemies, and anxious for the: ſupport of their 

. friends, returned to Rome. The former proſeſſeil 
himſelf again a candidate for the tribuneſhip ; but 


Druſus was diligently employed in eſtabliſhing his 


important nabote; from Jay. The popularicy, of — 


4 


7 


* 
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fing than provident, the genius of Gracchus was 


&* 


he had diſpleaſed his colleagues by the demolition. 
ol an elevated ſeat which they had deſigned at the 


| piblic ſpetaces for their ona te, and if e 


voices of the people were ſtill in favour of Caius, 


the partiality or reſentment of the other tribunes 
precluded him from reaping the advantage of 


their eſteem, and he beheld himſelf reduced o 
the ſituation of a private citizen. Den 03% APW 
eee lee eee eee 
nity of conſul was a ſecond and ſcarce leſs ſevere 
- Uiſappointment to Gracchus than his own ex- 
cluſion from the liſt of tribunes; and ſefiſible «. 
| his waining| influence, he would in privacy 24 
tranquillity have awaited the return of popularity, 
but his prudent inclinations yielded to the more 
daring and impetuous counſels of Fulvius Flaccus. 
The new conful bad threatened-the repeal of the 
of Caius ; he prepared to recall the colony which 


had been planted ar Carthage; and in every ex- 


Preſſion and action he proclaimed his fixed deſign 
— ya oniagde + 
n e enen, nne n 

e e 


ſhaken-the authority of the ſenate; he was inca- 


. 
u- 


"© "It. 
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glowing colours the., guilt ech Det lis | 
deareſt privileges; and an de decree which/au,... 

thoriſed the conful to provide for the ſufety of the | 
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wpublic, Opimivs exvltingly xeceived their ne: 
tion; to gratify his perſonal and political enmity; |: 
be fatal intelligenae of their Janger had een 
rapidly communicated:to Fulvius and Caius; and 


perſans the iprivileges of the commons, might in 


a moment of deſpair inſpire their ful reſolution - 


to vindicate their integrity by arms. Amidſt a 


Uoentious crowd, hoſe apprehenfions were droum- 
ell in ine, Fulvius paſſed: a night of tiotous e- 


bet. In melancholy converſation with this om 


— zh: att - 
Vous in ain that he laboured to ſuppreſshisſe- 
eret emotions, he recollefted the viſion of Ti. 


betius, and: the doom wich his kindred ſhade had 


| pronounced; and chen che dun fummoned him 


+ join the partners of his fortunes on Mount 


Aventine, with only -a dagger: conceated under this 
Lobe, he roſe to meet the fate he:foreboded. On 


the threſhold his ſootſteps were ſuſpended | by his 


| areeping and-difiratted-wiſe : 5. Tou are leaving 
| I” Caius,” cried ſhe, not to aſcend the 


<<: roſtrum as a uibune; not to expoſe; ydurſeif 


vento ere ber where, ſhould yon fall, your 


* (remains. quid be honoured; hut to meet the 
Err Tiberius to meet them withaut 


e ems; and, ever magnanimous yourſelf, de- 
. ro ſuffer than'to offer an injury. 


; « But 
1 . 
> r 


9, 


| thailedthy-a looſe amit::diforderly crema, whaſe 


- 


— 
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But ean-<che-republit-reap any vantage n 
:« the word ? Had your brother periſhed before 
«the walls f Nurnantia, e ue would, at leaſt = 
ee Aehing to it che aft honours. Soon. Perhupe, J | 
ec Go: muſt become n ſfappliant to deme river, or 


e Ceuleclz forg after the murder ef Tiberias, chow 


1 "« ean you truſt any longer either 4 the e- Wy 5 


4 $joncof:the: laws-or-of the: gods?” The mind 
of Gracchus was oppreſſed by her Aorgows, hut 
his honour wasehgaged:; and the ehustaneiy in- 
on Mount A ventine, the preſence d Que was 


[tranſient valour ws the irſſect of their noctur- 
noſt vi of their avs. If thefcou- 
rage of Gracchus was equal to the: peril, his ſtreggt 
Flaccus confellod:that-refiltance was bopeleſ 


3 


Le) 
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ots to be tardy meaſure of negociation. His 


* 


. 


| "youngeſt ſon, a boy of twelve. years,” whoſe, mo- : 
5 E 


"have ſoftened their obdurate enemies, was entruſted = 
wich propoſals of pee. Bur che timid and.weep- | 
ing meſſenger was ſternly reprovrd hy the -impla- | 

cable conſul; and inſtant ſubmiſſion was the only 
condition that Opimius would liſten to. The ſame 
| herald was again diſpatched t deprecate his wrath; 
but his youth and innocence could not 2 
bim from the rage of the /inexorable 
_ He was thrown into priſom ; and Opimius, eager to 


= 


8 fſatiate Rid een and ini Wenn | 


"high Rory Abentineee. 
The ſute of the conflict was eee 
den e em the nature of the parties ; the 
multitude were broken, or allured to deſert their 
Ades by the promiſe of pardon; and de deftrue- 
tion of the leaders was enſured by the proclama- 
"tes which offered for their heads their weight 
in gold. The roof of an ancient friend offered but 
> to Fulyius ;' the doors were 
forced j and his head was inſtantly ſevered from his 
peed Pr yr or revenge of his purſuers. 
I "The flight of Gracchus | was attended eto 
| memorable circumſtances. In the guilty tumult 
be had refuſed to pollute his hands with Roman 
blood j and when he beheld the rout or deſer- | 
C2 THING)” Gs | WE tion 
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tion of his party, he raiſed bis dagger againſt his 
own life. The blow was averted by his: friend 
Pomponius, and by. his. brotherrin-law., Licinius 
Craſſus. He traverſed with fearful ſteps: the cen 
tre oO eee ee, and 

obtained a ſhort. reſpite by the conſtancy of Licini- , 
| cc 
ing the paſſage of it. 1 

e e the furies, received che mi- 
fugitive Caius; the devoted ſhade con- 
cealed him for a few minutes from the {earch of 
his enemies; but every avenue was ſtridtly guard | 
ed, all further eſcape was precluded, and he al- 
ready heard the voices and footſteps. of his pur- 
ſuers. One faithful ſlave ſtill accompanied him; 
and Philoſtratus acknowledged with tears, and ex- 
ecuted with reſolution, che laſt and moſt painful 
orders of his maſter; he Plunged a dagger in the | 
boſom of Gracchus ; the ſtroke. was followed by, 


inſtant death; and the generous ſlave, ſcorning to 


ſurvive the bloody cataſtrophe, ſheathed the wea-. 
pon in his own breaſt, . Their bodies yet Warm 
were found by the active emiſſaries of Opimius; 
the brains of Gracchus were ſcooped out; the va- 
cancy was filled with, lead; ſeventeen, pounds of 
gold, its weight, were delivered to the bearer; 
and the tranſport . 6h 0s. 88 received, 
Vor- II. bs 91 . che 


— 
4 * 
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1 alowed tim net c faber 
| che barbarous fraud of him who preſented it. 
The courage, the eloquence, and genius of the 
younger Gracchus are univerſally confeſſed; bur 
the purity of his deſigns are of a more equivocal 
nerous ardour with which he embraced the cauſe * 
of the oppreſſed, his adverſaries maliciouſly inſi- 


- -  niiate his inſatiate ambition and thirſt of power. 


Yet the judgment rather than the integrity of 
Caius can be arraigned ; and afcend but à centurß 


and the Agratian law might have promoted the 


happineſs, and confirmed the freedom of the ci-/ 


tizens of Rome, That law expired with the laſt 
ol the Gracchi; and though future tribunes might, 
in the proſecution of their own ambitious projects, 
allure the people by promiſes of immediate ad- 
vuntage, or by a profuſe diſtribution of their own ' 
treaſures, yet none were ſufficiently hardy to en- 
counter in the: cauſe of the oppreſſed the enmity 


of the ſenate, or ſufficiently juſt to propoſe regu- 
lations which muſt have confounded their poſte- 


my with the nameleſs multitude. The commons 


themſelves were ſoon ſenſible of their lofs; the 


- ground” which was Rizined with the blood'of che 


Gracchi was ſolemnly conſecrated ; innumerable 
ſtatues roſe to perpetuate their virtues; and if 
divir bodies were denitd the rights of ſepulture 

k > 
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by the inflexible reſentment of the nobles, their, - 
virtues were embalmed through. ſucceſſive ages, 
by che praiſes and adaratian. of the Perle... 

' The cruel diſpoſition of Opicnivn was diſplayed 
in the abuſe of his victory, and above three thou- 2 
ſand of the defenceleſs and / proſtrate multitude. 
periſhed by the ſword or the ſentence of the con- 
ſul: But the Romans were long accuſtomed to 
the habits of laughter ; not only in foreign war 
man race. The combats of gladiators had been 
communicated from Greece and Aſia to Italy; 
and near five centuries from the foundation. of 
cimus Brutus celebrated the obſequies of their 
father by the mortal combats of their ſlaves. The 
ſavage practice was admired and improved; the 
moſt vigorous captives were purchaſed hy per- 


fans who he chain is che wit of amps ad . 


extorted a guilty ſubſiſtence by hiring them to the 
rich to adorn the bloody pomp. of their public 
entertainments. The devoted victims were led 
in pairs by their maſter to the fatal ſcene of their 
triumph or deſtruction; they were ſworn never $0 
recede, but to figlt-to the laſt extremity; and, if 
exhauſted with fatigue and faint from wounds, a 
e combatant implored che mercy of l. 


'G2 ſary, 
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A e cen the die reforiddel ic de 
cries of the frantic ſpectators, Let him receive 
the ſword; and their ſanguinary ſentence in- 
ſtantly was ſealed in wu era ea EE 


The combat of the Becky with the Retiarius, 5 
as deſcribed in the eighth Satire of Juvenal, form- 
ed one of the moſt lively ſcenes in the bloody 
ſports of the amphitheatre: The Secutor was 
armed with an helmet, ſword, and buckler; his 
naked antagoniſt had only a large net and a tri- 

dent; with the firſt he endeavoured to entangle, 


With the laſt to diſpatch his enemy; if he miſſed - 


the firſt throw, he was obliged to fly from the 
purſuit'of the Secutor till he had prepared his net- 
for a ſecond caſt. The numbers of gladiators 
were ſwelled with the encreaſing depravity of 
Rome: In the ædileſhip of Julius Cæſar the 
eruel pleaſures of the multitude were prolonged 
by the combats of ſix hundred and forty ; but 

their deſpair was ſometimes fatal to their employ-- 
ers; and Spartacus, who long exerciſed the va- 
lour of the Roman legions, and who triumphed 
over the conſular forces of Lentulus, had been 
FFF 
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WARS WITH THE ALLOBROGES- AND DALMATIANS. 
 — FORMIDABLE MIGRATION OF THE CIMBRI == 
\ THEY DEFEAT THE CONSUL PAPIRIUS -CARBO. 
| == ORIGIN OF THE  JUGURTHINE WAR, — In- 
. TERFERENCE OF THE ROMANS, — JUGURTHA, 1S 

| SUMMONED-/TO ROME z = HIS INTRIGUES ; 
| MURDERS MASSIVA 3 — 18 ORDERED ro QUIT 
ITALY, — WAR WITH NUMIDIA. — THE ROMAN 
ARMY 1s . SURROUNDED . BY THE /NUMIDIANS, | 
-AND COMPELLED TO. CAPITULATE, — THE. a 
MATE DETERMINE TO CONTINUE THE, WAR, = 
METELLUS. 1$ APPOINTED TO THE COMMAND. IN 
NUMIDIA 3 — HIS RAPID SUCCESS. — DISTRESS 
or JUGURTHA. — ORIGIN AND CHARACTER, OF | 
| MARIUS 3-— HIS FIRMNESS AS TRIBUNE; —1S 
| CHOSEN LIEUTENANT ro- METELLUS 3 —,RE- 


TURNS TO ROME, AND SUES FOR THE CONSUL- "9 
SHIP 3 — HIS ADDRESS ro THE. ' PEOPLE; — HE 78 


surzkRcEDEs METELLUS;j — SURPRISES THAPSA 3 
„ — ros- 


6 PRO OF ROME, 


nm POSESSES HIMSELF OF THE nul ur * 
5 GCURTHA ; — DEFBATS THE ARMIES OF NUMIDIA 
5 Ap MAURITANIA, =» SYLLA IS APPOINTED # 
| | QU-BSTOR ro THE ARMY OF MARIUS. — HE 18 
. . DISPATCHED ro NEGOCIATE 'WITH ROCCHUS ; | 
» — HE -PREVAILS o BOCOHUS 70 bern UP 
55 | ene 


=_> 
v. o. ele. THE -clamours of the ultitude 
Were filencedd by the fate of, Gracchus and the 
flaughter of three thouſand of their fellow-citizens; 
their fears were proclaimed by the public ſentence 
"Which acquitted and applauded the conful Opi- 
Tnids ; and during ten years whith elapſed from 
dhe deach of Caius to the commencement, of the 
Jugurtlüne war, the attention of the Romans was 
printipaly directed to multiply their colonies, and 
_"Uiffufe the terror of their name beyond the moun- 
. "tains of the Alps. The ſurnames of Aﬀobrogicus 
3 and Dalmaticus reveal the triumphs of Fabius and 
| _ "Metellus over the Allobroges and Dalmatians, 
But in Thrace the conſul Marcus Poreius Cato 
was ſurpriſed and defeated by the Scordiſci, a bar- 
bardus race, who boaſted their deſcent from the 
Salle foſlowers of Brennus: So complete was the 
5 eee 
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purſuit of the barbarians, that Cato alone eſcaped 
from the diſaſtrous field. His ſucceſaful flight 
_ expoſed him to the indignation of his eountry; 
on his return to Rome he was accuſed of extor- 
tion; and the ſentence which cundemned him to 
perpetual baniſhiment, might be conſidered rather 
AA 25 eee FORY 
avarice. 9 
The vitors ſpread themſelves aver" Phellaly 


utmoſt verge of che land, and a ſhower of jave- 


Uns and miſfile weapons diſcharged into the ocean, 


proclaimed their impotent reſentment againſt the 
- waves which interrupted their conqueſts. In the 


| be fern. extended their devaſtations to 


hicentious - purſuit of ſpoil their forces had been 


ſeparated ; the vigilance of Didius, prætor of II- 
tyricurn; ſeined the moment of enterpriſe; at the 
head of a ſmall aides, AI IS e 
verſed Theflaly, attacked and cut in pieces the 
ſcattered bands of the rovets, and compelled them 
again to retire within: the limits of Thrace. ” 
of the barbarians threatened the tranquillity and 
' even the ſafety of Italy: On the frontier of II- 
hyricum the innumerable ſwarm was firſt deſcried 


by the aſtoniſhed Romans; and the name of 


Ae Sa thn; 
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hich had been ſuelled by che. turbulent tribes. of 
the Teutones-and Ambrones, che Teftolagi and 


9050 puted at tres: hundred. thoword, Ggiting men; 


arreſted by. heir wives and. children who accom- 
panied them. They had attempted already to 
| penetrate the receſſes of the Hercinian foreſt, and 
to diſpoſſeſs the Boian Gauls of their ſettlements ; 
lour of their adverſaries; and baffled in their firft 
enterpriſe they directed their tumultuous march 
towards Aquileia. The ſafety of the province of 
| Illyricum demanded the preſence of the conſul 
Papirius Carbo; he ventured imprudentiy g en- 
| Poſe the legions to the ſhock. of their 1 
gigantic enemies; the Romans were rudely en- 
-countered and overthrown, and a ſudden tempeſt 
alone preſerved them from total deſtruction; yet 
the barbarians, with unaccountable levity, ſeemed 
to have turned aſide, from the invaſion of Italy; 
and while they indulged themſelves in the deſo- 
lation of Tranſalpine Gaul, the Romans embraced 
the welcome reſpite to extend their influence and 
b * over the ſpacious realms of Africa. BY 
The ſceptre.of Numidia had, alive he. death. of 
 Makinifla, paſſed to the hands of his ſon Micipſa; 
e ENG REY tranquil ſuc- 
Was > be ne 
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 &effion of his ſons Adherbal and Hiempfal were 


ambition of his nephew Jugurtha. . ' He would 
willingly have extinguiſhed his jealouſy- in the 
blood of him who had raiſed it, but he ail 
the reſentment of his ſubjects, who already ad- 
mired the beauty, the ſtrength, and dexterity of 
Jugurtha; and the obnoxious kinſman was de- | 
tached wich a body of cavalry" to join the ſecond. 
Africanus under the walls of Numantia, in the 
his deſtruction. But the project which had been 
| flamed: the ambition of Jugurtha. In the ſiege 
ol Numantia he acquired the affections of the ſol- 
chers, and deſerved. the eſteem of their leader; 


urged him at the death of Micipſa to aſpire to 
the crown of Numidia; they repreſented to him 
een Roan; mos that a liberal diſtribu- 
(nx 0 the deter of his wee. 1 


1 — — Mo 
vicdor, and was ftrongly recommended to the fa- 
vour of Micipſa. The aged monarch, if he re- 
ſpected not the virtues of his nephew, feared at 
r By an act of 

imprudent 


* 
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| be ths Dh annie an preventive 
- for the weakneſs of his ſons; and his laſt will be- 
NN ere ee eee e e 

empſal, and Jugurtha. 


The haughty ſpirit of Hiempſal de at as 
andere and the ſame. farcaſnr. that re- 
proached the laviſh bequeſt of his: father, im- 
peached the claim of Jugurtha, The latter had 
the five laſt: years of the reign of Micipſa, when 


mould be repealed. | I conſent to it readily,” 


_ meplicd Hiempſal, with an air of exultation ; << fur 
& it is but chree years ſince he adopted you.” 


The ſeverity of the reply. ſunk deep into the 


mind of Jugurtha; he meditated a dark and dead- 


Which was accepted by his perfidious kinſman, 


. * 


u revenge: A few nights after Hiempſal was 


murdered in his hed; and the preſent of his head, 


CN EEE nn 
OO. 


... 


pi wie Wee Saginbe; But 
dhe inenperience of the former was unequally op- 


poſed to the veteran ſkill of the latter; Adherbal, 


aſter an ineffectual ſtruggle, ſought refuge in the 
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| ef Jrigurihs,”" 


| - Vet the mind ef the ufurper ms open by 
e and conſtant apprehenſions: He dreaded 


the powerful interference of Rome; and he ſoon 


experienced what he dreaded,” Though [the ſe- 


inſenſible wo the Penh of Jager. 


A Maki; 1 —— 


as principal commiſſioner to adjuſt the pretenſions 


of the rival princes ; and, by an impartial diviſfien 
| — ana bz pic oj 


en 


TTT ans 
rents the character of Opimius was ſtained with 


, Numidia was waited under de fole authority 


[ 


cruelty, in his mediation between Adherbil and 


Jugurtha it was with equal juſtice expoſed to the 
charge of venality: The gold of the royal affaffin 
atoned for all his crimes, and ſanctioned all his 
deſires. The ſpecious partiality of Opimius af- 


ſigned to Adherbal a part of Numidia abound- 


but whoſe inhabitants, luxurious and enervated, 


dreaded the weight--of arms; and whoſe wealth 


only ſerved to tempt. the rapacity of the firſt dar- 
ing invader: While to Jugurtha were allotted the 
populous and fertile provinces which border on 


Mauritania; whoſe hardy natives, in the labours 


3 


* 
* 
” f 4 
- 
- * 
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Knee und herbe prepared their hn. 
for the more dangerous toils of war. 

In poſſeſſion of the faireſt portion of Numidia, 
|  Jugurta: impatiently aſpired to the dominion of 
the whole ; and ſcarce had the commiſſioners. re- 

turned from Africa, before the Romans were aſto- 
niſhed by the intelligence that Adherbal was de- 
feated, and inveſted in Cirta by the arms of Ju- 


Surtha. So. daring an inſtaction ought to have 


- kindled the inſtant reſentment of the republie; 
but the reſolutions of the ſenate were languid and 
dilatory. New commiſſioners were appointed, 
and new negociations were adopted; Jugurtha 
- bribed. the firſt, and perplexed the laſt ; and while | 
bof Rome, the garriſon of Cirta were compelled. to 
capitulate; and Adherbal was involved in the 
ſame fate as his brother Hiempſal. 
I The ſenate ſtill heſitated 3 bur the indignation 
| TIE Rr Ions and 
5 Memmius, the tribune of the people, diſ- 
ed from the roſtrum the corruption of the 
an and the guilt of Jugurtha. What might 
have been denied to juſtice was granted to ſhame ; 
and an army haſtily levied, and commanded by 


Calpurnius Beſtia, entered Numidia. Invincible 


in arms, the conſul was vanquiſned by the gold 
ol his adverſary. The ſubmiſſion of Jugurtha was 
* ä accepted, 
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— he was: onfinmetl/by Bolts -fnklivr - 


poſſeſſion of the throne that he had uſurped. Bur 


the ſcandalous tranſaction kindled again the elo—-—x 
quence of Memmius; even the ſenate bluſhedd; 
;! 8 
duct before the tribunal of that aſſembly. 


Sadie detour billets fr dunk, e 1 8 


P ——— TW 
faith of the republic was pledged for his ſafety; and 
he conſented to degrade the dignity of a monarch by 


appearing as a ſuppliant. | His dreſs was plain and 


humble, his deportment calculated to excite pity ra- 
ther than'envy ; and he only retained the character 


of a prince in the inſidious profuſion with which he 


laviſhed his treaſures. But he found the more he 


gave, the more he was expected to give; ang 


though Rome was venal, that the wealth of Africa 


would ſoon be exhauſted in the vain attempt of 


and reproaches; and a new crime compelled him 
| eee e ee 
Italy with precipitation. * 
Mlaſſiva, a grandſon of Maſinifla nnd OW 
beſides Jugurtha, alone remained of the royal race; | 
was- perſuaded by. the conſul Albinus to urge his 
„ OT OT gs The voice - 
of a competitor” awakened the rage and -over- 
OD | wuhelmed 


ot HISTORY OF ROME. 
vhelmed the prudence of the king of Numidia. 
| Bomilcar, one of his moſt confidential domeſtics ; 
and Maffiva was publickly aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets 
of Rome. Though the hand of Jugurtha was not 
ſeen in the execution of the crime, yet it was lit- 
le doubted who prompted it: The diligence of 
the conſul Albinus trated the deed to its guilty 
author; but the people amidſt their indignation re- 
ſpe&ed the ſanctity of the public faith; Jugurtha 
vas commanded to quit the territories-of the re- 
public; and as he caſt a laſt look on the walls 


of Rome, he could not repreſs the reproachful 


exclamation * Venal city: how readily would 
eee, bre, are., THR 
. Che eee eee eee 
iin e 0e une det to Albinus z 
add in teh for the fate of Maſſiva would, 
it was ſuppoſed, have ſtimulated- him to the moſt 
ſtrenuous exertions ; but Albinus appears to have 
ſlumbered over the important enterpriſe ;. and 
when ſummoned to Rome to preſide. over the 


© gleftion''of conſuls, | his inaRtivity was Kill more 


unhappily ſucceeded by the rapacious diligence of 
| his brother Aulus. With fatal perſeverance Aulus 
preſſed the ſiege of Suthul, a ſtrong and almoſt 
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the part of his 
2 6 
the contemplation of the rich ſpoil; he was ſuddenly 
awakened to a ſenſe of his danger by the- unwel- 


come preſence of Jugurtha. Each avenue was © 


ſecured by the diligence of the Numidians; the 


Roman army was inveſted on every ſide ; the fide= 


Joerg at ns a dj dep: He 
em already pervetiedt by — pl 
e ves, e wer, ate, ever . | 
eee. the yoke, of eva- 
„ days Numidia, and of ſubſcribing, | 
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Pride of the Numidian monarch wa humbled, | 
his hopes broken; even Bomilcar, in whom 
W ee dn Get b A bad cons 
red againſt his ' life ; he was affailed at once by 
open force and ſecret treaſon ; he feared the Ro- 
mans, but he dreaded ſtill more his on ſubjects; 
his days were clouded by the moſt gloomy ap- 
prehenſions, his nights were paſſed in ſleepleſs 
anxiety'; he ſtarted at every noiſe, he trembled 
at his own ſhadow. Oppreſſed by remorſe and 


| deſpair, he conſented to deliver to the Roman 


_ general, his arms, his elephants, and his treaſures: 
But the fears of a man, or the ſpirit of a king, 
revolted at the condition of ſubmitting to tha 
mercy of the Romans; and Metellus aſpired to 
the honour of leading in chains the captive ſove- 
/ reign of Numidia, when his expectations were 
blaſted, not by the valour and addreſs of Ju- 
gurtha, but by the unexpected appointment of a 
rival, whoſe humble origin he had deſpiſed, and 
whoſe proud pretenſions he had derided - 
Arxpinum, an obſcure village of Samnium, and 
which now is confounded in the modern king- 
Marius. In the indigent condition of peaſants, 
| his father and mother earned a ſcanty ſubſiſt- 


 iovie 67 out. 4% 
8 the trariquil and E 


bus occupation of huſbandry; ws brats ng of 
Teveritcen he enliſted in the Roman legions,” His | 
Arength, his courage, and his diligence attracted 


the notice of his commanders; and it was prü- 10 


| bably in che ſtation of a fubaſkern officer, that 


Tit the ſiege of Numantia he deſerved and ob- 


_ - ined the applauſe of the ſecond Africanus. l! 
he army his riſe was gradual but inceſſant; and 
Every ſtep was the recompenſe of ſome fignal anll 
Wuftrious action; amidſt his elevation he ſtill pre- 
ſerved the ruſtic manners of his early youth; but 
his rude exterior concealed an ardent and inſa- 
Tate ambition; and from the attainment of m- 
titary honoürs, he aſpired to patticipate in us 
eivil-adminiſtration of his country. 
"His birth and ſervices recommended him t 
the commons; and ſoon after the death of "Caius 
'Gracchus, they eagerly embraced the opportuhity 
'6f moitifying the nobles by promoting to the ſi- 
ation of tribune, the ſon of an obſcure 
In Nis new office, Marius diſplayed 'the viths 
qualities of * prudence and firmneſs. Although 
he av6ided reviving the public diſſenfions by imi- 
tating the example of the Gracchi, yet his featleſs - 
ſpirit üſſerted with” boldneſs the facred character 
he wks hiveſted with. He had PTS ET Va 
Vor. IL * . 


1 
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 gulation to reſtrain the confuſion of nopuler elec- 
tions; the ſenate with - held their conſent from the 


ſalutary project; and the undaunted tribune not 


only menaced the conſul with inſtant impriſanment 7755 


but actually committed Lueius Metellus, who had 
preſumed to vote againſt his propoſal. The dif- 
pute vas terminated by the ſubmiſſion of the ſe- 
nate; and the family of Metellus probably over- 
looked the inſult, ſince the appointment of Quin= | 


85 tus Cxcilius to conduct the war in Numidia was 


| followed by the nomination of Marius ad his lieu- 


| tenant. 


- As ſecond 1 in 1 A ee | 


public opinion of his own military talents, and re- 
.pined at che exploits and renown of his leader. 


Towards the end of the ſecond campaign he | 


ſolicited permiſſion to return to Rome, to fue 
for the office of conſul. Decency would not per- 
mit Metellus to refuſe his requeſt ;, but he diſ- 
miſſed him with the ſarcaſtic admonition, Cx 
« will be time enough, Marius, for you to ſtand. 
cc for the conſulate, when my own ſon ſhall be 
« of age uo be your colleague,” | 5 
At Rome, the reception of Marius ſurpaſſed | 
his fondeſt expectation. The commons liſtened 
in tranſport to the atchievements of a warrior, 
_ whoſe fame reflected luſtre on their own. order. 
Inſtead of * he boaſted the meanneſs of 
his 
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| his origin; compared his om deeds with thoſe - 
of the nobles; and promiſed in one +campaign 
the final conqueſt of Numidia. His frankneſa 
was applauded, his actions recompenſed, and his 
e. he was raiſed to the dignity 
of conſul ; and his ambitious deſires were accom- | 
n n 
r ee 3 
The ſenate 0 3 the promation, . 
* they had ſilently acquieſced in the nomina- 
tion of Marius. His demand of recruits, and levies. 


wn, inſtantly complied wich; and, they flattered _ 


themſelves that the popularity of the ne conſul 
would be extinguiſhed by, the reluctance of the 


citizens to. partake the hardſhips and dangers _ 


of the Numidian war. But Marius diſcerned, 
expoſed, and eluded the ſnare ;, In an aſſembiy 
ol the people he recapitulated the difficulties to 
which he was ſubjected. « To prepare for wur 
cc and at the ſame time to be frugal of the pub- 
_ . ©, he wealth; to compel. to the ſervice: thoſe 
. whom you are unwilling to diſpleaſe; to at- 
cc tend to every thing that concerns the ſtate both 
es at home and abroad; and to ſtruggle againſt 
_ * a, confederacy. of envious and factious men, 
determined to ↄppoſe all my. meaſures ; theſe 
are more arduous attempts than you, . my fel- 
* ow3citivens, ee imagine.” . ITS 
4359; a H 2 a 8 5 « If, 


OF EET TITTY 
4 2 " K 


= you ſpears, banners, trappings, and other military 


a the luftre of their illuſtrious deſcent; by «the 


A nnot dazzle, indeed, your judginents with 
. a long train of che images of my progenitors; 
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1 160% continued he, . 
| . Point offices, other men ſniould fail, they ure 


protected from cenſure and eondemnation by 


tc hetoic actions of their ànceſtors, the credit of 
«their relations and friends, and the nutmerbus 


* crowd of their clients and dependents. But 1 


« have no reſource of this kind to rely on; and 


my ſole hope and danse mut Ay | 


& own virtne and integrity. 92 


«nor can 1 reckon the conſulſhips and triumphs 
. which have adorned my family. But I can ſhow. 


+ rewards, which have been given me by the ge- 
* nerals under whom I ſerved; and 1 can ſƷẽ 
you my body covered with ſcars of wounds, 
e and all B rr; theſe are my images, theſe ate 
my triumphs; and ſuch is my nobility, not in 
e inheritance from others, but what I have my- 


„ bn gy, centage 


. 7 


bours, and perils. | | 
e am reproached der 1 amm deſtitute OY 
ee quence, and ignorant of Grecian Rterature; but 


| * I defpife talents which may ſerve to palliate in- 


. famy;; and contemm arts, which in poliſhing, 


« enervate the mind, Ü 


gg | * in 
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1 7 of the dees one way dene ap- oh 
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the legionaries had already periſhed in the vum 
effort” to pry er ſtrep and as Page. 
flier in th patio ſpoil, ESD wn NE: 4 
quented track which commanded the fortreſs. He 
climbed the heights obſerved the garriſon ; aw 
. Four hundred choſen men were commanded 
to follow the footſteps of the Ligurian ; they gain- 
ed wich difficulty the top; a feigned attack on 
the oppoſite fide diſtracted the attention of the 
— - _— 
became the reward of the fro an of 
Fry A ehe eg eoikd dot tithe de Bate 
ing fortunes of the king of Numidia. His veretan 
Africans were ſupported by the freſh ſquadrons'of 
3 About de hour of the 
5 6 of their barharois ard Irmer s, 
mies. Marius was the firſt in arms; he flew to 
the poſt of danger ; chaſtiſed by his perſonal vi. 
8 e erer. 


8 * 


A ated ft 


my Was, already: in their camp; and. a mid 


* reſolution of Bocchus ; he 


ii tans. in the. dige d ef Gmb © 
Roman liceratare, . As. queſtor-he; had joined che 
Keel i e Gege of, K Thapſaz Maß neither, his e 


e um J icht, Bus, their umd, wers 
roken by the. ſound of the Roman, trumpet ch 


t alone ſayed them . from. deſtructigg. 
The indefatigable Iugurtha again united: his 


'forces;, attacked, the Romans near, che walls gf = 
 Cirta, and was again compelled to yield eee 


had ſhiker üs 
for peace q an 
> bend him to the wiſhes of the Romans, Marius 
0, the, gourt.of ; Maugitapia his queſtion 
Lean emen e beit, enim 439112 ono 5 

from-the Cornglign family. Mia had 
lied. in. youth the luſtre of his birth by the in 


dulgence. of haxury, and pleaſyre, hut had improved 


ſteady valour. Reiterated 


traction. nor acquiſitions could; recommend him 


| be who, glaried. in hitiple: 


beiap origin. He was expoſed to che reproagh. of = 
his general, who, complained. that, in, ſo rough. and 

deſperate a ſeryice, che republic. hag given him ſa 
foft. and delicate a quæſtor. But the courage, of 


wm Tm vagal ring and. ardent 5 ee 


hopes 


%.® . 
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al 363 - The Myra, 58 
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hpes of fame, reconciled; him: toy ett tail an 


hardſhip. His'courteous manner; ſagn,apached ig 


him the alfeRtions gfo the ſoldiers 0 aneh 
in actian . eſſacei the. prejudices; and, commended 


. . -of ks: generals: 7 01 yd ohubans 
- Eſcorted by a thouſand horſe, Sylla of ung 
proceeded to the court of Maurita- _ 
nia: In his way he eluded by his dexterity the - 
ſnares, -or awed by his firmneſs the hoſtile. de- 

tachments of Jugurtha, which had been ſtationed 
to intercept his march. He found Bocchus pen- 
ſive, embarraſſed, and irreſolute ; ſhame forbade- 
him to abandon the Numidian king, fear prompted 
him to acquieſce in the demands of the Romans, 
ö He liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of Jugurtha, to 
ſeize the perſon of Sylla, and by the poſſeſſion 
of ſo illuſtrious a captive, . extort from, the ſenate 
| advantageous conditions of peace: But he adopt- | 
ed the counſels of Sylla, to deliver up Jugur- 
tha, and to purchaſe the friendſhip of the repub - 
lic, by ſurrendering her moſt inveterate enemy. _ 
In violating the laws of hoſpitality, Bocchus had 
recourſe to thoſe practices which are the favourite 
reſources of weak and little minds. He invited 
Jugurtha to a conference; but the place choſen for 
their interview had been inſidiouſiy lined by the 
troops of Mauritania, The guards of the Numi- 
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be was ſummoned io Rome. SN the honours 
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1 ae we a 
Pr Marius had fulfilled his -promiſes to 
che Roman people ; the arrangement of che king 


dom that he had ſubdued ſtill claime I divert 
his preſence ; the treachery of Bocchus was * 


reſerves. for the heirs. of, Maſiniſſa and Marius 


A triumph, and to- he AGED. Wi FE 
_ enfular dignity... Auen 1920899 af ETTEAM 
Phe tiumphal can Ka re follawed 
- by & Main af Affen capfixes, and enriched by 
the .treafores, of Numidia 3; but amigh the re- 
fion, every eye vas fixed, an Jugurtha ;: and in 
the, debaſementcof the regal-dignitys.. the dllaſtrious 
flave might bave haped : that the: vengeaneer of 
kis maſters would have been. ſatiated » Bus. the Jife 


. of the; monareb had only. been ſpared. $a; fell he 
| Pomp of -the: conquerors the decree of death 
had gone forth. from; the capital he was ꝓlunged 

ingo a dark and damp dusgeen, ang, left ate: ex- 


ire of cold and hunger: And. though: the aman- 
ner of his * may inſpire us wich horror, the 
AY 1 5 | Myrcerer 
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| SOT ob Rome. - wy. 
— r kleb Ad- A dhetel- ban hopes 
Tim td our compnſſin rn It; 
. ſYer drhile the "Romans: indhiged . bee 1 
in tfunaphnl acclanzaione, chen mind: 5:15" 14 
were clouded by anxiety. From the'defeat bf Pal 
pirius Carbo, during four years, the Cimbri had 
rioted, without oppoſitioh, in the ſpoils of Tran 
able arm to clieck their deſtructive progreſs: He 
attacked and Was ovef+thrown: by the hoſt vf the 
barbariams; his ſucceſſorz, Aurelius Scaurus und 
Caſſius Lonꝑgirnis, in the ſame attempt, were cp 
ſed to tlie ſame diſgrace; yet it iñ probabhle that 
che loſs of the Rumins in theſe repeated engage: 
ments was fär from donſiderũble; and it was 
not till che cunſulate of Servilius/Ceepio, ur | 
the terror of the Cimibrian name was diffuſeddgd 
ame Thy oy nh eee of GS „ 
| OE gy" 14 75 93 e 
1 V 5 c 45 F 
| Hal ae d dm We ese wid we „ 
der the exdufive kdeniinifitarion of juſtice, i 
Veen in part repealed througtt che inſſwence d“ 
Ctepio; and the title of Para ef © the Senate 
proclaimed the gratitude of that aſſembly to Sera + 
Vis, Under Whoſe auſpfers hoy had ben in me 
22 ER 1 
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conſul received with tranſport his appointment 19+ = 
the command of the armies in Gaul; and in tis + 
firſt advices which announced the recovery of To- by, 
lofa, Nerf er eee neee, 
eee He was e ee 
it eee e but as nen 


N Mallius, one ee e Was als 
 - ordered to oppoſe the Cimbri; and to bee 

| Dranſalpine ferctethents-of-abe-republic: * e 

i The broad and rapid ſtream of the re F 
fixed upon by Crepio ind Mallius 5 the boundary 

tated their deſtruction: In the firſt operations f 


Cæpio, and that general paſſed the Rhone, not to 
the ſupport. of his colleague, but in the fond pre- 
ſumption of acquiring the ſole glory of victory, by - 
nnen 

| «Thai edge of Cen pie de x; length üs 
eee of his ſoldiers, and he ee ee 
. | 3 
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| HISTORY or ROME. 1 


— enter the camp of Malliusz- but if the 
* of the Roman commanders at firſt -awed 
- the barbarians, their-ſpirits were reſtored: by the 
intelligence of their diſſenſions: They offered hat- 
tle, their challenge was accepted; but the Roman 
chiefs ruſhed. to the encounter. without concert and 
without order. Eighty thouſand Romans atohed 
and if we may credit the authority: of Plutarch, 
only ten eſcaped to carry the melancholy tiding to 
Rome nor had the republic any: reaſon to mois 
that Mallius and eee e eee ene 
reßck af the fran. r n 

ee eee W e e e 
e ee ee ee eee 
no more. The fears of a trembling capital mag 
nified the ſtrength, the ſtature, and che barbarity 
of the victorz; and the affrighted citizens liſtened 
in terror and aſtotiſhment to the deſeriptibn of 
enemies, whoſe: helmets diſplayed the grim heads 


of laughtered. beaſts, whoſe painted -ſhiclds and 


weighty. ſwords were impervious and ixreſif 
whoſe impenetrable ranks. were locked yogether 
with chains of iron, and whoſe myriads in the day 

of battle, formed into a vaſt and ſolid ſquare; © 


=; preſented on every ſide a cloſe array which oc 


pied above three miles. Nor were they more 
tremendous in the hour of action than | inexorable | 
32 | SITY in 
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nn car- 
nge nor offers nor entreaties co, moe to 
| Mercy due barbartin, who was intlifſerent age 
ind inſatiate-of blood. = 1 n * e {271 * 
WC Nat The Sn und danger of 
eng were „ 
1 Redtlias wes at che head of an uf 
_ Irvied: its Haſſe NOIR 
the:cdnquergrof Numidia was alone deered en- 
 pable of withſtanding the Cimbri; he Was Hes 
called fromm Itaby, changet his habit of triumph 
for that of wur, and acc ]ũ·Ʒ2. ed by Sylin as His 
heutenint;! e impatiently nn his Journey 46 
erect ne trophies in in Guul. 9%: 113 Ao 
24121. 4122.3: The levity bits bade e 
«<Q AE 1/2) their victory over Mallids and Cæphĩt 
| hadbpronimzeti/them-to defer the-invaſion of Teily = 
for tit of Spain; and during two years that they 


Anden tele devaſtarions over that continent, 


tte tertorb of the Rothatis; 'and the therits'of Mt © 


nus, are atteſted: by /his ſucceſſive promotion 00 
e offlce of conſul. * Gi N01GL $368 10 
5 8 Adu. It was in dhe fourch year of lis joys 


"He Kn 505 ing that een was affciated 
© . 84 a 
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se RY OFAKOME: . * 


obs obe che Fontzers of Traly; -Repolſedsliti Spain; 
© tt varie tribes of *barbatlans returmed 10. che 


ſcene of their former vitories + By different routes. 
they” directed their tumultuous march tbwands 


may, heir dhe WhiGent"d6lony ef Au Seating 


eden kingdom of Flanctz che- Teutones and 
Ambiones were encounteret and defeated! with 
cruel ny by — D e 
Adige, Enke este ee de ian inf 
petuous torrent of the- Cimbrf i The hear af the 
ſtvureſt legionaries' were appalled”: dy their um- 


bers, their diſcordant clamours, and ttemendodb 


Apect; the Roman genetal in vain attempt th 
eee ee vdiee and example: 
i& punit was intrhoderate and univerſally" And in 
e ürnely meaſure of a retreat, even the habglity 
ppi ol Rome eviieſſed the ppudenbe ef Otter 
Tue fercle county from de dg s 
the Po was blaſted by the preſenss of the IF 
Dithbity "Res rectibled}/ unit hee ſue; wick the 
digrity of conſul, was a fiſch time entruſtec 10 


Mars, With his victoricus Bands, fill Neaindel | 


Witkt the laughter of the Vatbarians; he rapidly - 
8 paſſed from the Wer aß the Riſe t dhe banks af 


D wh? Apes d- Wer Guide und bus 


Which; under the name of Ain; forins part of he 
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* us Ton or ROME. / 
their" emulation. by. the diſplay: of his recent. to- 


The conſederate leaders traverſed „ 3 
1 eC:ake fone: invaders; the Cimbri were 


* * 


aved by their undaunted countenance; and igno- 
rant of the fate of the Teutones, whoſe kindred 
arms they anxiouſly-awaited, they condeſcended to 
negociate. Their ambaſſadors entered the Roman 
camp: they demanded lands for themſelves and 
their brethren, ( Mchat brethren are theſe you ſpeat 
„ exchimed Marins, = Te Teutones, --- 

Spare yourſelves - the needleſs trouble? replied 
e con, with en infking ſil, we have} 


«' ready provided them with lands, of which they | 


* will rein exernal poſton: Bur ſince you cm 

their alliance,” continued he, it will not be 
c gremicting -you tp 
embrace your kinſmen.“ The leaders of the 


Ambrones and Teutones, the captives of his for- 
mer victories, were produced, in chains; and with 


the menace of immediate vengeance, the barbarian 
ambaſſadors retired. indignantiy from the tent of 
the Roman conſul. bs viii Bits won Ae 

. ͤ che Cimbel minhs have 


dr own weakneſs, and the ſuperiority of 
Rome; but the-fearleſs ſouls of the warriors of the 
North were inſenſible to danger, and ardent for 
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ec of the Romans to take counſel of 


bs c E 
2 e eee eee 
Ns * plain of Vercellæ, 14 
! _ eren ONE IG, 
vo epred the promiſe 
ithful -to po he pom ik pr} a, noel 
3 e Fae we 2 
The level country : 
("I ond les ntl wie? 
anden cavalry and its ample {| | 
22 e eee e, 
| bloody coli th mn by (in. 
5 the. 
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hun 
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they ce 
the da 
alone; 25 
2 the 
11 in an —— 4 
2 Veen ea at a diſtance from the Yo 
2 was it until the exertions — — 
had broken the barbarian 1 
ſwelled 2 return the tide e - 
wor fifty thouſand of the: Cimibyi periſhed 
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r Hibs «der e f Mkt 79 
mans were extinguiſhed i a the total deſtruction o 5 


— ao which had eee from mo 
north. vec; 45 09 tht t 
- fn aleo Wed Sylls had. n 
Mee triithphed:) On a former occaſion he had 
diſplayed to the Romans the riches of; Africa; but 
inſtead of carriages loaded with gold and fixer, 
they now gazed. in ſechrity on che broken ſwords : 
and: ſhattered armour of an enemy, whoſe.) undiſ-i | 
dplined valeur had: chreatenoch the ſubverſion o the 
Roman empire. Vet the cou was juſt to the 
merits of Catullus ʒ he reſiſtect the partiality of the 
multitude, und imparted to him the triumpbal ho: 
ndurs; but the public opinion: ſtill cdnfined: the 
_ glory of the Cimbrian vicbory p Marie, and; in 
the expreſiive words of Junicrialp the brows, of be 
proc ee e & An ce 
lauen EM 2 8 Is bot 115021 23 209 
* en den. 
being reſtored to tranqquilhty. The amogous, paſ- 
ſions of Vettiu, a Roman knight, had interrupted 
the repoſe of the republic: In the diſſolute plea - 
ſire of youth he had exhauſted.) an ample patri · 
mony;" which had been tranſmitted to him by a 
ftugal father he had purchaſed, at the price of ſe- 
wei talents, a female laue whoſe beaury had in- 
| flamed 
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Oe ITE EN che ſlave had* been delivered, „ 
. 3 — —— had been repent. 
8 "edly eluded; the injured creditor urged bis de. 
*rhands' with clamour; and Vettius, incapable of 
ſatisfying his importunity, embraced the frantic te- 
ſolution of conſbünding his own ruin in chat of che 
republic: He collected a quantity of arms," afſo- - 
cited in ls enterpriſe 'ſeveri-hundred deſperate 
"Haves, and alfüed dhe purple robe and title 7 
ing. The firſt moments were ſaered do revenge, 
"the next to ſafety; he murdered his creditor; and 
©Fortified a regular camp; the debtor, the robber, 
unh the homicide eigetly tepaited"to/ his ſtandard ; | 
Kis followers were fwelled to three” thouſand''five 
hundred men; ind he might boaſt; that in an open 
engagement he kad at leaſt maintained his ground oy 
"againſt the prætor Lucullus. But a confederacy - , . 
"chat had been formed in guilt could ſcarce be'te- Br 
mented by fidenty) the gold of Lucullus had chr 
rupted Apollonius, on whom Vettius had devolved | 
nis confidence and authority! the perfidy of his | 
| Heutenatit extinguiſhed the hopes of the rebel; yer 
be ſcorned to be"expoſed to the derifion'of' his | 
country; he fell by his on hand; and on his death | 5 
his followers either diſperſed, or were em e 
dhe juftice of the Rem. 3 
EE. had cer Linde 
” Men one dn ler that the" umm: Durſt 
13 b forth 
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1 Nine . 
HBithynia, had in the war againſt the Cimbri been 
ſolicited to join the forces of the republic ; his ex- 
cuſe reproached the lawleſs conduct of the Ro- 


\  - mans; he alleged that numbers. of his ſubjects 


| had been forcibly ſwept away into captivity by the 
_ - farmers of the public revenue. The juſtice of the 
accuſation was acknowledged by the ſenate ; and 
the pro- conſuls and pretors throughout the Ro- 
man empire were ordered to reſtore freedom. to 
. thoſe who had been illegally enſlaved. In Sicily 


che prætor Licinius Nerva, in a ſew days, firuck | 


off the chains of eight hundred miſerable captives : 
The rich were alarmed, their preſents or influence 
| ſuſpended the juſtice of the pretor ; and the ſlaves 
determined to aſſert by force thoſe rights which 
they could no longer expect from the: deciſions of 
* corrupt or intereſted magiſtrate. 

On a craggy rock two hundred indignant ſlaves 
diſplayed the ſtandard ef Freedom. They repulſed - 
their oppreſſors; but they were betrayed by their 
' pretended friends. Two thouſand more imme- 
 diately aroſe in arms; the flaughter of a Roman 
_ detachment, avenged the fate of their brethren ; 


the rumour of ſucceſs. augmented their; num- 


bers to fix thouſand ; they beſtowed the title of 
king on Salvius, whoſe} pretenſions to divination 
inſpired his followers with freſh confidence. He 
formed the ſiege of Morgantia ; defeated Lici- 

1 nius, 


©, 


. 


* 
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whe who hid advaticed-to-raife ir; and-udder the 
new name of Tryphon preſſed the attack with re- 
doubled vigour. He was encountered by an hardy 
race, who were alſo animated by the love of free- . 


dom: The inhabitants of Morgantia had promiſed 


to enfranchiſe their ſlaves if they defended the city 


Tiyphon retired ; but with his retreat the promiſes ' 
of the citizens of Morgantia were forgotten; their 
brave protectors were defrauded of the juſt re- 
compenſe of their valour; witfi mingled anger 
and contempt they broke from the perfidious city, | 


- againſt the aſſallants; their efforts were ſucceſsful ; 


and joined the ' ſtandard of Tryphon. Strong in 


- the numbers and obedience of his ſubjects, the 
new moriarch/ fixed his reſidence at Triocola : The 
ſtrength of the ſituation, the purity of the water, 
and the fertile fields which were extended below, 
Juſtified his choice; and the lofty palace that he | 
_ - erected . might have been prompted by policy, 
er oa gt, eee 
that his power was firmly eſtabliſhed. - 4. 
W's 163 e rtf Sep cilia: Added by 
birth a Cilician, by condition a ſlave, had aſſem- 
bled ten thouſand of the portners of his miſery, 
aſſumed the royal title, aſſerted his claim to 
divine inſpiration, and inveſted Lilybeum. He 
was compelled to raiſe the ſiege with conſiderable 
, doaa 
ar "ls Gablith- 


wo - AISTORY or ROME, > TY 
eſtabliſhment eb eehte endete PIE 
-Misfortune which he. had predicted from the impa - 
yience' or unſkilfulneſs of his followers, were con- 
n 25 „ee r vera g, Barg 


q ©4348 
. EN 747 2 . 


nee, magnanimous ſlave ſoorned ito 
 1aveaken the common cauſe by : perſona}: conteſts 
dor power. 'He-repaired to Triocola; and was, | 
Thy the jealouſy of his rival, plunged into a dark 


dungeon. Thence he was releaſed on the approach 


of the prætor Lucullus; and marched with Try- 


Phon, ar the headof forty thouſand men, to encoun- | 
ter the Roman legions.. In the bloody conflict 
Athenio repreſſed his reſentment, and diſplayed 
his valour: But his followers were broken and 
-Aiſperſed ; he ſfumſelf was dangerouſly: wounded ; | 
hb gy the cover of the night joined with dif- 
y his fugitive brethren: Vet the victory of 
23 appears to have been / attended With no 
(permanent advantage ; and we read with ſurpriſe 
ſoon after of the natural death of Tryphon, and 
hat the devaſtations of e _ again ſuc- 
N rech . b iris 
But the term SN EY 
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— and in the fifth conſulſnip 
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nio; he himſelf. lt" on the field, 


to the laſt; His followers ſhared his fate, or were 
maſſacred by the fury of the viRtors ; and the ac- 
at @ Ln the number of the 
two Servile Wars, im- 
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© HISTORY. QF ROME ane 
che command of the Roman legions in Sicily: By 
de a variety of artful diſpoſitions, he ſtraitened the 
quarters and intefcepted- the- detachments of the 
rebels ;- in the enſuing year a regular and deciſive 
engagement terminated the reign and life of Athe- 
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r CONSULSHIP, OF MARIUS. — - CONFEDERACY 
WITH SATURNINUS AND. GLAUCIA. — CoMMo- 
Trio AT ROME. — ARTIFICE « or "MARIVs, - = BA- 
NISHMENT OF METELLUS. — VIOLENCE OF SA 
 TURNINUS, — HE SEIZES THE CAPITOL. — 18 RE- 
DUCED TO SURRENDER. — 1s PUT TO DEATH. 


WITH HIS ASSOCIATES BY THE PEOPLE, — RE- + 


CALL OF METELLUS, — MARIUS VISITS ASIA, — 
_ CHARACTER OF MITHRIDATES.—SEIZES CAPPA= 
'DOCIA.—SYLLA Is CHOSEN PRATOR. — is COM- | 
| MISSIONED TO RESTORE ARIARATHES TO THE 
THRONE OF CAPPADOCIA. — RECEIVES. AN EM- 
 BASSY FROM THE PARTHIANS. — NEW DISTURB- 
an AT ROME.——CONDUCT OF LIVIUS DRUSUS. 
Kis DEATH.— CONFEDERACY OF THE ITALIAN 
| ALLIES, — DEMAND THE FREEDOM OF ROME. — - 
' REFUSAL or THE SENATE. — SOCIAL WAR, — 
DEFEAT OF RUTILIUS. — INACTIVITY OF MA- | 
RIUS. — EXPLOITS OF SYLLA. — POLICY or 


d. — CONCLUSION OF THE SOCIAL WAR, 
* OBSERVA® 
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Wan hin Eu v. c. 653. 
by foreign invaſion, the military talents of © - © * 
Marius had ſupported his pretenſions to the higheſt 
. dignities of the ſtate; the unprecedented honours ,' | 
of five conſulſhips, and four of them ſucceſſive, 155 5 
might have ſatisfled the ambition of the peaſant of 
Arpinum; and in a private ſtation he might have 
| waited until the danger of his country had again 
ſummoned him to command. But he had been 
too Jong accuſtomed to power to relinquiſh it 
without reluctance; he ſolicited, a ſixth time, the 
| voices of his fellow-citizens for the ſupreme ma- 
giſtracy; the people pauſed, yet conſented ; and 
Valerius Flaccus was Joined with him in the/exer- 
cſe of the conſular authority. 4a hi 
The former conſulſhips of Marius had been 
paſſed in the camp inſtead of the capital; and he 
ſoon perceived that different talents were required 
for the adminiſtration of an empire than for le 
command of an army. In che hour of tranquil- 
Uty the ſtern virtues of a fierce” unlettered ſoldier 
were little reſpected; and the conſul, in the mur- *4 
murs or ſilence of the people, was inſtructed how. 


: \ 
HISTORY ©, F, ROME. 
de he could truſt for his furure popularity to the 
of his former victories. The reſtleſs and 
Eiftious diſpoſition of the tribune Apuleius Sa- 
turninus offered to his wiſhes a proper inſtrument 
of domeſtic diſſenſion; and their confederacy was 
Ftrengrhened. by te. acceſſion of the Prætor Clan- 
cia; a man inſolent in proſperity, . ſervile in ad- 
verfity; and who had ſacrificed his private enmity 
0 Saturninus, to. ſhare the counſels and pe 
ae harveſt of the popular leaders. _ 
5 In their various ſtipulations for their 3 122 
vantage, Marius had engaged, againſt the laws of 
bis country, to ſupport the pretenſions of Saturni- . 
nus, a. ſecond. time, to the office of tribune; "and 
his ze election was oppoſed wich equal vigour by 
| the ſenate and nobles. - Nine of the candi tes 
_were already declared to be choſen in preference h 
to him; and the influence of the ariſtocratic party | 
bad een prevailed on the people. to. | fill the tenth 
place with Nonius 'Sufenas ; when the farellices 
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of Saturninus, enraged at their diſappointment, 
jdt terror 7 Ne 2 che ch 


22 


13 3 ſoldiers 3 

and accuſtomed, under his command to rapine and 
. bloodſhed ; the. tribune was dragged forth; the 
"heed. charakter with which he was, inveſted was 
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To fat his hungry followers, Saturninus pro. 
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-ſolated by the late irrupti ons of the 


ſhould be ſeized in the name "of the | Public, and | 


; diſtributed by lots vo the poorer citiz 


; that in 


the province of Africa the vetcrauis | cul begs: 


warded with an hundred seres each ; that new ſet⸗ 


ns, when kult he embarked. for Africa to 


oled. that thoſe | lands | on the Po which had been | 
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dements ſhould be made in Greece, Macedonia, 
and Sicily; that wherever theſe | colonies ſhould = 
be planted, Marius ſhould be affigned a power of | 
- Inſcribing, at every ſettlement, the names of three 
aliens among the citizens; and thar the money hi- 
therto paid for corn at the public granaries ſhould 
be reſtored; INT ONS e he ry. 
* "The fatal rhndency_ of the laſt motion was dif 
played in the ſenate by the queſtor, Quintus Sei. 
us Cæpio; who repreſented, that if ſuch an | 


: nf ſhould paſs, neither induſtry, order, nor civil go- 


vernment could ſurvive its bateful effects; and , 
that che treaſury of Rome muſt be inadequate to 
ſupply che frantic Uberality of the tribune. His | 
vigorous oppoſition rouſed the ſenate from the ftu- 
of fear or indifference ; and they decreed, that 
whoever propoſed a. law of that nature ſhould be 
| un enemy, to his country. Saturninus 
defpiſed the impotent menaces of the ſenate, and 
had already aſſembled the people to confirm his 
project; when Cæpio, with a band of faithful at- 
tendants, broke the rails, overſet the urns, and | 
diſperſed the multitude: His vigour expoſed him 
to a ſubſequent impeachment ; he was driven into 
baniſhment z bur in exile he might boaſt that he 
| had at leaſt ſuſpended, by his firmncks, the imme 
OS is | 
The 
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ry regulations were, rapid 
| Hough cy by, the moſt important, it was 


was 


creaſon for, any one to interrupt a tribune 
Rn ares, Moi 


168 


be, oo 9 ond 


wot 


| nner 2 # | b . e 
People. Ji tion aun "ob: 
e de Jugurthine » 


rellus; The . 
forgotten or forgiven the injury ;. but che mind « 


plauded his ſentiments; "and Mereilus declared tis 


0 
| Bue Marius was no ſooner affured of the frm- 
neſs; of Metellus than, he changed the 


he had ſo lately held; when the moment 5 
ul approached be arent th dangerous ie 
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„ kalt che Eris r Satuftämüg 
Aa ff decried, he detbänded ard rcelbed u 
oath ; and white he fubſefibed* the (Sertin en 
ment, — 1 ever the Alike of Kit filth: 
fionihed and epi fert bib wet His 
Ekartiþle "Bid" Eonſticus" Virtlie, Nttels 4 
lone refuſed to retract from his former dect! 
don; Anck While Ee csc Me” perde of 
dy, friehds, Wits” repreſented HE dahiget to Which 

5 poſed" To ik il in ay c 
5 ay he, ide e of i tit beg; 2 
5 ee, W to fear is HE: n 


fn penn es 
IIIs 60 Epi. veme kv e 
anceſtors, "ought to Ee W e "this Per- 
n of Netellus, und comftandet the gratttut 
md vcherädn of the Röffats. Büt che vice f 
Saturninus was loud and imperious, the diſpofition 
bf che multitude infolent ad Teditibus; tHe Mottri- 
ous Kenatot, who had enjoyed the honthita "Brie 
| rer e eber in Numa 
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2 KL like the vileſt of criminals. by the 


8 offered. to ſhare his fortunes, and p- 
telt his integrity by force; but he generouſly de. 


Llined to increaſe the confuſion of the common- 


wenich by afſerting his inpocence. . « If the times 


re -Y 
* 


ap, eee e e dee gt of * 

R the city than. 
0M pans Lge Hee Matos had inde An 
che torrent of ſedition ; and he himſelf was ad- 


;niſhed at che rapidity of its progreſs, Saturninüs 
aſpired a third time to the tribuneſhüp; and Glau- 
cia, diſdaining the Jaws which interpoſed two years. 
between the office of prætor and of conſul; - 
 keited, the conſulſhip: The former had joined in his 
retenſic Equitius, an obſcure plebeian, but Wo 
had aſſumed with the name the popular character 
.of the ſon of Tiberius Gracchus. The impoſtor 
was led to priſon by the order of Marius 3 but che 
©" multitude burſt the doors, reſcued him from con- 
_ Fares, ind peveitined Agfa Wu ee 
trtibunes of the people. 
The election for confuls wis conduct with N 
Ver. IL. a -, Oy" 7 Ys ets: mere 


and expoſed to the. indignity ot | 


«, ſhould mend,” ſaid he, he, © I ſhall recoyer my ſta- - 
4 tion; r e 
« , The ſaſety of his country,” ſays * 
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1 People, 8 in the mic of the 'Forum, 


"midſt the acclamations of a blood ody 8 less lab 
4 ble, Saturninus and his aſſociates 5 calmly "retired 
8 ; bent What new vi ictims "the ; ould therk 
9 their-am 100 or reſentment. 4 
AY In 'mournful r FO wks debate 

"by what what meaſures they could pres the dommöf⸗ 
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-federates of Saturninus TR him with 
tle of kings... 


nn 4 


for the conſuls to provide 1 the fafety of the 7 | 
. Saturninus and his aſſociates had ; already ſeized he 


engl, While Antonius, "the. « conſul elect, occu- 
; 5 the ſuburbs, Marius at, he head of the 99 ay 
95 knights, and more o opulent ci citizens, m march- 


ed ” 12855 the e The capitol Was. in- 
bed! in form; and, the e a reffance 
: of $f ſome W to ſurrender, 


- 


mn, to Be Shire . the ' 
Engagement. was violated by the capricious; camity 
of the populace ; and Saturninus, Glaucia, and E- 
Aunius were maſſacred by thoſe whoſe favour. had 
firſt inflamed their ambition, and prompged them 

$0/a{þire. to the ſovereignty of their country. .. 5 
15 An che ſupport of Saturninus, Ma- 
ius had confirmed the hatred of the 
vnobles ; in cruſhing the rebellipn.of that turbulent 
tribune he hail alienated che affections of e com- 
mons;: The recall of Metellus from baniſhment was 
⁊ ſevere mortification: and in a progreſt through 
Aba, Marius endeavoured to conceal his, diſcon- 
tent ſrom he eyes df his fellgw-eicizens. In the 
court of the king of Pontus, his reſtleſß ſpirit pro- 


v. o. e 65h, 6556 | 


Fad new wars, and. aſpired to render his renoun ; f 


in arms again neceſſary to, his country 5 but Mith- 
_ -illates received him with artention;and difniſſed 
him with royali preſents ai and ſenſible. pf hy on 
- inability to contend with the e e * 
voided with dexterity: the captious repreſentations 
e guest. n 107 b 28 55 . 
enn the resdlet n mah hay WIG vero 
- baren repetition. of the names f the, ſucceſſive 


- waged againft the turbulent natives of Spain, 30d 
ieee over the barbarians of the 
een 1 | Alps, 
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 ceonfuls; A dkſulehty and: obſeure war that yas 
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Alps; could ſearce interrupt the tranquillity of the 
republic; and ſhe ſeems to have repoſed in ſecu- 
tity under the ſhade of her laurels, when her t-. 
benin was wwrakened by the progrel'and pape , 
nations of the king of -Ponitus, |, 11 
Either render yourſelf more eee 
Ks Romans, - or ſubmit with reſignation to their 
« commands,” was che arrogant admonition of 
Marius, when in the court of Pontus he ſhared 
ie hoſpitality, and infulted the dignity of that 
motarch. The expreſſion was deeply imprinted 
in the' mind of Mithridates; and from that mo- 
ment he anxiouſly revolved the deſign of aſſerting 
dis "wn independence, mlb repre bl. I; 
bon of the Romans, l 8 89 0 N90 Ws 
At che early age of twelve years e pe of 
Pes by the de of in Ae, had: paſſed to 
"oth eee e wee eee 


Niithridares ſteered the veſſel of the are with a 

ſteady and dexterous hand. The frequent uſe of 

Antidotes yas ſuppoſed to have rendered his conſti- | 
tution proof igainſt poiſoh; his fears of aſſaſſination 

bad induced him continually to change his place of 

"repoſe; and, if we may believe Juſtin, for ſeven. 

| years he never ſlept. in any houſe, but ſnatched--a 
eee e the open air amidſt; woads- or 
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mind was er artiben, and 2 body harden- 
— firmly. cltabliſhed-oa his throne than he 
removed tie objects of his terrors by the deſtrue - 
age bee eg ee ese 
powerful of his nobles. 2x 264 d 1.38 

| "-IF the diger of dihridars denified che em 
elty, they could not but admire the vigour of 
their ſovereign. He ſubdued all Colchis aud part 
of Scythia; he compelled the Baſtamæ, the Thra- 
cians, the Sarmatians, and the barbarous, tribes 
ho. inhabizell the desk, he, Truhe andthe 
e acknovladge his fuperior power; and in the firſt 
0 
dominion of Aſia. | 

The neighbouring kingdom of Cappadocia, al 
lured by its wealth. agd ſituation bis inſatiate im- 
bition ; he erpelledd Ariarathes from. the throne of | 
Cappadocia and filled it with his own ſon, on whom 
he had beſtowed the ſame name. But, the 'daring 


invaſion had attracted the attention of the Roman | 


i * , «47 ab : & 4 l ** cf s . 4 
to the kingdom of his anceſtors,...” T's eee Pg 


From the final defeat. of the 'Cimbri, 
the prudence or. indolence of ..Sylla "yay: 
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mountains. In chis ſtate . 155 | 
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taſted of popularity he became intoxicated with 
che pleafing draught.. The ſenate bebeld wick 


t3k - M1STORY) QF: Ao 1 
emerged from his retreat; vithbut. deſceriding: i 


the cuſtomary gradation of edile,-propoſed him- 
5 felf as candidate for the. ptætorſhip; and though - 


repulſed at firſt, he engaged by his ꝑrdfuſion and 
rtagnificence. the affectiom of the ꝑedpleg was 


choſen prantor the enſuing year, and wa commil- 


ſioned by the ſenate, on the enpiratiom of his of- 
fice; to replace Ariarathes on the throne-of Cap- 
Land and. to penetrate the: intentions of Mis 


: 


«v4 0101.3 tn PINT vhs 4H AIC: 11 Fil 
The . yielded to the n 
Qution ef 8 li who placed again the ſceptre 
Cappidotia" in the hand of Ararathes,- received = 
on the Banks of tlie 1 the ambalidbrsof | 
che Parthians, ard rexutned te Rome es ſuſtain by © 
his arms and counſcls the eettering nog of the 
public. 5 e netnirmo) 


bend de inſtigation ef che Roman ſe- 


we Gs: nate the tribune Livius Druſus had cburt- 


ed "the multitude, and profeſſed himſelf the rival 
of Caius Gracchus ;* but thoſe! e een 
krſt were fictitious; ſoon became real; and hauing 


aſtoniſhment a ſecret friend converted into an open 
enemy; and ſltie idea may be formed of the pro- 
e eee exclamation 4 
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To che allies of Italy, e de 


| Cc Livius eb, propoſefl. NE part che ho- 


_ hoyrs and Mo 7 of dg 
the pride o þ of the former and 
Er, ſulpended their, anciens 55 and prompt= = 


ed.their tranſient union; 5 ug n 
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Tb Romans" iu an lden biel 


e e mace that e e whe 7 
and aſſailed by enemies more numerous and more DN 
| united than any which had yet menaced the power | 


of the republic. But if cheir dominion was ex- 


mencement of tlie Social War, the ci tizens of 
Röme had been multiplied ftum A 5 ae | 
ſand to four hundred and fixty-thhee thouſand men 
able to bear arms in the ſervice” of cheiy country: 


| $95 Ne ond, Ge Jes 05 ie 
tary dreſs; and confiderable bands of mereenaries | 


from Gaul and Numidia were allured by the gold 


| to defend the inſulred ſovereignty of the capital. WL | 
Had the fate of Italy been ftaked ons 


n 


ei g. great and decifive engagement, the mind 


of the reader would have been fixed in ſolemn 


attention on the event ; but a war, wide, various, 3 
and irjrricate in itſelf, has been darkly-recorded by | 


the Roman hiſtorians : and ſcarce more is to be diſ- 


cerned in their perplexed narratives than the names 
of the different commanders : The conſuls Lucius 
Julius Ceſar and Publius Rutilius were aſſiſted by 


the moſt eminent Roman generals; with the for- 


mer was Sylla, with the latter Marius ; yet Ruti- 
ene defeated, and ſlain with eight | 


age ſeemed to have chilled the ardour of the rl 
queror of Nuinidia. | Tf we e may rely on the au- 
chority of Plutarch, he was Nlow, Mactive, and kr. 
reſolute; he fortified his" camp, ſubmitted to he 
infule at the /enetny, aud ton after, undet ple. 
tence of indiſpolition, retired to Rome.” = 
Far different was the conduct of Sy 
Ia; he beheld at length the road: 0 eben. 
fame open to his aſpiring hopes, and he ſeized and 
improved the opportunity with 'matchleſs vigour | 
and addreſs. In fucceffive engagements he routed - 
he Picentes and Hirpini, broke the force of the 
| Samnites, reduced che  citles of 'Eculanun and 
Bovianum, and F Free! 
toon of Sub. N 
Yet the ltalfaid hcl rihke hare Bu 2 
pelled to ſubmiſſon, and the policy of Rome 
vided thoſe enemies which ſhe was unable to 
due. The Latins, who had continued needy is 
their Mlegiance, were, in conſideration of their fi- 
 delity, 'afſociated- 16 all the privileges of Roman 
citizens; the diſtinction was next imparted” to the 
Umbrians and Tuſeans, who had been the laſt to 
revolt; dhe reſt” of the Ttalian ſtates, as they fuc- 
 celſively returned to their duty, were adtmitted 
Into the boſom! of the republic; but the Sammites 
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ſtinate, paid the penalty of their raſhneſs : and 
doch parties had reaſon fo repent, the faal conteſt, 
ſince, according to Velleius Paterculus, three bes: 
| dred thouſand Romans and Italians periſhed in the 


tort but ſanguinary period of the Sacial War. 

Ir was pot alone..the. loſs of her citizens that 
Rome regretted, and it is obſerved. by the inge- 
nious author of the Spirit of Laws, that the rights 
of the diy imparted .to the Italian allies,] though, 
e eee | 
peace, was one of the cauſes that 
win of the ſlate: 5 The enormous b wo e 
Eiche cspitai was ſwelled by it, 3 
'& new diſorders that. gradually corrupted, and at 
«laſt deſtroyed it; and the diſcipline of laws cal- 
& culated for a people whom the ſame walls woul 
* contain was too weak to keep in order the v 
r ee ee eee 
E 
ec e eee A number. of 


113 


8 


5 « for when, the names. pe Seeg, adi citizens 


: * cold no longer be diſtinguiſhed, it was not poſ- 
eke to know whether any act had paſſed regu- 
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v. e. Tur rel de fins of Trl hd 
| revived the hopes of Mithridates : He again ex- 
- -pelled Ariarathes from Cappadocia ; excited Chref- 
1 8 tus to uſurp the throne of his brother Nicomedes, 
The reſtoration of Ariarathes and Nicomedes was 
again atchieved by the arms of the republic; open 
war was declared againſt Mithridates; and three 
ſeparate armies, each of forty thouſand men, were 
led by ee ue ge . N Vier Wl 
een 0 
The forces 6 Mithridares were r 2 the 

coaſt in which he had engaged; two hundred 
and fifty thouſand infantry, forty thouſand cavalry, 
1 the moſt ſanguine expectations of ſucceſa. His 
alacrity: He overthrew the king of Bithynia in a 
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msToRrY OF ROME. 10 
traverſed the river Sangar in purſuit of Aquilius, 
who ſought ſhelter in Pergamus; inveſted Caſſius 
in Apamea ; und compelled” the inhabitants of 
Laodicea to deliver up Quintus'Oppius. | His nu 
merous detachments over-ran Phrygia, Myſia, Ly- 
cia, and Pamphylis;/iandiof the towns and (idands | 
of Aſia Minor, Rhodes alone braved his reſent» 
ment, and checked his progreſs: The people of | 
Mitylene purchaſed their pardon by ſurrendering 
to him Manius Aquilius; the unfortunate” captive, 


mounted om an aſa, was led in triumph by the vic- | 


tor through the proſtrate cities of Aſia. The king 
of Pontus had imputed to the avarice of Manins 
b een een eee 
mity fil furviveds” nt: of. liquid gold | 
poured down the throat of the priſoner, . which 
terminated his life, might-reproach the rapacity of 
-Aquilius, but atteſts the cruelty of » Mithridates., . 
The Romans heard with indignation the. fate of | 
Aquillius, the diſtreſs of their allies, and the victories. 
of Mithridates ; as ſoon as they could breathe from 
the Social War, they prepared to retrieve the honour / 
of their arma and in the room of the unwarlike | 

troops of Aſu, which probably; had ſerved in te 
firſt expedition, a ſecond army, was compoſed o 
dhe flower of the legions and of the martial youth 
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the preſervation Of-:Adia,” Qt II <2 A Fibo 
But che appointinent- e 
ted 


Auted [the jealouf vf Marius i, Amid nge 


Anwitien was ftinulated by his awarige in he 
it of Pontus he had adfirbd. thefches and 
Fitted of the bounty of Mithridätes z and he he- 
Meld Wich inflpatience/ithe: golden harveſt tram 


| aer to a ¹ hem hevifearedV and: ned. 0 


eb eee, I tribüne of the people, hat 
of 'ipolitical'i hon6nrs propoſed to 
Iifeif che expire of Sararnius'y he pidiſcethe = 
Blthes bit blatiedSthe-rardinefs wf his predet- 
ad it pute ks want. of ductels to his 
want Ef vigour." to Tue patron of: Saturninus ba- 
learn nbvratly the Patron of :Stryilius.1 and the | 
ue, taring d eloquent; rich and popular, eh - 
igen to Tecond, And e 
den, of Marius. Aa 


3 'Sulpichus whguarded bre | 
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did Geſperdke fatelites} "He 'inhlied-"ehe- rienaid, 
awed che people, and governed at his diſeretion 
the er eee Forum hep. 
_- Vilege&"of N publicly and fe 

rrpoſeckto ile 3 "and the färfes f — 
at agrar aliens hole preſents fav elled the EH. 
ers of Sulpicius! were inſcribed on une rb f 
che citizens at the imperious marithite of he Ge- 
magogue; he recalled Hor exile all Hsſe who 


they Had endlüréd in bahifhmert⸗- ' 


The iſt recpeckable citizens and ſmibgiſtnites : 


e e ende voured v0 reßft cke preſi 


Pr 


and Frequently driven from the Nees. 


Deſtitute of forces ce had re66nHe'o fperti- 


cion, and by multiplying die holy days; duräng 
* it Was ner UWA 65" em hd Peo- 


; they hoped at leaſt vs mentor neyry oa 


jecrs of their inſodent and furidus adyerſary. The 
are cculd not decke, it provoked the ine 


on heir refuſal he ordered both Pompe) and Sylla 


0 be dragged fem their 2 | 
Prllon. In the *tunivlt that e "the"younge 155 
\Toimpey; che ar r ue want dernen „ 


"Alate Yage of the tribe He ſtemy nde 
ie confuls to reel the ob norte proclamation ; 
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It Grind ſecktions had bebt driven fromm Rene; 
: Ke. them to avenge on the ſenate thb t- ve 
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lis facher vas degraded by the tomvltuous voices 
of the crowd from the conſular dignity; and Sylla 
with difficulty eſcaped the bloady diligence, of his 
enemies ; the tempeſt was huſhed for a moment 
by his acquieſcence with the clamours of the peo- 
Pie and che mandates of Sulpicius; and no ſooner 
had he purchaſed. his freedom by the mortifying 
conceſſion, chan he determined to abandon the li- 
. centious city, and. ſeek. in 1 m mit ng 
. Stk S d Cs 63 rails | Ya 
On the retreat of Sylla, the ne See. 
nien had prompted the confederacy of 8 
cius and Marius were revealed by — 
the former, that the, donduct of the war in Aſia 
hould be transferred geo the latter; and from the 
fears of the ſenate the tribune. eee 
. conſent. to the injurious, propoſal. HR 
Thaugh the ſtrength of the . be- 
ken, the flames of war were not yet extinguiſhed ; 
and the troops which had; been deſtined to march 
. . againſt Mithridates was ſtill employed in the fiege 
1 of Nola. Beneath the walls of that city Sylla 
. aſſumed the command of ſix veteran legions, who 
had conquered under bis auſpices, and expected 
from hi? liberality the recompenſe of their, ſervices. 
He was ſoon followed by the officers wart vs 4 
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und detbanded in bis name the charge of it 
amy. But the ſoldiers dreaded\ the (ſeverity. 9 

that haughty chief eee eee 
and they were allured by che promiſes of Spila 
the meſſengers of Marius were inſulted and maſs, 
ſaered ; and the vengeance which was inflicted, 

Rome for their deaths, on i eee 


A Sylla, winghe Tag ee WTO _ 


> 


- Je een ge by . vigour that * a could hope, 
d conſpund the. deſigns: of his, enemies; He pro- 
poſed to his ſoldiers to march to Rome; and their, 
tumultuous, acclamations proclaimed their confi-, 
dence in their general, and their . reſentment. of the. : 
injuries that had heen offered to him. With a firm 
and ſteady courſe the conſul advanced from. the. 
walls of Nola to thoſe of the capital. On his 
march he received a deputation from the ſenate; 
he liſtened to their entreaties with apparent reſpect; 
promiſed to end bole are e marked 
out the ſpot for his camp; but commanded a cho: 
ſen detachment. to follow the ſteps of the ambaſ- 
ſadors, to ſeize the neareſt gate of Rome, and to 


nd boalgas n eee 


occupy the important ſtation, of the Aquiline or 


hill. VL T. & OS 


His orders „% Eres 
lerity; and the vanguard of Sylla, was ſoon fup- - i 
| ported by the firength of the legions and the | 
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freedom t the ſlaves, ati inderfinity 
cc the dab. An ech erowd were 
 iheapable of reliting'the beteras vie Ran tus 
 phett'over the martiaf youth" uf Raly, Phet fr 
both vas applied by the hand” of Sylla himfetF'; 
ene Rane dee eomuiuntesred -t6 he 
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| Fee 
. poluted with blood; her dignity ba never bee 
y the introduction of att armed and fw 
e bee It was reſerved for Sylla to fanction 
exarhp "the fatal expeditit; uad te can.: 

-: füll inipite. "White the Tolficrs Tarlited their luft 
I | 4d rapacity amin the confllon of un affrighted 
8 ſented his own injuries, and'thoſe of che repubti 
"GOP _ the preſumption” of Sulpicius, the lawleſs pattions | 
he, and the ne 
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: me figour che toltimiation of nah crit, Be 
propoſed that Marke and! hs Ton, Seip Ce 
thegus, Brutus, Serterius, and f 1 of che 
 thiiefs ef che Marian fiction Thaids! be declared 
2 cher un es dat the” Kintenice 
frould oe Fault Mühe 8 
Fite o kin tem eee 
The case wers Sen Givinced by een 
enden of a con, whs had fifroutidet"the Text 


y derer e d e dee lber wen 
this” ty" of "this" Went, 
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See ue 68 R Richds; thought Ene. 


abk to wine; "and ide iteration or 8 


who we Conte to th 


miſt be a 


and forbore to * I Toh 
Tits ron he coat ef" anda, the 
tribeme Sulpicius had endesweured th clude the 


di 


ligetide of his euerer; he Was dileovercl, fai; 
ar bead d ergoled from ee. . 
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re 8 face loQuence 

3 ** py he Blight; of Marius, 1 

Feb amore rapid or more ſprtunate; and 

Sys a having :gratified his ; revenge-by-,the/-pro- 

{cription of his-cival, proceeded. to provide for the 

future rrangquillity. of the capital, by annulling the 

3055 of ulpjcius, and by obtaining a decree which — 

Ache, votes of the People by centuries in- 

ſttead of rides. The election for the enſuing year 

NM too important to the ſupport of his party to be 

 peglefted on poſtponed: The:republic in the choice 

| | of:CneiuvOtavius might, from his p e, his 
2 and the r 


tions de, dhe proſpeck was, clouded. du ce e ap- 


Principlez,; who; ee 
| | 555 
{> ome RI h have bluſhed to have me- 


"ello 7 Soak 1 bis 2 


| of Sylla;rcransferred; the 
1 conſular. faſces to Cinns, hef had: exacted from he 
| Larter a ſolemn oath, that duting his abſence” he 
1 | would attempt. nothing injurious, to his intereſts 
= or to the tranquillity of the republic. But the 
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palons of revenge 6d beiden ice RldoHii to br, 
— che moſt -ſacred obligätzonsg; and 


his intrigues were directed again him-toWwhom! 
he wWas indebted for it! He excited the tribune 
Virgihus to impeach Sylla;- but the: pro-oonfuÞ | 
heard with indifference the impotent liivedives'of = 
his accuſer ; he pleaded: the law of Memmius, 
by which perſons appointed to military commitnd” | 
might decline anſwering any change hen pro- 
ceeding on the public ſervice; and impatient to 
check the victorious career of Mithridates, whoſe 
arms already had invaded the repoſe of Europe, 
rande lünen ne ae e 
reftorecchefobelticnce-oP Ace a dd bo am 
r had hh Poop 
Marius that the Italians, to whom the pt 
of che Roman name had been extended, ted 

of being confined to certain tribes, ſhould bel dif- 

fuſed through the whole 1 By this importunt change 

the neu members of the οõοWꝗ’-lt would 

have become maſters of its deliberatiena. The ſe- 

nate had indeed yielded-to che menaces' of Sulpi- 
1 eee eres 
hd pail under ü ma ee 
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Cinina was ſearce eſtabliſhed/in his mithority defbre 


a 


ſenate, and protect che ſacred: character: of the 


A 0 HISTOR O A 5 
* and, che new Citizens had chin been reſtrained. 
thin their former limit. Norm ei vd 31:<riierhty\ 
The propoſal was. revived. by Gans, and Op- 
poſed by ORayivs 5 and the ſurmmer / to, allune tha 

adherents a Mazius to his inteteſts, moped to re- 
All che cxiled chief, and reftate him to- his ,, 
benoum From dhe femeteſt cities of Ih the. | 
new cifzans were fymmoned to ſupport-their ow. 
cauſe and that. of their proteſtors the-Forumi was: | 
filled. viich an armed multitude, ho managed the 

ſenate, ;and; Qlrowe the: tibunes who! had reſiſted. 
their deſires from the ramultuous-afſembly.,/ It 
was. a, this. moment, vhen Cinna exulted in the. 
ſygcefs.of his eurerprize,. that he was ſuddenly. at-" 
tacked by his colleagye,” who in the defence, of 
the laws: had. collected the, ancient Sitiaens, md 
mache at cheig head rn afert the authority of che 


_ tmbynes. |. 'The..conflid was long and Woody z 
vittory at length declared, for. Octavius : Cinna 
himſelf eſeped with difficulty wich his lies and 
ſome idea may be formed of, the etched. ſtate 
of the capital, ſince in this tumult alone ten 
e e e ee 


riſned. 8 1 51 Fab} T& it? 237 6 <4 5. ae! i. 

8 Though batted in lis tba Cina was. 
far from: .relinquiſhing: his factious projets: He 
invited che faves by + of freedom to 
riſe 
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_ HISTORY: OF DOME! „ 
riſe in arms; he traverſed Italy, and exhorted he 
cities to aſſert their equal rights, and ſupport theit 
pretenſions by force; the leaders of che Marian 
party abandoned their retreats, and were adinitved 
to His counſels ; his numbers increaſed ; ' his cm- 
fidence was reſtortd; and the ſenate, alarmed by 
the conſideration of their oN and the public dun- 
ger, paſſed a decree which, for having deſerted the 
pate a cons Ace e 1 
her, depoſed him from the rights of a citizen, und 

ftom the dignity of conſul; and uiſed in his place 
to the vacant office Lucius Cornelius Merula, wh 
dlteady was inveſted wich dhe iered charifter oP 
Flamm Dialii. en eee eee 
Te Gerdes if the Este Ede Gly do Mn | 
the operations of Cinna ; a Roman army had been 
ſtationed at Capua, and the officers had been al- 
ready gained by the nberality or promiſes of the 
degraded conful.” Without the fuſces, and in tte 
habit of a private citizen, he now preſented him 
ſelf to the ſoldiers; his voice, his tears, were cal- 


culated to inſpire pity, and engage prote kun? 


« From you, fellow- citizens,“ fuid he, „1 re- 
« ceived the honours of die Conflnüp: Whig your 
« ſuffrages conferred upon me, the ſenate has vis 
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hat purpoſe are your aſſemblies, if yoy 


4. phur: reſolutions to be thus annulled by 3 
Aabner or a4 of he ſenate? . The ſoldiers 


co axenge his injuries ; and demanded. inſtantly. ta 
be led againſt thoſe who had preſumed to invade 
the ſucred majeſty of a conſu. 

Nh poner was Cinns eſtabliſhed in the, acer 
tions and Hdeliry,of the army, than he proceeded, 
to-recal Marius and his friends from exile. When: 


dhe yereran-chief had byen compelled to yield: tg, 


the legionz of Sylla, and retire from the capital, 
he had ſnatched a momentary repoſe at his ſeat at 


| Jalonium; he was there. informed of his own. Pro- 


and that of his friends; and haſtily. con- 
tinping his fight to Oſtia had embarked on board, 
à veſſel, and had been obliged, by adverſe winds, 
o land near Cireeii, To clude the diligence of hie 


Purſuers he had concealed himſelf in a neighbour- 
in ned: AN. anxious night was. ſucceeded by a - 


diſtreſs ; a3 he advanced on the 
dawn wevarde the town ef Minturn, he perceiv-, 
ed a body of horſe whoſe, motions tufficiently aſ-, 


; ſured him that he was. the object of their ſearch; 


he haſtened to the ſea, and was recęiyed by the 
pity of the crew into a ſmall boat which was ac 


 cidentally BANgating 5 coaſt. The. gene 
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ber email mn 
8 delivered 0 them. But though | 
they ſeorned to, betray, they were-incapable long to 
protect the illuſtrious ſuppliant; they rowed him ta 
n ſhore, and 
leſt him to his fare... A., cottage, and the hollow 
| bank of a river, afforded a ſhart congealmgent to. 
 conquerar of: Numidia and the. Cimbriz-. but 
the: actiyity of his. purſuers was. unwearied ; / his. 
frars-were again awakened: by the approach of the | 
horſemen; he-pregipitared} himſelf, into che marſh, | 
of Minturn; end, en- honr ſpent, in that forlora. 


r; and again 

| td. Hh ans 
more embarked for Africa. narrowly. glepperl, with 
the loſs. of ſeveral of his crew, from Sicily; and 
landed on the ſpot where Carthage «ance flood, 
Sextilius, the prrerot of that proyince, dreaded. to 
ee eee rang of eee 
fugitive; he commanded him to. quit the coaſt ; 
and declared his reſolution, if he delayed, to erg 
hi ge 1 4 As the 
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liſtened. to Fas the 


a erer nel 1 8 0 
Aerdtpedl this Vicifhtnitts of fbr 


tune; and nr Uiſttels;"and "the fate" of the 
Le ofa might naturally inſpire the in 
ue "reply; "Ta Soils” 0 "Hive 
; "0 1 phe of Gr 0 evo 


Or ow ya Matlus 1d fil 
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. fared des Sou er Matdbetat, King 

3 ED 
00 jeouly be de ant def bel At 
= with the means of flight dy the arnorous pation 
ct ane of Mand $ imiftreſſts ; and had found 
embraced his father on the coaſt of Aﬀrca. 
TY The Kindred fugitives might "admire or weep at 
eeeack other's ſtrange and melancholy "adventures ; 
| Git affonitfintient and grief fon gave Way to hope 
on and fevenge; and they received wich tranfpore 
"es n r 
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Dinna had teviued the party of Marius hrt 

great part of Italy had armed in bis ſupport; 

| e e ne was me ec 

animate the legions by the preſence of a com- 

rente vba bad vuniihsd de iron- bubarian 

of che Nor. A 12, eee 

ch Adios? nene Wien los unte | "2 

* Marius 6 key; be landed on dhe coaſt of Tub. | | 

ceny; the veterans, who had conguered under his 

auſpices, flocked to his ſtandard he adyancedito join 

Deer 5 
conſtancy and Wye io eee ef aki. - p 

and alliance ſaluted him with the title of pro-conful, 

4 At die age of ſeventy; Marius diſdained the vain 

honours Which were offured te Him, and every — 2 

paſſion ſeemed to be frallowediaip in his infatiate 4 

mint of rovenge2:-His beard was long and ng. 
lected; his pace flow and ſdlemn 4s; dr; ee 

| end ſqualidy and alt his aRions: ſhewed à mibd 
inflamed-20 fury, and meditating deſtructionh- in 

his/firſt operation he ſtormed the port of Oſtia; 

delivered the inhabitants to the fword, and the 

ſpoil t his followers I: poffeſſed himſelf of Jani · — 

dalum, wel overlocked the capital; and inte- 

pepred all ſupplies: which--might be introduce, 
from the ſes; while Cinna and: Sertorius pitched — - - 

their copſederaty' e EN 105 
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eite ſuburbs, and threatened the ammedine ar 
1 0 Named m E we to en eg 
The hopes of ithe;.ſcnate had; been repoſed, in 
3 Which had been levied to. extinguiſh 
the embers of the Social War, and Which had beep 
entruſted to the command of Cneius Pompeius 
Strabo, and Metellus Pius, the: ſon; of. Metellus 
who had been baniſhed by the intrigues of Marius 
But Pompey was killed by a flaſh ef lightening, 


the; legions of. inna. TN e badge t "eg 
Lhe Submiſſion, Was now. the as ee 
mained ; and a; deputation was,commiſſioned from 
the ſenate, to depregate the wrath and: learn the 
will of ther viors. Yet Cinna refuſed to liſten 
to their ſupplications, till he knew whether he was 


addreſſed as conſul, or as: a private man; tht emo 


barraſſment of the ſenate, wha were unwilling to 
depoſe Merula, was relieved by the voluntary 
abdication of that generous Roman ; and Cinna 
again formally eſtabliſhed in the canſulſſiip, though 


he refuſed, to ſecure by an oath ther ſafety of his 
fellow - citizens, yet promiſed: that none ſnould at 
[aſt de lain wich his Knowledge or conſent. «ag 
+> The ges rent; ak; * throun AC Pak 
WH me 


and hit traops diſdained che authority of Octavmws, 
who was appointed to ſucceed him; and. Metels 
"hn, eng fr je ing gd of ee 
Nas deſerted by!his ſoldiers, . = le e Lt 


Rome, was; delivered to iber mercy. of her. rebel: 
lows ſons s but in the contemplation of yengeance 
N Kill. ee v0 revere the laws of üs 
n and he reſuſed to enter the ſacred ci 
Wl. the e baniſhment, ns totally —4 
pealed by che vgices « of the people. At his defive 
che tribes, were y bled; dur the votes of three 
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Nik os he... entered. Rome at the bend ef 
thouk bo OW err 
a is, the ber eu bd 
eng. to, power, Was yepified in Marius. -The 
eets re-ſounded vith the cries, of. the victims, to 
this igexorable reſentment ; and his enemies and his 


- 
, 
: 


Aya, thoſe who had. Ws his merit or op- | 


Þoſed his greatneſs, were involved in one promif- 


cuous 1 and five nights fas city 


$444 %s/ 


and Sercorius, than indulged his own feelings. , 


..; Amongſt che principal Romans who were fa- 


Yielded rather to the remonſtrances of Cinna 


e to his N the conſul Oni. *» 
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4 
lf by a vohütäry derm font the Whe ef R 63k = 
| © Two ſeriators'of tie name bf Cæ ft Caine 
ahil Lars? To öf the name of Trift, the E 
We anch this fory RH By kheir "own müde, Chtal 
i e fad Mare with Makes tlie dnp and d 
We gur, of the Emrin war,” ackhbwitdgelt' tht 
Etat envy of fits ac, al ili th ta 
Wit of dead] ür Nitllhes Serin 
Wis Cas Numhihrins? dt rome were 
fiagttered''UY the gulrde of 'Mitius ; ter bolts 
throagh che fkreets, "and? their "1 
vteriptuotifly thiown into ite” Tiber; abit "th 
Tea of Matcus " Antorfios, Whole * cloquencs hal 
| i often died ie Web nd rtünes oF U 
Kllowcitizens, W thpoſed' with Nora the wail 
thn batbatity on che Eibl Uf Migrius Ne e 
Fatigved at engt though edi with Hg 
ter; Marius eb and infiliterely pronduncec the 
wort! of patdon';” und fore appearance of tratiqurl- 
tity was reftored to che trenibling eich But ber 
rights. were” trattipled upon by the Mert Uelpbtü, 
- of the haugfity veteran ; Who aſpited to rule by 
the word Une, And chſdained to hold by the Voice 
er the prope © whit Ke could" command by "the 
"terror of "His mate. In concert. with Citna he 
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5 baſe 5 | 


1 or „ 


„ae 1 by: the-grueltyy reve | 
| kiiriible$h ith che: ridge caprigiant tartar, -:1- 
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el ard ieee bebgjd. himnfelf 4 Ehen, ne 
HH (ith 'the:14 of w 
preme magiſtrate. But the accompliſhahaais uf 
the prediction was far from increaſing his hap- 
pineſs, or ſecuring repoſe; he trembled at the 
name, he liſtened in anxious ſolicitude to the 
that he himſelf had inflicted; and attempted to 


drown: his terrors in midnight exceſs and Baccha © 


nalian orgies: A pleuriſy was the conſequence of 
his intemperance; and on the ſeventh day of his 
ilneſs, and the ' ſeventeenth. of his ſeventh' con- 
ſulate, he yielded to the fatal ravages of the diſeaſe, 
It has been doubted by Livy, whether Marius 
vas moſt uſeful as a ſoldier, or pernicious aa K 

Citizen to his country? Unfortunately for his fame, 
it was in the latter firuation that he terminated his 
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endes in mes cbüe iy tr bös psc, nnn 
age, after he had "eſtabliſhed-ithe-nobility of hie 
vun famiſy; und he "dive in n atempt to . 
1 
af thoſe;who-alone were qualified or diſpoſed 
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| Romani, and ere, che city of Minerva, the 


Feen which the jmperſe® knowledge of war 
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v. o. 667, 661. r Sylla, inftead of peeling 
- forwards to encounter the king of 


Ponthn er to occupy, the capital, his power 
bad been, eftabliſhed, but his glory had been ob- 

rope invaded, by the arms of Mithridates; he 
had ſürpriſed Athens, ravaged Bceotia, Achaia, and 
Laconia z and by the barbarous maſſacre 5 


Roman citisen throughout his dominions, the juſtice 
ec a eee 85 . 


8 the murder of inirſoore, thouknd 


ſacred. ſource of ſcience, Sylla, with , ſix legions, 
larded at Dyrachium, traverſed. the plains of Theſ- 
_ faly, received the ſubmiſſion of Boeotia, and in- 


veſted Athens. He aſſailed the important harbour 


of the Pirzeus, .and exerted every art and engine 


— Tuageſted. Yet he was tepulſed . 
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deſpair of the garriſon; and aſter repeated and in- 
effectual efforts, was contented to turn the ſiege 
into a blockade, and await the more low but cer- 
tain effects of famine. The ſoldiers of Mithridates 
ſunk beneath the accumulated preſſure of hunger 
and diſeaſe; their ſtrength was exhauſted; their 
vigilance relaxed; and in the moment of fatigue 


and deſpondence, Sylla gave the ſignal again for a 


general aſſault: The vigorous fury of the legions 
triumphed over the feeble reſiſtance of the garri- 
ſon; the city was taken; the harbour was eva- 
cuated; Athens again acknowledged the domi- 
nion of Rome; and her citizens 
the mercy of the victor, whoſe poliſhed mind. re- | 
ſpeed the ben of Grecian glory and Literature, 
| en en. 5 

Wich an army of one hundred and twenty thou- 
n deluged Bœotia, and me- 
naced the recovery of Athens, His cavalry were 
conſpicuous for their numbers, the ſwiftneſs of the 
horſes, the richneſs of the capariſons, and the ad- 
dreſs of the riders; and a train of armed chariots, 
which threatened to mow in their rapid courſe the 
ranks of the Romans, might well impreſs the mind 
of Sylla with diffidence and caution. | As long as 
Archelaus, to whoſe ſkill and valour the king of 
Pontus bad committed the chief command of his 
tees e ee 

2 


' 
164 HISTORY OF ROME." 
of Bœotia, the pro-coniful maintained a wary and te. 
ſpectful diftance. But no ſooner had his adverſary 
advanced into the fteep and craggy country which 
borders on Chæronea, already-famous by the vic-! = 
tory of Philip over the confederate forces of Greece, 
than Sylla prepared to avail himſelf of his teme 
_ rity, and to ſtake che fortune of the war on a de- 
ciſive action. Twenty thouſand Romans rarched 
with confidence to attack one hundred and twenty 

thouſand Aﬀatics. An adjacent hill commanded 
| the camp of Archelaus; the legionaries climbed 
the prinfol aſcent with. perſevering valour ; poured 
down like à torrent from the ſummit on their 


aſtoniſhed enemies; and ſome idea may beformed 
ef the feeble reſiſtance of the-Afatics, and of the | 


bloody diligence 'of the Romans, fince only four- 


teen of the latter periſhed, TEC wor rhe 
of the former eſcaped to Chalcis. e Bee 
Ihe defeat of Chæronea 1 the in- 
5 dignation than awakened the fears of Mithridates ; 
the treaſures and myriads of Aſia were ftill at his 
diſpoſal ; and he endeavoured, by the moſt vigor- 
dus exertions; to maintain his footing in Greece. 
zighty thouſand. troops, under the command of 
Poritaus, joined the remnant which with Arche- 
laus had eſcaped from Chæronea; the latter again 
aſſumed the chief command; Bœotia was once 
more the theatre of var; and the numerous anti 


1 
* rapid 
: : 
Fl 
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ee dee, 
try, haraſſed the detachments, and intercepted 
che ſubſiſtence of the Romans. The want of 
proviſions . compelled , the pro-conſul to deſcend 
from the | heights which he had prudently OC; 
cupied into the. plains; which ſtretch round Orcho- 
menos. He choſe a ſituation where deep ditches 
and extenſive marſhes. offered ſome. 
from the formidable cavalry of his adverſary, 
Bur the legionaries had ſcarce began to fortify their 
camp. before they were aſtoniſhed and broken by 
the. vigorous charge of the horſe of Archelaus, 
They were preſerved by the undaunted genius of 
cheir leader; as he ſlew to the front, he 
an enſign from the bearer, and as he diſplayed, it 
aloft, he reproached the fears and flight of his fol- 
_ diers: © For me it is glorious to fall in this place; 
* but for you, Romans, if you are aſked where 
« you deſerted your general, you may anſwer at 
« Orchomenos.” The terrors of the legions were 
vanquiſhed by ſhame; the enemy. was repulſed ; 
the tide of ſlaughter turned; the troops of Arche: 
laus fled from the field of battle; the i 
ments of their camp were forced; and the veteran 
re Woke en 
ficent ſpoils of the Eaſt. 

Ivo defeats had broken the ſtrength, and had 
humbled the pride of the king of Pontus; he. re- 


eee his ambitious pretenſions to Greece ; 
M 3 Ke buffered 
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ſuffered St to eſtabliſh his quarters amidft the 
_ of Theſſaly; and authoriſed Archelaus' to 
© a treaty of peace. The pro-conſul himſelf | 
equally impatient to terminate the war.- His 
victories had been embittered by the moſt alarming 


and mortifying intelligence from Rome; the pro- 


ſcription of his on party, the triumph of that of 


Marius; and though he might derive ſome ſatis- 


7 faction from the death of his ancient and inveterate 


enemy, yet the Marian faction was ſtill ſupported 
by the abilities and power of Cinna, who had poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of the confulſhip, declared Vale- 
rius Flaccus his colleague in the place of Marius, 
and had extorted from the Roman ſenate à decree 
which degraded Sylla from all command abroad, 

and from the Roman people a vote which ro 
 Feribed him u 4 public enemy. ar home, | 
However eager Sylla might be to efface his 
wrongs in the blood of his enemies, yet ſome 
praiſe is due to his generous ſpirit, which ſcorned 
to revenge his private injuries until he had ſubdued 
the foes-of the republic. In his familiar converfa- 
tion he publiſhed the vengeance which he medi- 
tated ; but he deferred the hour of execution until 
he had compelled Mithridates toatone for the cruel- 
ties that he had exerciſed againſt the Romans and 
their allies. His menaces had reached and awa- 
kened the fears of Cinna ; and to employ his arms 
at a diſtance from Italy, oy had difpatched Valerius 
Flaccus 
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Nauders with two legions to aſſume the com- 
mand in Aſia. The inexperience of Flaccus was 
Fimbria: But the latter deſpiſed the incapacity 
placable; and in a mutiny of the camp, Flaccus 
eee ee eee eee of 
Fimbria, Bog i 
a eee eee Fimbria adumel 
the chief command; and in a ſeries of ſucceſsful 
operations in Aſia, diſplayed his vigour and a- 
bility. His progreſs quickened the negociations of 
Mithridates with Sylla; the iſland of Delos was 
fixed upon as the ſcene of conference between Ar- 
chelaus and the Roman pro- conſul. In the name 
of the king of Pontus, the former offered to the 
latter, money, troops, and ſhipping, to invade I- 
taly, and wage war againſt the Romans, by whom 
he was ungratefully abandoned; the latter ſoli- 
cited the former to deſert the ſinking fortunes 
of his ſovereign, and promiſed the protection 
and friendſhip of the Roman people. When Ar- 
1 rejected the propoſed treaſon with hor- 
: And you,” ſaid Sylla, « the ſlave, or if 
aye prefer the title, the friend of a barbarous 
« tyrant, will not betray your truſt, and yet have 
zaman to propoſe to me an act of 
n che fields of Chæronea and Qrchome- 


M 4 4M Y e nos, 
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r nos ſhould have | made] you: beer acqua 


e with the character of the Romans.“ 


In che anſwer of Sylla, Archelaus conſelled the 
3 mot impor- 


g — . were 0 be 


cen Ao ge wth Pups Bid 


ſp rene Sing mch, Two . 


tents were io be paid to the Romans to re- im- 
burſe chem for the expences of war; and all de- 


| ferters were to be ſurrendered to the juſtice of 


the republic ;- ee ee e pation 


without ranſom. 


While che hte ere the ieee of 


Mithridates, Sylla, by the vigour of his operations 


invaded Thrace, gratified his army with the ſpoils 


of nations who had fo often -plundered the Ro- 


twin prints, pal e ee eee 


gers of "Mithridates, wha informed hem that cheit 


maſter had agreed to all the conditions, | except 


nia 


—— 


11 at che fame” 33 vs J his 
— more edle hs Fran Fimbria : 
2 is a traitor,” ſaid Sylla, c whom I ſhalt - 


« mater, I ſhall know upon my arrival in _— 
cr vrhether he preſers peace or war... 
Zy the directions of en dy the 
fleet had been aſſembled; with à favourable wind 
pont, and advanced to the city of Dardanus. In 
the ſight of thoſe walls the Roman pro- conſul 
and the king of Pontus met in the preſence of 
both their armies. The language of Sylla was 
fuch as the memory of paſt, and the hope of ſu- 
ture victories might juſtly inſpire 3 in the con- 
duct of Mithridates might be diſcerned the recol- 
lection of former defeats, and the dread of new 
misfortunes. He expoſtulated, but he ſubmitted; 
the conditions which had been propofed to Ar- 
chelaus were ratified by Mithridates; and the king 
of Pontus, who ſcorning the narrow limits of his 
| hereditary dominions, had like à torrent over- 
whelmed the leſſer Aſia, - was again, by the firm- 
neſs of Sylla, confined within his proper channel, 
and reduced to e e dne ee, 
anne Pontus. 


The 


<« ſpeedily puniſh for his crimes ; as for yo 
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The reputation of Sylla was eſtabliſhed by the 
ſucces of his arms; his ſtrength was increaſed 
by the fleet which he had extorted from Mith- 
ridates ; and the treaſures" of that prince might 
enable him to ſecure the affections of his . 
ſoldiers, and to corrupt thoſe, of his enemies. He 
immediately ſummoned Fimbria, who had pitched 
his camp under the walls of Thyatira in Lydia, 
to deliver up: the command of an army which he 
deld contrary to law the contempt of Fimbria 
Sylla himſelf was far from legal. But the hopes 
which that leader might derive from his own 
abilities were blaſted by the levity or avatice of 
his ſoldiers ; the liberality of Sylla had been felt 
and applauded in the camp of Fimbria; the 
emiſſaries of the pro- conſul had executed their 
commiſſion with ſecrecy and dexterity; the ſtand. 
ards of Fimbria were deſerted; and that chief, after 
in vain ſoliciting an interview with Sylla, with- 
drew by a voluntary death from the chaſtiſement 
which he was conſcious the juſtice I ee 
would have inflicted on his crimes. 

Jo puniſh: the province of Aſia for kh 
to Mithridates, Sylla levied on it a fine equal to 
five years tribute; and the ſum of twenty thou- 
ſand talents, -at which it is fixed by Plutarch, 
may enable us to form ſame eſtimate of the reve 


for the Roman citizens, whom the cruelty of 
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nue which the republic drew from her eaſtern 
poſſeſſions. At the ſame time he detached Curio, 
to replace on their thrones the kings of Cappa- 
docia and Bithynia ; and in a letter to the Roman 
ſenate, recapitulated his own exploits from his 
firſt appointment of quæſtor, under Marius, in 
Numidia, to his late victories over the king f 
Pontus. But he added, that he gloried in nothing 

Io much as that his camp had proved the ſanctuary 


Cinna had driven into baniſhment : « Yet what,” 
continued he, © have. been my rewards for the 
« ſervices which J have rendered the republic? 
J have been declared an exile ; my houſe de- 
* moliſhed; my friends murdered ; my viſe and 
c children forced to fly from Rome to ſave their 
lives. Such have been the returns that have 
T ( 
* power of the common: wealth: But! the mo- 
« ment of vengeance is approaching; and I am 
already advancing towards Rome, to puniſh - 
e my own enemies, and thoſe of the republic; 
e and by the examples of juſtice, to ſecure in 
'* furure the repoſe of every virtuous cone” n 
. £2" VE letter of Sylla filled the ſenate 3 1 
with juſt and univerſal terror; and „ 
the fears of that afſembly were augmented by che 
Fer- that he had already failed from E- 
| phefvs, 
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nnen A public . 
tation was voted to deprecate his -wrath-; - | 
Cinna was intreated to avert the horrors of ci 


war, by yielding to the arms, and imploring the 


* mercy. of the pro-conſul. But the former was 
conſcious that his only remaining alternative was 
to meet his adverſary bravely in the field, or tame- 
y to expect the ignominious death which his 
cruelty and oppreſſion had merited. He prepared 
to maintain the war with vigour; divided the faſces 
with Cneius Papirius Carbo, whom, without any 
form of election, he affociated as his colleague in 
the conſulſhip ; and in the partition of provinces, | 
retained for himſelf the adminiſtration in Italy, 
while he We to Cue the command in 
Gaul. 
| . 
eee ee him, Carbo endeavoured to 
exact hoſtages from the principal cities; but an 
authority which had never been ſanctioned by the 
approbation of the ſenate, was often reſiſted, and 
always invidious. In a warm expoſtulation with 
the aged Caſtricius, the chief magiſtrate of Pla- 
centra, Do you not know,” ſaid the conſul, 
te that I have your life in my power ?” © And have 
«© I not,” replied; Caſtricius with firm compoſure, 
« already lived long enough? Yet the native 
feroncs of Cabo was retained by de bind 


reputation 
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ment, and the pleaſures of the tähle. His fleet 
in the mean time, | conſiſting of twelye hundred 
on board the army which had marched from Theſ: 
- faly to Dyrachium; apprehenſive that part of his 
| forces on their arrival in Italy, impatient after their 
toils to embrace their families from whom they 
3 | had been ſo long divided, might deſert, and retire 
3 10 their reſpektive homes, he propoſed to them 
A2 ðe stk of fidelity; che obligation was wil⸗ 
1 lngly accepted by the troops; and the doubts of 
 Sylla-were extinguiſhed by che voluntary and ge- 
- nerous offer of the ſoldiers; Wente eee | 
ſoils to de fuppore of the war. G nc 
. Strong in the confidence rr Ale . 
(BS: 5: n e ee bead 
at Dyrachium; and landed with ſirty thouſand 
men at Brunduſium in Italy. The Marian party 
vas apparently ſupported by powerful armies and 
- obedient provinces, the ſanction of the ſenate, and 
the poſſeſſion of the capital: But the principal 
ſenators in their hearts conſidered Sylla as the 
patron of their order, and the protector of the 
nobility; and Rome had too recently ſuffered from 
Mi che ſword of Marius not to regard with ſecret 
g 5 deteſtation thoſe who had prompted or executed 
. his ſanguinary edicts. Four hundred and fifty 
F | _—_—_ . 
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ed themſelves under the banners of the party, and 
acknowledged the authority of Lucius Cornelius 
Scipio and Caius Junius Norbanus, who had been 
| choſen conſuls . he former commanded on the 

conſines of Campania, the latter in Apulia ;. and 
Carbo, young, Marius, and Sertorius, with a Va» 
riety of othet leaders, were at the head of armies 
reſpectable for their numbers and diſcipline; yet 
none of theſe, different bodies attempted to diſs 


pute the landing of Sylla, nor, for ſome days to 


interrupt his march; and to reconcile to his cauſe 
che inhabitants of Italy who had been by the in- 
fluence of Marius  promiſcuouſly enrolled. in the 
_ tribes of Rome, he aſſured the principal | magif; 

rrates of the cities that he. paſſed, that the. grants 
which had been made to them ſhould be con- 
firmed, if they did not forfeit theſe, and every 
title to favour, by abetting a faction whoſe r 
hang eee 

4 The enterpriſe of Sylla was e ly 


eee, 


gare ru, hs avg . 
had returned to Italy, aſſembled his friends in 
Liguria, and now joined the ſtandard of the prox 


cConſul. It was alſo at this important criſis that 5 


Cneius Pompeius, the ſon of Pompeius Strabo 
diſcovered the firſt dawn of his riſing glory ; at 
the onrly 0p of nineteen he was already diſtin- 

| — 
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guiſhed by his engaging manners and may af 
| peſt; and a martial train, who admired the ma- 
jeſty of the youthful hers; and confeſſed the ak. 
cendancy of his genius, matched under his banner, 
and cut their way to the camp of Sylla. Pompey 
was received by Syila wich that reveretice Which 
che external advantages of ſtuture and beauty im- 
preſs; and the title of Imperater, by Whichthe 
latter addreſſed him, was  confidered as an Bluf. 
picious preſige of his furure greatneſs, - 2 Nat 
v. e. e . During two years of ſueceſſive and 
h defikory warfare the Marlin party 
fypported their dediining fortunes, and exerciſed 
the addreſs and valour of Sylla, Near Canafium 
the conful Norbanus was vatiquiſhed wich the Joſs | 
df / ſeven thouſand legionaries. To fuccour his 
_ colleague, who, was inveſted in Capun, Scipio had 
advanced with a numerous and veteran army: 
Anxious to relieve his country from the calarni · 
ties of civil war, he liſtened to che infiduous | 
oyxertures of Sylla; and the ſoldiers of both ar- 
mies were permitted to intermingle during the 
negociations of peace; thoſe of Scipio heard with 
fond admiration the ſplendid accounts of the 
- wealth and liberality of Sylla; and when the 
treaty, was interrupted by the ſound. of the trum- 
pet, the conful found himſelf deſerted by his 
forces, who had quitted his ſtandard to taſte the 


bounty 
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The vation) Cite ſtill W e 


| Venice" of the capital; and at his command the 


name of the younger Marius was" inſcribed” With - 
his own, as chnſul for the -enſting! year.” Near 


Præneſte, Marius at the head of 'tighty*five c- 


Horts aſſerted His” new dignity } but he was com- 


pelled to yield to the eonduct of 'Syila;" or to the 
ſteady courage of his veterans: After the loſs of 


twenty thouſand of his ſoldiers; Marius eſcaped 
with difficulty to Præneſte; the liege of that city 


entruſting the continuance of it to Lucretius Of. 


fella; preſſed forwards Vin ſeleer detachment 1 


occupy the Capital. U n on 
Exhauſted by fallen, ee of reſiſt· 
ance, Rome received with acclamations the chief 
whom ſhe hatl ſo lately pronounced the eretny 


| of her freedom afd repoſe. Tlie umy of Sys 
was ranged in the field of Mars, and thé pro- 


cCbnſul himſelf entered the city, harangued the peb- 
ple, and imputed" the diſorders which deſolated 
men, who had overturned the government, and 


ſacrificed the! beſt blood of the republic to their 


ambition and to their perſonal reſentment. He 
was heard in filence, and perhaps with diſtruſt; 


ö 8 | N and | 


was" inſtantly formed by the victors; and Sylla/ 
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and ſenſible! chat it was done by arms that he 
could ſeebre the ſubmiſſion of Rome, after lea 
ing a garriſon, t over-awe The levity of the in- 
Babitants, he marched te Clufium to encounter 
Carbo, , who. was already advancing wich a for- 
EY ale ne wier n. ee. 
5 cover the capital, | 

The battle Ache as caly ee 
ty an uſeleſs. deſtruction of the human. ſpecies. 
The conflict was continued from the xiſing to the 
ſetting ſun, and both ſides: claimed the honours 
of victory; yet the ſortune of the Marian party 
viſibly declined ;, their troops frequently deſerted, 
a conſiderable detachment belonging to Cabo was 
defeated and cut off by Pompey; che ſiege of 
Præneſte was preſſod with vigour; and their hopes 
and reſouroes appearad nearly; exhauſted, when 
by a fudden and unaceoumable impulſe they ſeem- 
ed to have emerged. from deſpondency, and in 
one great effort aſſerted their own fame, eee 
founded the preſumption of their adverſaries... 
In the Social War the ſtrength; of the — 
allies had been divided or broken but the. Sam- 
nites and Lucanians,. though frequently defeated, 
had never been entirely ſubdurd in the civil dil- - 


vived; and gratitudt or intereſt had · attached then 


to the Marian party. Forty thouſand Samnites and 
Range was Luvanians 
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BAA wat coattuttcd” by Pics Felnfious, 
whoſe boldneſs and addreſs proved. him well only 
of the' confidende of his countrymen i By a ſeries of 
dexterous manceuvres he deeeived Syll and who 
pey 3 avoided che hoftile , camps df both ; urge 
his marck with mecſlane diligenee ; 05 ly 
ared before the gates of * f He repulled 
with conſiderable loſs a ally of the Roman. youth ; 
ind already prepared to allault the Morlthe@ an | 
tembligg city, When Re was diverted from the 
attempt by the unwelcome Preſence of Sylla, w 
on beihg informed of E ai 
in perſon to the defence the capital. e 
The ardour of Teluſinus 8 by pru- 
dence 7 he abandoned the prey which his hand was 
flretched oF to feine ; retired, from, the ſuburbs; 
and. awaited in the, adjacene plain the charge. of 


a + *% 
* 


his adverſaries The conflich was long, various; 
and bivody; the left wing, in which Sylla com- 
mandec was broken, and routed;. he himſelf was 
expoſed to immitient danger, and his life was only 
preſerved by the fidelity, of 4 ſervant... But-when 
he deſpaited of retrieving the honour. of his arms, 
and was employed im che melancholy duty of for- 
rifying his camp ke was awakened- to hope hy 
che grateſul intelligence that Sraſſus, on the right, 
had given the enemy a total and irretrievahle de- 
Hat; had purſued them to the walls of Antemne ; 
N 2 "mn 
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| Dea. here of Sl o pref te ig 
7 of that place. K hoy 
e l ics e ls d e path 
; "Telufinus had fallen in battle ; 8 
| faffinated; Sertorius had already retired to Spain; 
| Carbo, after ſuffering a ſecond defeat from Pom- 
P*y; had fled into Sicily; and Antemnz was fur- 
rendered. The deſpair of Marius might fill bare 
ptotracted the defence of Preneſte; but the in- 
habitants determined to propitiate the vidtors by 
a tinitly ſubmiſſion; | the gates were throun open 
to the beſiegers; and Marius, as ke attempted to 
eſcape by a ſubterraneous paſlage, was interce 
and ſlain, His Head was ſent by Offella t6 Sylla, 
who as he contemplated che bloody preſent coolly 
remarked, That the young that "ought to have 
 «"Jearned che uſe of the oar before he preſumed 
to manage the helm.“ Vet the abilities of 
Marius are attefted by che exhltation of his ad- 
vetfary on his death; and it was not until the ſon. | 
of the conqueror of Jugurtha and the Cimbri 
was'no more, chat Sylla cnifderect his proſperity 
enen ant venture 50" ene the” d 
name of Fortunare. N 
It is the obſervatio of Plutarch, Ghar kal We 
rind of the elder Marius been poliſhed by the 
muſes and the graces, he would not, after having 
| eee 
| "7, the * 
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r full his age by implacable revenge and. Ks 
S 


Eterature; rr e 
cred volumes of Grecian knowledge; and in 
familiar converſation, his gueſts might 
vich fincerity- his engaging manners and lively 
wit; yet the emotions of bis reſentment ] 
even more fatal than thaſe of Marius; and he 
could pronounce with pleaſantry, and behold wm 
fſatisfaction, the agonies of torture and of death. 
Reſiſtance had expired with the younger Ma- 
rius, and the proftrate republic acknowledged in 
Pad ith eee He had occupied 
the capital with a choſen part of his army; while 
he harangned the ſenate in the temple of Bellona, 
cight thoufand of the moſt abnoxiaus citizens 
were incloſed in the Circus, and involved in a 
promiſcuata maſlacre ; the afſembly were Rlartled 
dy the loud and piercing ſounds of mingied groans . 
and fhrieks; they were fternly reproved by the 
imperious voice of Sylla: * Anend, conſcripe | 
«, fathers, to my admonitions ; the cries that you, 
12222 
« ſuffering the puniſhment due to their crumes,” _ 
| Nor was the terros which, this tremendous er- 12 
ample impreſſed diminiſhed, when in a diſcourſe . 
m the people, . 


g* 
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the guilt of others, he added, that jf his own 
e was followed che republic ought to be 
reed; bet at any rate. the -injutſes which” had 
en offered to himſelf and his friends ſhould be 
prog, The menace was fulfifled vit bloody 


Finguinaty commands frequently indulged their 
perfona] reſentment or avarice in the choice of the 
unhappy victims, Among theſe,” Cataline emi; 
neritly diſtinguiſhed his more "ferocious and aban- 
doned'ternper ; "the murder of a brother was con- 
fidered as an eaſy to the ſucceſſion of 
eſtate; and in 3 — which he 1 
againſt his own fainihy! might be "diſcerned che 
itious 'defigns © which he ate rd ga ener 
gain his coundy, oo rt e 
Tube fenate might depl but 2 copld not 
bg, the refentment ments Sylla; ; their their "ſilence 
was reproached'by the fuperior boldneſs of Quin 
ws Catylus : * With whom,” aid he to the e pro- 
conſul, #d6 you intend to live,” it in the field 
# you ſlay all thoſe who are foung i in arms, and all 
& who are unarmed i in the city! py His exam 
encouraged Caius Metellus to demand of Sylla, | 
f© What end do you propoſe to theſe calamities ? 
* We do nat Pede you bo E thoſe” whom 


* 
0 
## 
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you have determined to deſtroy, but to quiet 
er the appreheaſions of thoſe whom you mean to 15 


* ſpare.” The anſwer of Sylla was ambiguous I 


and terrible: *I am yet uncertain whom 1 ſhall 
4 leave alive.“ Yet he ſoon after condeſeended 
to publiſh a liſt of thoſe whom he bad doomed 
to deſtruftion; it contained near five thouſand 


ſenators, and fixteen hundred of the equeſtrian 
order. Two talents were offered for the head ot 


each whoſe name was included in the bloody 
ſcroll; the ſeyereſt penalties were denounced a- 
gainſt every one who ſhould harbour or conceal 
the objects of his reſentment ; and the hand ot 
the ſervant was armed his maſter, and that 
of the ſon wo frequenty embrued in the blood'er 
his parent, PN 
Ae thels und is tha Wee b he 
proconſul, and included in the lifts of proſerip- 
tion, was Caius Julius Cæſar, deſtined to follow 
with more perſeverance the example of Sylla, and 
finally to ſubyert the liberties of his country. His 
gunt had been married to the elder Marius, and 
he himfelf was ſon-in-law to Cinna. All Sylla's | 
7 authority could not preyail on him to divorce his 
wife; and his firmneſs was puniſhed by his de- 
gradation from the holy dignity of Flamen Dialis; 
SOIT" POROIs he only preſerved his 
| * life 


perſons of diſtinction, among whom were” for, 


* 6 


>. 
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lie by flight and concealment... His. pardon, was 


at length reluctantly granted to the interceſſion . 
of che veſtal virgins, and to the ſolicitations of 
the principal magiſtrates. of Rome. Yet at the 


moment that Sylla yielded to their importunities, 


he is ſaid to haye predicted the fatal conſequences | 


ol his acquieſcence: © You, have. prevailed,” ſaid 


he to his friends, . but know that he whom you 


ec are ſo eager to fave, will one day prove. the 


e ruin of that party which I have laboured to 


. eſtabliſh J you have no penetration if you. do 
* nat diſcern many Marius's in that boy... 
I The deſpotiſm of Sylla had hitherto been ſup- 
| pron by the avowed power of the ſword ; but 
he wiſhed to diſguiſe his authority beneath a more 


ſpecious claim; and no ſooner had he ſatiated his 


vengeance, than he retired from the capital, and 


permitted che ſenate to aſſemble with the appear- 


- ance of freedom. To reſtore the conſtitution Va- 
lerius Flaccus was named as Interrex and the ob- 


ſequious magiſtrate propoſed an aſſembly of the 
people, to inyeſt Sylla for an indefinite time with | 


che formidable. prerogative of diftator. . 
For an hundred and twenty years, no appoint- 
ment of this kind had taken place; during the 


| former part of that period it had been oppoſed. by 
the jealouſy of the ariſtocracy, and during the 


dur hed den refed by, the. Ae e 


 ibunes, | 
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act of the people, which yielded up their On 
pretenſions to ſovereignty. | The ready obedierice 
of Valerius Flaccus was rewarded: by his nomi- 


nation to: the office of maſter of the horſe; and 85 


the new dictator returned to the capital, and 
preſented to the crowd the tremendous ſpectacle 


ORSON e eng ug . 


nee the axes and the rods. 

It e e ee ee Mts 
Sar Ned robe: reſerved for parade, but 
were to be employed for execution. Lucretius 
Offella in the reduction of Præneſte had at leaſt 
ſignalized his zeal. But preſuming on his ſers 

vices, and the favour of the army, he had offered 
himſelf as candidate for the conſulſhip : He was 
commanded to deſiſt by the new dictator; and _ 
on refuſing, he was killed in the Forum by a cen- 
turion, at the order of Sylla. The centurion was 
dragged before the tribunal of the chief magif- 


| trate, who heard the complaint with compoſure; 


ayowed his orders, releaſed the centurion, and 
nacing apologue: A countryman at the plough 
te. being bitten by vermin, cleared his ſhirt of them 
te once or twice; but when he found himſelf ftill - 
Fs re a he threw his ſhirt into che 
1 « fire: 


=" 
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te fire : Make the application,” aid he, « beware 
# of the fire, and provoke me not a third tinge.” 
- Yet, arajditflaughter. and proferigtion, the dif- 
paſſionate judgment of the dictator could clearly 
; perceive pena purſye his own and the 


public intereſt, To ſceure the firſt, he rewarded =» 
his: foldiers with the lands which had been for. 
ſeited by the adhetents of the - oppoſite party; 
Spoletum, Interamna, Praneſte, Nola, Volaterra, 
together with the countries of Samnium and Lu- 
cania, were depopulated to regompence the fidelity 
of the legions; and while, by reſtoring the ſo}- 
dier to the labours of agriculture, he diſpelled the 
dangerous. gloyd of military power which hung 
over the commonwealth, in theſe new inhabitants 


was profuctign depended en his fie be ws 


aſſured of a ready reſource ſhould he again be 
bbliged to vindicate his authority by arms. 
To advance his influence in the capital, ten 
thouſand ſlaves, who had belonged to the van- 
_ quiſhed party, were raiſed to the rank of citizen, 
and as the enfranchiſed ſlave took the name of 
the perſon from whom he received his freedom, 
theſe new citizens became an acceffion to the fa- 
mily af the Cornelii, and in every tumult were 
te partizans of Sylla, and the ahettors of his 


- Thus 
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Thus far the regulations of Sylla were calcula- 
ted for the ſecurity” of his own perſon and the 


ſtability of his government; in his ſubſequent in- 
ſtitutions he endeavoured to reſtore the 


| to its legiſlative and judicial capacity, nad to oe” 
vide a fucceffion of able magiſtrates for conduct. 
ing the affairs of the commonwealth,” He filled _ 


up the rolls of the fenate which had been thin- 
ned by che fanguinary reſentment of the contend- 
ing factions: Five hundred new members were 
admitted into the aſſembly ; they were ſelected 
from the equeſtrian order; but the choice of them 


was left to the unbiaſſed ſuffrages of the people; 


and Sylla immediately proceeded to reinſtate them 


in thofe privileges of which , they had been ſtrip⸗ 


e 


The important truſt of enaRing laws was folely 
yeſted i in the fenate ; it was decreed that the ſe⸗ 


nators alone, and thoſe who as officers of the ſtate 


had a right to vote amongſt them, could preſide 
25 zudges; that not above three of the f 
could be challenged or rejected by the parties who 
had appealed to their deciſions ; and that their 
judgment mould be given either openly or by. 
ballot, at the option of the defendant. : 
To the ſenate was committed the nomination 
of thoſe officers, who vim the title of f pro-conful 


We e 
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vinces: To their order was alſo confined. the ap- 


| | pointment of tribunes; and an office which had 
been originally intended to oppoſe, was now con- 


.- _ - founded in the ariſtocracy. - They were rendered 


Incapable of ever afterwards aſpiring to any other 


magiſterial ſituation, they were reduced to. the 
ancient ſtation of defending . the oppretied, and 
interpoſing their negative z and they were ſtrictly 
excluded from the dangerous pretenſtons which 


they had abuſed ee ade 


propoſing new las. 


The people themſelves were once, pte 3 YE 


bled. by centuries, inftead of tribes ; let at the 
ſame time that Sylla endeavoured to curb the fe- 
tious ſpirit of the multitude, he equally laboured 


to reſtrain. the ambition of the nobles... He ze- 


| vived an obſolete law which prohibited the re-elec- 
tion of any perſon into the conſulate, until after 
the interval of ten years; and obtained, A decree 


that none could be elected conſul till, he had fuc- 


cefſively. filled the various offices of. queſtor,, 


— 
. 


zdile, and pretor. - He wngimented the zucaberof; 


Prætors to eigfit; of quæſtors to twenty ; and to 


2 the diſorders which had recently afflicted 


the republic, declared it to be treaſon ſor any 
Roman officer, without the authority of the ſenate 
and the people, to paſs the hmits of his province, 
or to invade any foreign ſtate whatever. 


* , , 
i, UN ö 0 
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Such were the regulations by which the die- ba 
ter eee e e 17] pre- 
pc . public, tranquillity, a wining ou. 


CE Ren > ATR 66s vere, publiſhed, 
againſt extortion, ſubornation of perjury, and for- 
gery; and the poiſoner, the raviſher, and the 
murderer, were awed or chaſtiſed by is whole . 


5 ſome ſeyerity. Some fecble and obſcure attempts. 


were alſo made to repreſs, by the re reviyal of ſump- 
cuary laws, ile rapid, increaſe of luxury and Pro- 
fuſion.; ; but the deſign was. more honourable than, 
dyantageous 3 and Sylla himſelf was ſoon in- 
udtd how difficult it was to reſiſt the importu- 
nittes-of friendſhip, or the demands of ambition. 
Defeated. and expelled from Italy, Carbo had 
attempted to. unite the, remains of the Marian 
party in Sicily ; he vas purſued by Pompey, fur- 
priſed, made captive, and publickly | exccitted. | 
From. Sicily, Pompey paſſed over into Africa; en- 
countered and defeated Domitius Anobarbus,. the 
ſon-in-law: of Cinna, who periſhed i in the action; 8 


1 34 * 


penetrated through | ' Numidia, and reduced that 5 


Ane the form of a Roman province. "2 + 


©. On ty ren, to Utica be + pod orders from 
be 55 Sylla 
2 1 | 28 


- 


„ ufs rent ov Ron, 
Sylla to difband His arty; With He exckptiön of 
one legion; and to repair to Rome. His fols 
dirs receibłd wick indighation's' command: which” 
deprived them of partaking in thoſe ſettlements 
_ which bad been provided for the followers'of Sylla.- 
Their diſcontertts broke out into & furious” Tiny 4 
they preſſed their general to cot 
Italy, ant promiſet him in- return the 
of the republic But Pompey K reliſted the 
temptation; aid declared, thut if che trocps per- 
ſateck he would ſooner die by his ohn hands than 
violate the government of his country, or afford 
a pretehee for civil war- The tempeſt was . of 
| paafbdt By lis fortichde and inflliente ; the Tacker 
returned to their obedience ; and Pompey aher 
the pltafing refldctibn of having prefer ved x Sf 
| moderation” the io mediate 1 of the eomm 
5 wealth. 10 N KY $5 SW ihe 39 3 in 
The intelligence of the” n of A W 
army had alteady reached Italy, and had filed the 
mind of Sylla with deep anzlety; he was heard to 
| accuſe his fate, which condemned him in age to 
contend with youth; and he already prepared to col 
lect his Ncatterecl veterans td His ſtandard. Bot his 
fears we re extiiguilhed by the accounts of the rm 
neſs and nbderation of Pottipey ; and he permitted* 
che African legions to aceompatiy their beloved chief” 
| r He himſelf quitted the — to grace 
the 
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de. 


Greats which in che moment of grateful exultation 


to im to the laſt moment of his life; - Vet When 
Pompey claimed the honbuts of triumph, hee 
 didtator etideayguied wo repreſs his preſomption :; 
h repreſented chat bi law no one oould afpire'ts © = 
that diſtinction whothad not beem conſul of pretor ; 
tiat-for that reaſbn i had been refuſed to Scipio 
Africanus whoſe atchieverments in Spain were 
equally fplendid and important and if a man too 
voung to enter the ſenate was allowed to triumpli 7 
ir would render odious-not on hiny who contrary 
to law received the honour, but the ſuprethe na- 
giſtrate-who-granted it. Tharmorewerhip ihe Mn = 
thun thi jetting fin, was the hold and-expreſiiver; 
anfwer of Pompey';- and Sylla; aſtoniſhed at the 
temerity of the reply, is reported inſtantly to ha 
exclaimed, © Lr tim triumph; let bim triumph.” 
If the dictator might reluctantly aſſent to, and! 
che graver citizens) might ſecretly lament thoſe ho- 
nours which inſulted the equab laws of the republic 
yet ſame conſolatiom might be derived for the ins 
vicious infraction from the conduct of Pompey 
ſhort" of their/cexpeftarions; their: murmurs re- 
proached his parſimony, and threatened to cloud 
e he dt yet he re- 
15 fuſed 
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faſed to acquieſce in their ſeditious demandsg and 
declared that he would ſooner:diſhand the legions, 
and relinquiſh; the honours of triumph, than ſanc- 
tion by his example the future preſumption of tho 
army. His, firmneſs was reſpe&ted'; yet the hearts 
| of his ſoldiers were alienated ; and they followed in 
| filencei his/triumphal+ car. But: if he regretted 
the wonted acclamations of his army, his concern 
was ſoothed, and his magnanimity was ſtamped 
by a more virtuous and more permanent appro. 
bation : and it was the expreſſion of Publius Ser- 
vilius, a ſenator of conſular dignity, © The boy 
«- has this day W ſurname of 
«, 1 ag S043 © 157% ec d an bn 2651 Wil 07 
While Pompey courted: e 
portant offices of the republic, Sylla, in poſſeſſion 
of every advantage that he could demand or- his 
| caunttymen could beſtow, i ſeeretly- revolved the | 
cares and ingratitude to which power expoſed im. 
His enemies were eee e his authority eſta- 
bliſhed ; yet his exertions ſeem rather: to have been 
ſtimulated hy reſentment chan ambition a The for- 
mer was ſatiated, and the latter could no longer 
amuſe ; his youth had been devoted to ſenſual 
pleaſure and literary eaſe; the fame inclinations. 
ſurvived: in age; and he was deſirous of paſſmg { 
the remainder of his: days in honourable repoſe ; 
a: de entirely inſenſible 120: the muggia- 
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vii of reſtoring dat freedom which his i- 
© k ws i he begining of th c. f | 
hip of Publius Setyilius and Appius . 
. 
| wich the uſual enſigns of his authority; box. 
Regen nt e e Gagne 5: 8 
hey heard him formally reſign his power, diſmiſs 

his retinue; and offer to take his trial before the 
people; to whom he appealed as the judges of his 
condut : Aſtoniſnment and admiration prevailed 


Nowly retired to his on houſe, the aweful ſilence 
| of the. crow ver dy enges by de 
Fauth, who purſued! him to his door wie e- 
ptoaches. Superior to the inſult, Splla replied by 
this ſalutary admonition to thoſe who attended 
him: ** The inſolence of this man will prevent any | 


during this extraordinary ain. ablaudids;* - | 


te perſon poſſeſſed of ſupreme power from ever 2 


e entertaining thoughts of reſigning it.T 
5 In a capitdl which he had filled with v. e. 9g, a 
of S were engaght in the cultivation of let= 
ters and the enjoyments of the table. Soon after 
| his abdication he had married Valeria, the ſiſter of - 
 Hortenſius, the celebrated orator ; but the wit and 
beauty of his new conſort could not reclaim him 
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his love of variety was aratified. in en illicit and 
ſhameful commerce with public ſingers and dancers. 
In the ſecond year of his retirement, his pleaſures 


mortal diſcaſe; his entrails were corrupted; and . 

even the care of his attendants: could not deliver 
— —— wcloabi 
bred in his fleſh; yet in his laſt moments he pre- 
ſerved the ſame conſtancy as had diſtinguiſhed: him 
life. Ten days before his death he drew 
up a code of laws for the government of Puteoli, 
à city in the urhood of his villa; and at 
the ſame time he wrote his own epitaph, more de- 
ſeriptive of his character than pages of laboured 
compoſition. Here lies SYLLa,' who never was er- 
 «eeded-in doing gend o bis friends, or injury 10 bit 
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DISPOSITION, or THE - Licious Abt PxoeLL or 
Roux. — MARQUS, AMILIUS, LEPIDUS IS, CHO= 
SEN CONSUL B THE INFLUENCE OF, POMPEY. 
1  — HE, ENDEAVOURS TO REPEAL/ THE ACTS, or 
z; NEE CONSPIRES AGAINST, .THE REPUBLICs 
[AT MARCHES, TO. ROME, IS, DEFEATED,.BY, 
or POMPEY - IN, | CISALPINE.. GAUL. — MARIAN 
. PARTY SUPPORTED. /IN|-SPAIN BY SERTORIUS., 
— HIS CONDUCT AND VICTQRIES.—IS OPPOSED. 
| BY METELLUS, AND POMPEY,—REDUCES LAURA 
_ IN, THE, SIGHT or POMPEY. — BATTLE ON. T 
. BANKS OF THE SUCRO.—SERTORIVUS 18 ASSASSIN = 
| ATED BY PERPENNA,, WHO IS SOON AFTER VAN=- 
- QUISHED. AND, pur ro DEATH; BY POMPEY.,— 
"ACCOUNT OF, THE SERVILE WAR. — SUCCESSES 
or SPARTAGUS. - — VICTORY or CRASSUS, ,—, 


| COMPETITION, BETWEEN on Assus AND POMPEY, 
| dE 2 . — GABINIAN 


11 
ry 


% 
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: ; | | | 
GABINIAN LAW. — POMPEY DESTROYS THE 
PIRATES. — METELLUS REDUCES CRETE, 


: der I bo aL . 4 enen * ; 


u. el in as. Bo the ni mn de the 
abdication of Sylla promiſed to re-eſtabliſh the 
| freedom of the republic; but the means by which 
he had aſcended to power were more ftrongly 
impreſſed on the minds of the ambitious, than 
the magnanimity with which he had refigned it: 
In a ſeries of civil wars the Romans had been 
inured to bloodſhed and rapine ; a ſacred: regard 
for the commonwealth was no more; the legions 
and licentious ; and the bold or the wealthy, who 
aſpired to ſovereignty, were confirmed in their 
enterpriſes by the reſtleſs YE: of the . 

and the capital _ 
The early atchievements eg os of 
Pompey had attracted the admiration of his fel- 
ſulſhip, againſt the wifhes of Sylla, Marcus Emi- 
hus Lepidus ; whoſe factious genius already revol- 
ved the reſtoration of the Marian party, and the 
_ uſurpation of the fupreme authority. As confal, 
he had propoſed * proſeribed s, 
and 
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and to reſcind the acts of Sylla ; but he was fuc- - 
ceſaſully oppoſed. by his -celleague Catulus; and 
thoſe projects which he could: not promote by his 
ſecret "intrigues, W Rh by hy 
force in the field. 

E iu peoetbcgh, chat of Tranſat. 
pine Gaul had fallen to Lepidus; and his im- 
putience to take poſſeſſion of it had not eſcaped 
no prbof could be produced of his deſigns, they 
could not with 'decency oppoſe his departure ; 
and their weakneſs and fears were at once revealed 
in the oath which they exacted, that he -ſhould 
not diſturb the public: tranquillity, 10 
Gaul, his preparations for war were diligent and 
inceſſant; he treated with contempt the ſummons 
e the ſenate, which directed him to return to 
Rome to preſide at the election of his ſucteſſorʒ 
as he conſidered his oath binding only during the 
term of his confulfhip, he waited until the expi- 
ration of that period might diſſolve the ſacred - 
iobligation ; and no ſooter had the year elapſed 
than with the forces which he had collected, he 
pred. towards the __ 10 extort - IG 
The ben: eech wich aſtoniſhment the nel 


3 hoped 


D they had fondly - 
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hoped to avert; the calanaitifs: of eivit war by ne- 
gociation ; but the vain illuſion was difpelled-; 
and che ambition of the rebel could only be re- 
ſtrained by arms. On this emergeney Appius 
Claudius was named as Interrex, to hold the elec- 
tions, and formally to deprive» Lepidus of his 
command in Gaul; and the principal military au- 
thority, with the! rank of pro conſul, was aſſigned 
to Catulus. The danger demanded the moſt ra- 
pid and deciſive meaſures; the gate of Janiculum 
and one of the bridges over the Tiber were already 
occupied by Lepidus; but in the field of Mars he 
was encountered by Catulus at the head of the 
youth of Rome. The ſollowers of Lepidus were 
guilty and irreſolute; they ſought their ſaſety in 
flight; Sardinia afforded a tranſient aſylum to their 
chief; but his indignant ſpirit did not long fur- 
vive his diſgrace; and a natural death delivered 
him from 5 Ape RY in pe his ſon and 
adherents were involved. eee ud an, 
Though Pompey had up the eleftion; he . 
had heartily concurred in oppoſing the ambitious 
enterpriſe of Lepidus ; the latter, when he paſſed 
into Italy, had left Marcus Brutus with a conſider- 
able army, to ſecure the fidelity of : Cifalpine 
Gaul. To reduce Brutus; Pompey was appointed 
by the ſenate to enter that province with two le- 
| _ He formed the ſiege of Modena, in which 
EO: his 


« 


! 
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his adverſary had ſheltered himſelf 3. the. city af-, 
ter an obſtinate reſiſtance was compelled to. ſur- 
render; but the reputation which Pompey 'ac- . 
quired from his victory was ſullied by the uſe 
of it; and Brutus, who, had capitulated on the pro- 
miſe of life, was put to death, if not by the ex- 
prefs, command ee eee 5 
Conqueror. 3X2. 46 =Y 
ebene ee | 
in, Italy from the revolt of Lepidus, were ſoon 
extinguiſhed, their reſources in Spain were ſtill | 
great, and formidable. The name of | Sertorius 
is ranked with that of the moſt celebrated com- 
manders of antiquity; when the army of Sci- 
pio us, corrupted by the arts of Sylla, Ser- 

torius with a ſmall body of troops attached to 
him had retired. ee -Spging, nh, bets oe 


found the paſſes of the Pyrenees guarded by the 
barbarians, whom money alone could render tract. 
able. Some of his, officers remonſtrated againft 

the. diſgraceful expedient of a Roman pro- conſul 
purchaſing a paſſage. from the enemies of the te- 
public; but Sertorius laughed at their ill timed 
delicacy ; his liberality was felt and acknowledged; 
the barbarians facilitated his march; and no ſooner 
had he arrived in Spain than he diligently ap- 

ie the natives, 
04 and 
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and to animate them to reſiſt che 
pl. 1 


f . which aroſe from the adminiſtration of Ser- 
; long acbuſtomed to groan beneath tlie 


eabdaiy ub der prs.- Salt ler Nen ed 688 


essbor und gratitude a goytrndr 
whoſe 
lance was exerted to diminiſh: their —— 


deviate their diſtroſſes, A variety of yexatious 


impoſts- were abaliſhed ; and by 

compelling 
T 
dered them more hardy, but delivered the 
ne n een equi ew 
_ licemiouſneſs, 1s 0s 
tle be adele thoſe bogen Whirl the 5 
ſections and fidelity 3 
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DECREE > 


— 


inſpire, he was ſutpriſed by the unwelcome intel 


higence, chat the officer t&whoſe care he had en- 


er gd. et Vet wer- rere 
E 

us Annius, the lieutenant of Sylla,” was ad- 
vancing againſt bim with an army which pre- 


cluded all reſiſtance. © Unable main- 
tain himſelf in Spain, he l | 
po and with a ſmall ſquadron-of Cr. cian gal. 


for ſeveral years procuted fecarious 
a 
ſiſtence by deſultory inroads on the jaws of * 


Weary of « lr et e Pipe as 


the 
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che project of viſiting the Fortunate Iſlands, and 
of paſſing the remnant of his days far from the 
din of arms. He was diverted front this deſign 
by the remonſtrances of his daring followers, whoſe - 
reſtleſs diſpoſitions were il ſuited to tranquil re- 
tirement, and by the ſolicitations of the Luſi- 
tanians, who Ri deſended their tberties againſt 
the Romans, and invited Sertorius to Feng 
their armies and direct their councils. 9015 

The abilities of Sertorius Jultified che ik 
Fence of the Pufirititihe. He affected to confi- 
der the latter as the people of Rome; be- 
owed" on three” hundred of Bis companionz the 
title of ſenator; aſſumed himſelf the enſigns of 
x” R6miatt officer ; and conſtantly ſpoke of Sylla 
as an uſurper. In all tfanfa&tivns with foreign ha- 
tions he maintained the dignity of the republic; 
and in treating with Mithridates, he refuſed to cecdle 
the province of Alla, or to purchaſe' the alliance 
of that prince- eee 
| Romin empire. N i 

The confidence of the Lee ds AGE 
by their credulity ; ind a ſuperſtitious people re- 
gaided with veneration 4 Jeader who urged his pre- 
tenſions to a myſterious correſpondence” with the 
gods. A milk: white Kind had been reared with 
Fare by Sertorius, and inſtructed to approach kim, 
e the ſacred gift of Diana, n 
he 
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he aſſerted it, was : cheriſhed with pious eſteem 
and the intelligence that he derived from his own, 
to the ſecret amonitions of the animal, and the 
CCC of choiey, wheel hahowel 
WH? 5: rend ods N. bas homes 
7 e bed eg e to the 
| genius of, Segtorius; but the former ſunk beneath 
the end: 0 the Kess hs: Den were, 
tions only ſerved (augment fen nba, of 
| hisjantagoniſt. to ales of 2 e Sy 15 
The defeat of Lepidus d the e to % 
$+rtorivs., Perpenna, with a conſiderable part of 
the vanquiſhed amm had (cluded ,the. purſuit of 
Carulus,. paſſed ver into / Sardinia, , and; thence 
nded.in Spain. The admiration. gf his ſoldiers 
 eompelled/ him 10 Join the; ſtandard, and acknow-.. 
ledge the; authority of. Sertoxips ; who by. this 
neweacceſſion of ftrength, not only extended his 
authority over Spain, but even ' menaced by Ty 
preparations the tranquillity of Italy. 
»The fears of the ſenate were prockimed by. the 
| appointment of Pompey to the joint command 
with Metellus and the favourite general of Rome 
preſſed forward to the conteſt by a new route 
through. Gaul, and the Pyrenees. Yet bis ar- 
dur was ſoon checked by the ſevere. leſſons of a 
„ maſter; 1 


21¹ 


- 
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maſter; he had ſcarce. arrived, before a legion 
that covered-the- foragers, of his army, was inter 
cepted and cut off by the; epemy, ;.. and in his 
attempt to. raiſe the. liege of Laura he was ex- 
poſed to, more open diſgrace. On his Approach 
Sertorius had occupied an eminence, which Pompey 
- Prepared to attack ; but he ſoon. perceived, from 
the diſpoſition of his adverſary. that he could not 3 
Avance without, expoſing; his fear to f ſtrong de-. 
| tachment which Sertorius had poſted, behind. *h 
416M track an een of bite die the gl = 
iter with an. inſulting. ſmile, * ro; look | behind 
« as well as before him.” Senſible of his .dan- 
ger Pompey ſilently withdrew, and had the mor- 


of- Laura. 129 15 9 ;bagrriingy 1. 2 
On the bal pf the Sucro, 1 5 Ke Fo 
carapaign, Pompey in, a general engagement af 
pired to retrieve his fame; he was encountered. 
with equal courage and ſuperior ſkill by Sc 
rius; night put an end to the engagement; and 
in the morning the appearance of Metellus, at 
che head of a freſh. army, preyented. Sertorius 
trom renewing it; yet, conſcious of his own abi- 
ties, he could not repreſs. his contempt of his 
antagoniſts: If, ſaid he, the old woman had 
E. not interpoſed, I ſhould have Nee te, boy, 
* 8 well chaltiſed,”, elde b 
_ 


0 


a by the approach of P 
9 
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For three years dir ume fel conteſt was main 
timed by tke valour and addreſs of Sertotius; 
fotherimes vanquiſhed, But alwiys formidable, he 


ſeemed to acquire new \ from defeat. Su- 


| peffor't6/ofith force, he fell by ſecret fraud; Per- 


penna had conſented with reluctance to ſubrifit'ts 
his authority; and his "Envy" of the reputation of 


| his general impelled bim to à crime ds fatal to his 
den wy is ic Was deſtructibe boo 


| violated vogue ne hs | 


. rn = 


the chief command; but his exultation Was ala 
toyed by fear and remorſe; Uni des aner wn 


uiftied, deſerted, and made priſoner; his wy 
pofal to tedeem his life by betraying thoſe Ro- 


mans who had engaged with him in a treaſonable 


; confederacy, Was rejected by the magnanimmty of 
che conqueror; and the terrors of the conſpirators 


were extinguiſhed by the inſtant death of Per- 
petina, and the public defttution'of all his papers. 

"White the fortune of Pompey prevatled in 
Spain, in Italy che republic was again agitated 
by civil commotion. The accidental — &- - 
few 


— 
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few g from their confinement at Capua, 
menaced the deſtruction: of the Roman common- 
wealth: Spartacus, à Thracian captive, with ſer 
venty or eighty of his companions, diſdaining to 
ſhed their blond for the amuſement of their maſ- 
ters, burſt from their priſon; they armed them - 
ſelves with the weapons of their profeſſion; from 
their hiding places on Mount Veſuvius they ex- - 
tended their devaſtations over the adjacent coun- 
wy; were joined by multitudes of deſperate ſlaves; 
nan OT I0 002 AG EINE; een 
who had ventured to engage them. 
bs ſpgils of the vanquiſhed furniſhed, EMS Tg 
Lurgents wich arme, and che fame, of. their, victory 
ſwelled the number of cheir aſſociates; inſtead 
ol a licentious band of rovers, Rome was alarmed 
by the progreſs of a diſciplined hoſt of, ſeventy 


—— who had already defeated the pre- 


Varinus, and Coſſinnius : yet the 
d of partacus was, far from being intoxicated 
e and inſtead of aſpiring to ſubvert the 


Roman empire, he limitted his views to che free- 


dom and ſafety of his followers; and directing 
his march; towards the ridge of the Appenines, 
hoped to gain the Alps, whence he and his af. 
ſociates might readily eſcape to their natiye coun- 
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and had the fame prudence moderated the hopes 
of his companions, they might have eluded the 
vengeance of Rome. But their ſpirits were elated 
by the proſpect of dominion, and they reſuſed to 
exchange the fertile want a p e A 
"wats 00 aig pawl i let 
To encounter this Gnete enemy, e 
dignity of prætor, the chief command in Italy 
was impoſed on Marcus Craſfus. Scarcely known 
but by his immenſe wealth „che vigorous ! meaſures 
of the new magiſtrate agreeably deceived the ex- 
pectations of his friends, and raiſed the jealouſy 
of his rivals; by a ſeries of well-concerted ma- 
ncuvres he encloſed the army of Spartacus within 
the peninſula'of Brutium; and though the deſpair 
of the rebels pierced the works which he had la- | 
boriouſly conſtructed, yet they were purſued by 
Crxaſſus into Apulia, and OPENS 0s ſtake won 
fortunes on a deeiſive battle. N Mie 
In the action See nil "IO 
usw for undaunted courage; as he alighted in 
the front of his army he plunged his ſword into 
his horſe; „If I conquer,” ſaid he, 1 ſhall have 
ce horſes enough; if I am vanquiſhed, I ſhall 
ce have no need of them.“ Determined on vic- 
tory or death he precipitated himſelf amongſt the 
thickeſt battalions; killed two centurions with his 


own 
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own WY and, oppreſſed by numbers, Cubes; Ell r 
length covered with wounds 5 his aſſociates, diſ- 
couraged by bis fate, fled in confuſſon. The 
| greateſt part were lain'in tlie purſuit; Fix tioüfand 
who were taken 'priſoners were (crucified: alive ;- 
about five thouſand vhů efenped from the field 
were encountered” by Pompey on his return t 
Spain; they "were put to the ſword after a feeble 
reſiſtance ; and their deſtruction enabled Pompey 
3 of” Having termined: the 


| Servile Mar. 555 5 


The indignitc) of Calbe was arouſed by pe 


 renſions lo injurious to bis own glam, though 


Unequal to his rival in military fame, he had de- 
rived conſiderable luſtre” from his late exploits ; 

his conſequence was increaſed by his affability, his 
eloquence, and his riches ; and the oppreſſed and 
poor were ſure to find in him 1 
and liberal protector. | 
' Yet the eyes of the multitude were Ant by 

the ſplendid atchievements and invariable proſpe- 
rity of his competitor; in enumerating his actions 
on his return from Spain, Pompey reckoned up 
eight hundred and ſeventy-one towns which he 


bad reduced, and proportioned his demands ts 


the extent of his ſervices. Though he had not 
paſſed through the previous offices of queſtor, 
Tone," ERIE ee 10/the eee 

8 triumph, 


1 
ö 
[ 
[1 
. 
14 
ö 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 


| when they bad completed their ten years. of mili- 


order. 


. 
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„ with the, dignity.of conſul. His ambi - 


om confirmed. by che partiality of his 
name was inſcribed. with that of Craſſus. . 


By an ancient inſtitution the Roman Puna 


ſors, to whom they gave an account of the cam- 
paigns that they had made, and under what gene- 


tals ; the citizens of Rome beheld with admira- 
tion their conſul, Pompey the Great, appear in the 


Forum, leading his horſe as a, ſimple knight, but 
dreſſed in hin gonluler bes and preceded hy his 
liftors. © Haye you completed your: xears..of 
Y ſervice, and under what generals?” was. the | 
queſtion of the cenſors... I _haye., completed 


+ them, an. in all haye. been myſelf the general,” 


was the reply of Pompey: Nor could the people 


withhold their tribute of applauſe to the man who 
inveſted almoſt with ſovereign pqwer, appeared to 


PEVETENCE; WO eee dint ans 


14 


of „ He befitated 
tg oppreſs the freedom of the republic; but he 
impatiently expected the moment when the Ro- 
mans ſhould themſelves Ae th their . liberties into 
Madan; and he rejoiced in every * | 
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that might render his ſervices neceſſary to the com- 
monwealth, | A band of rovers from Cilicia had, 
in ten years of ſucceſsful piratical adventure, ex- 


tended the terror of their name throughout the 


ſhores of Aſia and the Mediterranean Sea. A 


thouſand veſſels, manned by daring and expert 


mariners, menaced the ſafety of Sicily, and in. 
tercepted the ſubſiſtence of Rome. The prætor 
Marcus Antonius, who had been appointed to com- 
| N- " I . ſt * | 1 fe; 1 by n 


in a naval engagement; and though ſome ad- 


vantage was obtained over them by the conſul Me- 
tellus, they ſoon regained their aſcendancy, and 
in their predatory deſcents even ravaged vith im- 
n f 

To chaſtiſe their preſumption, Gabinius, a tri- 
bune of the people and the confidential friend 
_ of Pompey, propoſed that the latter ſhould be 


veſted for three years with ſupreme- command 


over all the fleets and armies of the republie 


throughout the Mediterranean, from the Pillars 


of Hercules, and throughout all the provinces 


- 


Tg e Wann 


eee 
vey with well⸗didkmbied digt: Are my toils 
< never to end, was his affected exclamation. 


| Di the: difhſpaybation,of ee ras cpan and F 
Vor. yy 95 . | ſincere; | 


of that aſſembly, malen the win nn of the - 
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ſincere ;. and Catulus, the moſt virtuous member 


people with manly firmneſs, - His. integrity ex: 
torted the admiration even of thoſe whoſe wiſhes | 


he oppoſed; and when he aſked, ©'If this man, 


& to whom alone, by thus employing him in every 


« ſeryice, you give an opportunity of learning 


4 the profeſſion: of a ſtateſman and ſoldier, ſhould + 
& fall, to whom will you next have recourſe d“ 


6e To you, Catulus, was the unanimous and 
grateful. reply yet if his virtues were reſpected, 
his admonitions were ſlighted: The propoſal 
of Gabinius was approved in an aſſembiy of the 


people; and by the favour. of the multitude, 
Pompey was elevated to an authority which dem. 
 ed-to abrogste every other power * com- 
monwealtin.. 5 j 
The diligence and vigour of. W in em- 
| ploying that authority were ſcarce leſs remarkable 
uſe of to obtain it. Although it was the middlg 


of winter, he gave orders to arm as many veſſels 
as could be collected: The pirates beheld with a: 
ſtoniſhment two hundred and ſeventy gallies, which | 
cruiſed inceſſantly on the coaſts of Spain and Gaul, 


and over the ſeas of Sardinia and Corſica. Un) 


prepared to reſiſt ſo formidable an armament, they _ 


| as ST) in ae on the 


C qaſt 


8 


* 
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coalt of Ciliciz. They were followed by Pompey, 
ho had embarked at Brunduſtum, und wich a 


ſtrong ſquadron” ſwept the ſeas in his palligs e 


Cilieia. On his appearance in tue bay, che Pitts 
abandoned their veſſels and navul ſtores, and fu. 
mitted to his mercy. Twenty thouſand, who had 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, were removed to the 
Moſt inland parts of the continent, diſtant from 
any means or temptation of eee their for- 
mer depredations. 

iI In fix months from his firſt nominstion to 
command, the active genius of Pompey had re- 
ſtored the free navigation of the ſeas. But the 
glory which he had acquired by the vigour of 
his meaſures was ſullied by the envy which he 
betrayed. Crete had eſpouſed the. cauſe of the 
pirates, and braved the menaces of Rome: Her 
puniſhment had been referred to Quintus Me- 
tellus; who, in two years of laborious victory, 
had reduced the whole iſland, except the. city of 
Lappa. The walls of Lappa were already ſhaken 
by his machines, when the inhabitants implored 
the preſence of Pompey, to whom they offered 
to ſubmit. An imperious meſſage was ſent by 
the latter to Metellus, commanding him to de- 
ſiſt from the - enterpriſe, which he had nearly 
atchieved, But Metellus deſpiſed his ordets, 
wy” Ge Be with increaſe of ardour, and 
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and rewarded his conqueſt of Crete with the 
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HOSTILITIES COMMENCED BY MITHRIDATIS.== INVADES. 
CAPPADOCIA AND PHRYGIA. = APPOINTMENT OF u- 
culrvs AND COTTA. u LATTER DEFEATED ry | 
LAND AND SEA.—YVICTORIES OF LUCULLUS, —MITHRI- 
| DATES | SEEKS REFUGE IN THE DOMINIONS or 71. 
| GRANES, KING OF ARMENIA. — HE IS CLAIMED AS A 
© PRISONER BY LUCULLUS. —REFUSAL OF TidRANES 
' LUCULLUS INVADES ARMENIA.—HIS VICTORIES.—MU-- 
"TINY or HIS TROOPS. — ADVANTAGES GAINED BY! | 
TIGRANES AND. MITHRIDATES:—POMPEY 1$ — | 
"ED TO SUCCEED LUCULLUS, — THEIR INTERVIEW. = 
"EXPLOITS, OF POMPEY. — DEFEATS MITHRIDATES. =, * 
RECEIVES THE SUBMISSION OF TIGRANES, — ESTAB- 
LISHES HYRCANUS IN THE PRIESTHOOD. OF JERVSA- | 
LEM. —RESUMES THE WAR AGAINST MITHRIDATES, == 
PROJECT OF THAT PRINCE TO INVADE ITALY. RE-\ 
| VOLT OF HIS ARMY IN FAVOUR-OF HIS SON PHAR- 
'NACES.—DEATH OF MITHRIDATES.——HIS CHARACTER. 
— POMPEY RETURNS TOWARDS ITALY. egen 
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v. C. 678. HII E Tepe was gs in 
acquiring naval trophies, a more ſplendid career of 
republic i in 
the Eaſt. Ten years of peace "had ed the 
coffers, and reſtored the hopes of Mithridates. 
The fields of Cheronea and Orchomenos had 


taught him experience; and inſtead of truſting to 


1 r y hoſt "th mieren 1 0. tan 
= 15 Ir60ps after the manner af dle Na. 
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9:34.79 


Arbe W Nicomedes, 7 


of Bithynia, who | 


bequeathed. his territories: to, the. Romans, excited 
- Michcidates, te tyy again the fortunes, of war; be- 


ſicles che temptation of ſo valuable a prize he was 
Euere by the embarraſſments of the Roman 

Im Spain, Sertorius ſtill "defended che 
cevaliaht f che Marian party, and aſſerted a dan - 
gerous independence But when the king of Pon- 


| tus lolicited the alliance of the latter, and offered 


in Xerurn | for the Roman province of Alia, to aſſiſt 
him in | purſuing his revenge againſt his private 
engroies, he Was aſtoniſhed by the anſwer of the 
magnanimous rebel, ce Mithridates,” ſaid he, 
gf re: conquer Cappadocia and Bithynia, to 
wb Li Tet. « which 
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cc preſumes to enter the dominions of the republic 


ce I will inftantly declare war againft him.“ _ 


he received the imperious mandate, would this 
g Roman pte ſeribe to us if at the head of the re» 
a public; ſince, driven to the ſhores of the At- 
« lantic, he ſets bounds to our empire, and me- 
, naces us with his vengeance if we preſume to 
ce renew our attempts on Afia ?* Tet the pri 
dence of Mithridates induced hir to repreſs: his 
reſentment; he entered into a treaty with Serto— 
rius and in return for a ſmall body of troops, and 
ſome Roman officers, . conſented to ſupply | him 
nee —— len ae * 4 15580 of fy 
oor | 
The preplcationatad the- av of 3 Phils: 4 
wortry of the! enemy he prepared to encounter. 
thouſand cavalry, with an hundred chariots armed 
with ſcythes, were entruſted to the conduct of able 
was provided for by numerous magazines; and 

fleet of four hundred gallies promiſed to-ſceure ; 
the dominion of the ſea. : 


i 


7 
* — 


The ſcattered detachments of the | y 
Romans in Aſia were wespalle of v. 8 r. 
| nnn and the ſenate received wit 
. | aſtoniſhment 


| His troops into Cappadocia, when he was diverted 
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aſtoniſhment the melancholy intelligence that Cap- 
padocia and Phrygia were already poſſeſſed by 
their enterprizing adverſary. To chaſtiſe his pre- 


ſumption and to reſtore the honour of the repub- 
lic, the conſuls Lucius Licinius Lucullus and 


Marcus Aurelius Cotta were directed to proceed 


toward sthe Eaſt. | To the formet, with the govern- 
ment af Cilicia, was aſſigned the more active duty 


of recovering Cappadocia en ae 
. ee e extinct nan hun 2; 

The abilities of Toene lad, kei e 
Ware in Aſia; as quæſtor to Sylla ; and the 
friendſhip of the latter was not only diſtinguiſned 


by inſeribing to him his commentaries, but his 


will had confided to him the honourable care f 


watching over the tender years of his. infant ſon, 
From Italy, Lucullus carried with him only one 
legion; and though he found four in Aſia, yet two 


of theſe had belonged to the army which murdered 
Flaccus and betrayed Fimbria, and were habitu · 
ated to the yices of civil war; greedy of plunder, 
and impatient of | command. The preſence of a 
new general revived a tranſient. ſenſe of obedience; 

and Lucullus, after having reformed. the abuſes 
under which Cilicia groaned from. the avarice of | 
the officers of the revenue, was preparing to lead 


. | 


3 


Cotta 


fo 
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Coms had ifcarce-affumed: * gove © of 


the honour of vanquiſhing done the king of Pen- 
tus. His miſeonduct was equal to his preſump- 
onares and ln gals ſought gehen wich "hy 
walls of Chalcedon theks vs" 5 
I carats uit ; 9751005 * 
2 he aban- n 1 


54} 


od Gents ie — Ks 

Ger ERIE 
ede there of the quirk pro- 
miſed him an eaſy conqueſt. But the want of re- 
gular ſoldiers was ſupplied by the ardour of the 
inhabitants; the troops of Michridates were re- 


— repeated attacks z'their derachments were CES 


| ah vigilance of anche whe Pied n 
camp on a neighbouring height. The king of 
Pontus, after beholding che greateſt part ef his 
e Bo. e rhe * 


* 
/ 
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and eſcaped to Nicomedia ; while the remnant of 
his forces, in endeavouring to effect their retreat 
to Lampſacus, were. purſued, attacked, and-nearly 
deſtroyed by the Romans — __ of the 
Eſopus and the Granicuss Mr ai ennie 0 

It was not only on n cher-dikkebunert um 
doomied to experience the revetſe of ſortune; on 
the ſea he wab equally deſtined to deplore lis own 
weakneſs, and the ſuperiot courage: and dexterity | 
ol his ativerfiries.” A fleet which; had been de- 
ſigned to ſupport the revolt of Spartacus in Ita 
was encountered by Lucullus incthe road of Lam- 
e eee and that Spain e r 


© duce? to obedience. Ln tabu hib Eu 


From the viſionary conqueſt of the Eaſt che 
more humble hopes of Mithridates/ were cunſined 
to the defence of his hereditary dominions: The 
winter was employed in levying a new army g and 

on the return of ſpring, at the head of ſorty thou- 
-of Armenia, the approach of Lucullus. The hoſ- 
tile armies watched each other's motions with mu 
Pontus ſeems to have withered in the preſence of 
the Roman general; a diſorderly retreat was con- 
verted into 8 — — — 

n | caped 
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an} kk ii: the, purſuit. of his enemies, 
: n | 
reſerved to adorn the triumph of Lucullus. N 
The kingdom of Pontus was rapidly over. run ä 
by che arms of the pro- oonſul; the treaſures of 
Michridates became the prey of the victors, while 
thar unhappy. prince himſelf was reduced to ſeek. 
an aſylum in the court of Tigranes, king af Ar- 
menia, ho had eſpouſed his daughter. Yet even 
in the, momente of flight his mind was occupied 
hy a jealous ſenſe of the diſhonour to which his 
wines might be:expoſed;, to preſerve chem from 
the indignity of adorning a. Roman, triumph, he 
iflued orders for their immediate deaths, Of tuo, 
who- were bis own. ſiſters, one breathed her laſt 
-  execrating her brother's cruelty.; the other expired, 
extolling, | in_ chat extremity of his own fortunes 
the generous care he had taken of her honour. 
Monimé, a celebrated Grecian beauty, bad long 
rejected the amorous ſolicitations of Mithridates, 
and had yielded on condition that ſhe ſhould; par- 
take his throne and nuptial bed. Inſtead of a 
royal huſband and ſplendid. palace, ſhe found her- 


ſelf devoted to a gloomy. priſon. and. barbarous 885 


keeper. When told that ſhe, muſt die, and that 
the manner of her death was left to her own. 
choice, the unbound the regal filler from her hair, 
e nnn It broke 

„ 
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in the attempt „ Bauble,“ exclaimed ſhe, * thou 
9 art uſeleſs even for this ſervice;” and ſtretching 
out her neck to the eunuch, ſhe bade kim fu 
his maſter's laſt commande. ng 
The purſuit of Lucullus after Mithiridates' had | 
heen limitted to the frontiers of Armenia; but 
chough he forbore to violate the dominions of Ti- 
granes, he aſſerted the claim of Rome to the king 
of Pontus, and diſpatehed his brother- in- law Pub- 
nus Clodius to the Armenian court to demand the 
furrender of the royal fugitive. With the crown 
of Armenia, Tigranes ſtretched his ſway over Me- 
ſopotamia, and was acknowledged as ſovereign of 
Syria. The wide extent of his dominiöns, and 
the train of tributary princes who waited before his 
throne, had inflamed his pride almoſt to madneſs 
he received with impatience” the meſſage of the 
pro- conſul; declared his determination to protect 
Mithridates, and his confidence in his own ſtrengtk 
„ ee e e e eee ee 
vade his territories. | * 
he The anſwer of Tigranes was hs Wi er a6 
tion to the army of Lucullus. The Roman ge- 
neral determined by the celerity of his motions to 
anticipate the preparations of his adverſary; and 
while the king of Armenia ſtill repoſed on the ter- 
ror of his name, Lucullus had paſſed the broad 
R Though Tigranes was | 
| _- aſtoniſhed 
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aſtoniſhed at the intelligence of his approach, his 
preſumption was ſtill - undiminiſhed; he iſſued his 
commands to Metrodorus, an Armenian general, 
who was at the head of a powerful army, to march 
againſt the Romans, put the invaders to the ſword, 
and ſpare only the perſon of Lucullus, whom he 
was deſirous to behold alive. Near Tigranocerta, 
Metrodorus encountered and was routed dy a ſmall 
detachment of the Roman army; and the Arme- 
nian monarch himſelf was ſoon after ſurpriſed by 

the ſilent march of the legions ; and compelled to 
abandon his camp, his equipage, I 
to an enemy whoſe W p pt he had 
treated with deriſion. ML 
The ſiege of Tigranocerts was inflate für! 
by Tuphallhiny and to preſerve a city which boaſted 
his name, the king of Armenia erected his ſtand- 
ard near mount Taurus, and ſummoned tô his 
ſupport the numerous tribes which extehdbd from © 
the Araxes to the Tigris. One hundred and fifty 
thouſand heavy armed foot, fifty-five thouſand 
might well extinguiſh the ſenſe of former mis for-. 
tunes, and elate his mind with the hope of an eaſy 9 
victory. ee, mus As es ser his dignity, "0 
and 2 deciſive n and be furbdphd 
* n oa his contempt was 
. ; expreſſed | : ; 


5 expreſſed in the 
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tion, If dhey ave 
Daune, thy ave tes many I they ar folds, | 
oo ou) 2 
The canfident# of Luculub-evch wail on hes 
ter foundations than the numbers of a looſe and 
diſorderly multitude; he relied on the fuperior 
diſcipline and ſtability of the legions; and while he 
left one half of his army to continue the \fiege ef 
Tigranocerta, with the other half he advanced to 
encounter the Armenian monarch. : The fate of 
the action may be expreſſed in a few words. The 
vaſt and unwieldy hoſt of Tigranes was ſlaughtered 
or diſperſed by twelve thouſand Romans: Of the. 
victors, only five periſhed; while the field was 
ſtrewed with one hundred thouſand of the van- 


gquiſhed: The king himſelf eſcaped without his di- 


adem; and in a melancholy interview with Mi- 
thridates, lamented 15 fatal CI of his 
The abſtinary of the governor till protrafted 
| ions of Tigranocerta; and it was not until an 
inteſtine war broke out in the city that he con 
lented to acknowledge the ſuperior fortune of Lu- 
cullus. The riches of that capital ſufficiently re- 
royal treaſure alone was eftimated at eight thou- 
ſand talents, or one million five hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds ſterling; and every ſoldier 
I | | a Was 


— 
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ate eta tas... ME] 
ee eas avs a 
tary over the joint armies of Tigranes and Maths 


ridates, on the banks of the Ciſanias, ſcemed in 


the opinion of Lucullus to have decided the fate 
of che war. In his letters to the ſenate; he de- 
ſeribed the dominions both of Mithridates and 
Tigranes as totally reduced; and deſired, that in- 
ſtead of a ſucceſſor that aſſembly. would. appoint 
commiſſioners to ſettle the e of as 
provinces he had ſubdued. - : 
E Gtinonts of Lywalins, he g 
was. on awakened to a melancholy ſenſe of his 
error. The negociations of the fugitive kings of 
Armenia and Pontus had been extended to the 
eourt of Parthia ; and the preparations of Arſaces 
proclaimed his intentions to vindicate the royal 
dignity againſt the encroaching ſpirit of the Roman 
republic, His deſigns had not eſcaped the vigi- - 
lance of the pro- conſul; and he already meditated 
the chaſtiſement of Arſaces, and the invaſion of 


Parthia, when his loſty projects were broken by 
the intractable and ſeditious ſpirit of his troops. 

The mutinous diſpoſition of the legions which 
bad - murdered Flaccus, and betrayed Fimbria, 
had been communicated to the reſt of the army; 
Ge Tobias eee LL Patience" "Reine of 


long 
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Jong toils *and-rigid-diſcipline ; and on dhe firſt | 


— 


boundary, but the Caſpian ſea and the extremities 
of the Eaſt. . But his ſeverity and reſerve had ali | 
enated the hearts of the legions; and the ſeditious 


the brother-in-law of Lucullus, who afterwards 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the profligacy. of his-life; 

. and by his inflexible enmity to Cicero; and who 
in the camp gave an early ſpecimen of his future 
conduct in the capital. At the factious voice of 


©. toils, to eſcort the camels which carry the trea- 


R 


bd 


mention of the Parthian enterpriſe, cheir ſecret 
diſcontents broke forth in open revolt. It is the 
opinion of Plutarch, that if to the qualities Lu- 
cullus poſſeſſed of courage, vigilance, activity, pru- 


dence, and the love of juſtice, he had united the 
principal talent of a general, the {kill of making 


himſelf loved by his ſoldiers, the empire of the 
Romans would not have had the Euphrates for its 


flame was fanned by the breath of Publius Clodius, 


that reſtleſs patrician the legionaries roſe againſt 
their general: © Are we,” exclaimed they, & after 
« ſo. many hardſhips, ſtill to be expoſed to freſh 


e fures of our chief, and to purſue continually 
« two fugitive princes, who lead us over deſarts 
or uncultivated waſtes, while the ſoldiers of 
« Pompey, after a few campaigns in Spain or in 
<« Italy, are enjoying the fruits of their labour in 


« their 
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& their leader,” The remonſtrances of Lucullus 
appeaſed for a moment the tempeſt; but he was 
compelled to confine his operations to Meſopo- 
tamia. The. hopes of the kings of Armenia and 
Pontus were revived; and the lattef, re- entering 
his dorminions, obtained a decifive victory over the 
Roman army commanded by Triarius, in which 

| ſeven thouſand legionaries periſhed, 

| The proconful had been informed of "he dan- Y 
ger of his lieutenant, and by his intreatics the Je- 
gions were perſuaded to move with more than 
common rapidity to the ſuccour of their country 
men; they arrived only to behold their lifeleſs and 
mangled bodies; and the neglect of Lucullus in 
purſuing his march withour conferring on the ſlain 
the rites of ſepulture, revived "gun the diſcon- 
tents of his followers. . 5 

While Lucullus, depri c e . 

Fee eee 
firuggled with the difficulties of his ſituation 

he was expoſed ar home to all the rage of eng 
and faction; at the motion of the tribune G 
nius, the conſul Acilius Glabius had been . 
ed to ſucceed him in the command of Bithynia 

and Pontus; but however impatient the latter 
might be to reap the golden harveſt, of the 'Eaft, ie 
he was unwilling do expoſe his fortunes at the head 5 
of a mutinous 1313 and 

. > "His 
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his nomination ſerved only to diminiſh the autho- 
rity of Lucullus, and to ſpread more , wide the 
flame of civil diſcord, _. * 5 
At length a more celebrated candidate appeared 
on the theatre of public glory; Pompey, from 
reducing the pirates of Cilicia, openly aſpired to 
ſpread his reputation throughout the Eaſt, and to 
lead in chains the ſovereigns of Armenia and on- 
tus. His pretenſions were ſupported by the tri- 
bune Manilius, who moved tlie people to extend 
the authority of their favourite to the provinces of 
| Phrygia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Pontus. The 
temperate counſels of the ſenate, unwilling to truſt 
ſo . important a commiſſion to a man whoſe ambi- 
tion began to obſcure the merits of his fellow citi- 
ens, were overwhelmed by the torrent of popular 
| favour; and Pompey, in Cilicia, received with af- 
5 fected concern and real tranſport the appointment 
Which delegated | to him the adminiſtration of the 
Eaſt, and the condutt of the war 6giinft the kings 
of Armenia and Pontus. | 
Bs The flender. authority which Lavaftfas had hi- 
therto retained over his army, had vaniſhed on the 
intelligence that Pompey was named to ſupercede 
him; the ſoldiers who had ſerved under Fimbria 
had marched out of the camp with brandiſhed 
arms, and extorted by their menaces. their diſ- 
| miſton. With the feeble band which ſtill re- 
; mained 
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wiained / attached to him, - the-procenſul-was're+ a 


duced to remain; an indignant and inactive ſpece 
Mithridates ; and aſter an ineffective and deſultory 
enſigns of his dignity to his ſucceſſor. 
The interview; between: Lucullus and Pampap | 
was at firſt conducted with laboured-expreſfions of - 
regard and compliments on their reſective ſets | 
| vices; but ended in terms of teprdach and ati - 
moſity. Pompey upbraided Lucullus in ſtating 
the kingdom of Pontus as a Roman province hila 
2 king himſelf was alive and: at liberty. Lu-; 
cullus ſuſpected that the late mutiny had been 
fomented by the emiſſaries of Pompey;: ta make. 
way for his own ſucceſſion-tocommand. He pers 
ſiſted in maintaining the propriety? of the-repatt 
which lie had made to the ſenate, and in which he 
deſired that commiſſioners ſnhould be ſeit as uſual 
to ſecure the poſſeſñon of the countries that he had 
conquered. He obſerved, that no province could 
OOO troops ſtationed to preſerve it re- 
fuſed to obey, their general; that if ſuch diſordert 
were made the engines of politics in the competi · 


tion of candidates for office, the republic had worſe 


conſequences to fear than the loſs of diſtant cor 
lonies ; that although the fugitive king had ta- 
er b in che factions of Rome and in the 

| 2 - amy, 
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army; he had not yet recovered any conſiderable 
portion of his kingdom, nor been able to diſturb 
the commiſſioners of the; ſenate; and that there 
ns nothing left for a ſueceſſor but the invidious 
c cer pe- OO neben fe gg e 
_— ——_— ee e d 

9, ix | This me ae bana of Pantipey 

. -Heined Nffcksndly m july the ſuf 


made uf :hisipredecedior.':: Hc'falpended: the er- 


ecution of all orders which had been iflued by 
Eacullus; changed the plan of his operations; 
remitted the puniſhments, and recalled the re- 

rewards he had detreed to particular perſons ; ſuf- 

fered the leaders of the late diſorders to eſcape a 
wich impunity, and treated with the uſuat conſi- 
denee even the legions which had refuſed to obey 
the orders of their general. His own. authority 


feems to have been fecured by the hatred: of the 


fire to contraſt their own conduct and the ſucceſs 
of the war under their preſent leader, wich that 
which had taken place under his predeceſſor: 
Even the legions of Fimbria, whieh by a deere of 
che people had received their diſmiſſal, voluntarily 
_ yanged- themſelves under his ſtandard; and while 
his gallies lined the whole coaſt of the Egean and 
Euxine ſea, at the head of a numerous and Well. 
e W in arch of the enemy. 
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Though perſonal envy might have influence 
iſt ne ee 6 Pompey, yet the publie 
_ glory was diligently attended to in his ſubſequent 
operations. The ſtate of affairs was favourable to 
. his enterpriſes: The kings of Parthia and Arme 
nia, on whoſe ſupport Mithridates chiefly depend- 
e «rhe nr Kd received and ene 
the ſon of the latter, who at the head of a Par- 
thian army had invaded Armenia, and e 
wreſt the ſceptre from the hand of his father. 
The diſſenſions of the Fe ant Apes 
monarchs allowed Pompey to direct his whole 
force againſt, Mithridates, The latter, fatally con- 
vinced of the ſuperiority of the Roman legions, 
ſedulouſly endeavoured to avoid an action, and to 
ſhelter himſelf behind the broad and rapid ſtream 
of the Euphrates, His deſign eſcaped not the 
penetration of Pompey; by a quick and ſilent 
march he paſſed, unobſerved, the army. of the 
king of Pontus; and while the forces of the lat- 
ter advanced in ſecurity to the banks, they were 
aſtoniſhed and diſmayed by che appearance of the 
Roman eagles. The victory on the fide of Pom- 
pey was deciſive; and Mithridates, with only a 
few attendants, fled towards Colchis: From thence, 
by. the eaſtern coaſts of the Euxine, he. continued 
e 
Rs 5 Ad 
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fn ref in de Cheranefs, a kingdom which 
he had und beſtowed on his ſon Ma- 
cChares. But Machares had long determined to 
abandon the ſinking fortunes of his father, and 
_ had ſolicited the protection of Rome. The fire 
of youth was revived in the aged monarch by the 
conduct of his degenerate ſon; he aſſembled a 
force amongſt his Seythian allies ; vanquiſhed and 
dragged Machares from the throne; and in the 
| puniſhment of his unnatural revolt, left him only 
munen 

By the marims of the Romans, no kingdom | 
wa ſuppoſed to be conquered until the king was 
either killed, taken, or forced to ſurrender him- 
ſelf. And though Pompey could not conceal his 
mortification at the eſcape of Mithridates, yet, 
inſtead of conſuming his forces in the vain purſuit, 
He turned aſide to the kingdom of Armenia, and 
aſſumed the important and honourable office of 
Arbiter between Tigranes and his rebellious ſon. 
The preſumption of Tigranes in proſperity 
eould only be equalled by his-puſillanimity in ad- 
| "verſity. He condeſcended to enter the Roman 
camp on foot, offered his diadem at the feet of 
Pompey, and reſted on his 'demency his future 
hopes of royalty. He was confirmed, by che de- 
eree of the pro- conſul, in his paternal kingdom of 
Armenia Major; but he reſigned to the Romana 
py Syria 
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| Syria and Phcenicia, with Galatia and Cilicia ; and 


ihe cevale.of enn im- 


mediate poſſeſſion of the leſſer Armenia. 


Though the elder Tigranes ſubmitted without 
repining to the deciſion of Pompey, the younger 
beheld with diſcontent the empire for which he had 
| facrificed his duty as a fon and a ſubject, diſmem- 
bered by the haughty victor. While Pompey was 


yet in Armenia, he renewed his correſpondence. 


with the court of Parthia; his intrigues were de- 
tected; he was inſtantly arreſted ; and his ally, the 
Parthian prince, endeavoured in vain * intreaties 
and menaces to obtain his freedom. 

But if Tigranes was contented to receive * 
ſceptre from the hand of a Roman, Mithridates 
ſcorned to proſtitute the dignity of a king, and 
amidſt the bleak regions of the North ſtill ap- 
peared formidable to his enemies. After beſtow- 


ing the lefſer Armenia, which had been deſigned 


for the younger Tigranes, on Dejotarus, king of 
Galatia, and reducing the kingdoms of Pontus 
ani Syria into the form of Roman provinces, 
' Pompey prepared to follow the ſteps, of the royal 
fugitive, and to carry the war into the- Cherſone- 
As, While he allowed his troops a ſhort reſpits 
from their toils in the city of Damaſcus, he re- 


ceived a depuration from Hyrcanus and Ariſto- 
bulus, two brothers contending for the ſovereignty 
wn | | of 


Q4 
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of Judea: Intereſt os jultice anclined him to the 
| ſupport of the former; but the party of the latter 
rejected his mediation, and braved his indignation. 
Animated by the preſence of their chief, they ſeiz- 
5 ed the temple of Jeruſalem, and for three months - 

. repelled the attacks of the Romans the walls at 
length yielded to the engines of the beſiegers ; 
the temple was taken by ſtorm ; twelve thouſand 
of the citizens periſhed in its defence; and the 
conqueror, after having viſited with religious awe 
the Holy of Holies, and having reinſtated Hyr- 
canus in the prieſthood or ſovereignty of Judea, 
reſumed again his N againſt che ing of 
On dhe frozet banks of the Danube, . 
dates not only hoped to eſtabliſh his authority, but 
meditated the conqueſts” of the fertile plains of 
Italy. He had liſtened with fond attention to the 


5 . extremities to which the citizens of Rome had 


been reduced by the invaſion of the Gauls and 
Hannibal. He cheriſhed the project of marching 
an army of Scythians by the Danube and the 
Alps; and extended his negociations to the barba- 
Tous princes whoſe dominions bordered on his 
orn. A race of hardy northern chick, fearleſs 
of danger and rapacious of plunder, received his 
Ys Propoſals with alacrity, and revelled in fancy amidſt 
the — of * but the ſplendour of the en- 

terprize 
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| | terprize could not dazale the minds of his ſubjedts, 


- whoſe humbler hopes were confined to preſent ſe- 


curity and tranquillity. The ſanguinary ſeverity 
of his temper was become formidable even to his 


own children; and the fate of Machares proba- - | 


bly inſſuenced the revolt of Pharnaces. The 
army embraced with ardour the cauſe of the young 
prince; the fortreſs in which the aged monarch 
| reſided was ſuddenly ſurrounded by the- ſoldiers, 
| whoſe angry countenances proclaimed their deadly 
intention. From the battlements Mithridates de- 
manded what were the deſigns of the inſurgents ? 
« To exchange an old king for a young one „ was 
the unauimous and inexorable reply. It on in 
vain by repeated meſſages he ſolicited leave to ſeek. 
his ſafety in flight; a ſullen ſilence was obſerved 
by the rebels; and the apprehenſions that he ſhould - 
be betrayed alive into the hands of the Romans 
quickened his final reſolution. | He fwallowed 
with a ſteady countenance the poiſon which, 
with a melancholy preſage of his fate, he always 
carried about him. The vigour of his conſtitu- 
tion was ſuperior to the ſtrength of the baleful 
potion ; and a confidential ſlave who attended him, 
finiſhed with his ſword what in thoſe times was 
accounted the higheſt proof, as it was the laſt 
act of fidelity in a ſervant to his maſter. 
Thus periſhed, in the ſeventy-ſecond year of 
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his age; Mithridates, abate Ge wes de tes 
cupied the arms of the republic; and who, in his 
enmity to Rome, ſeems to have inherited the im- 
placable ſpirit of Hannibal. Though he could 

not bring the effeminate natives of Aſia to with - 
ſtand the charge of the legions, yet his own- ſus 
perior genius was diſplayed in diſtreſs, and he roſe 
from defeat with a vigour that aſtoniſhed his ad- 
verſaries. In perſon he was tall, and in conſtitu- 
tion robuſt ; and though inſenſible to every other 


£0 allurement, he was the frequent and willing gap- 


tive of female beauty He appears to have loved 
and truſted many of the fex with a boundleſs paſ- 
ſion: By ſome of them he was followed in the 
| field; others he diſtributed in his different palaces; 
had many children, and entertained more paren- 
tal affection than commonly attends the polygamy 
of Aſiatic princes. Vet even towafds his own ſons, 
as well as towards every one elſe, on occaſions 
which awakened his jealouſy for his n abit 
ſanguinary and inexorable. 
I! he intelligence of his fate was 3 
to Pompey, while his army was encamped at 
the diſtance of ſome days march from the capi- 
tal of Judea, in his way to Arabia. As the prin- 
cipal object of the war was accompliſhed, he re- 
turned towards Pontus, and there received the ſub- 
miſſion of Pharnaces. He then proceeded to 
| ; 0 ſettle 
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e of his conqueſts; annexed the 
ontus. to the province of Bithynia, 
gave the Boſphorus to Pharnaces, and put the 
8 Syria, extending to the frontier of 
N er the government of Scaurus. Three 
ye elapſed from his appointment to ſucceed | 
2 during that term he had retained the 
11 of the Romans in 
; exchanged with the Parthian mo- 
fm cr proveking' meſſoges; -which in u Gif. 
bs njunEture might have led to immediate 
"x ut the circumſtances were not ripe for 
a meaſure; and Pompey had provided ſuffi 
N for a triumph, eee 
to break through the boundaries on which ſo 
many Roman generals were doomed to diſap- 
pointments, and on which the progreſs of the 
empire itſelf was deſtined to ſtop. 
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STATE OF ROME. — CHARACTER OF CATALINE. cox. 


SPIRES WITH SYLLA AND ANTONIUS. — IS ACCUSED 


or BXTORTION. — ASPIRES TO THE CONSPLSHIP. — 
CHARACTER OF CICERO. - SECOND CONSPIRACY OF 
| CATALINE. — CHARACTERS OF HIS ASSOCIATES, LEN- 
\  TULUS, CETHEGUS, &c. —CICERO AND ANTONIUS ARE. 
CHOSEN CONSULS. - MEASURES TAKEN BY-CATALINE. 


nx 18 PROPOSED AND REJECTED A SECOND TIME AS 
' CONSUL. — IS ACCUSED BY CICERO IN THE SENATE.— 


HE QUITS ROME, — INTRIGUES OF THE OTHER CON- 
SPIRATORS DETECTED. —DEBATE ON THEIR PUNISH- 


MENT. — CHARACTER OF CAIUS JULIUS CAISAR. = OF | 
"MARCUS PORCIUS Aro. DECREE OF TH SE NATE. 
— EXECUTION OF THE CONSPIRATORS. — SITUATION 


OF CATALINE. — HE ENGAGES THE ARMY OF THE 
CONSUL ANTONIUS, HIS DEFEAT AND DEATH. 


E. c. 639, 691. WIILE the glory of Rome'was 
extended abroad by the arms of Pompey, her 
very exiſtence as a republic was menaced at home 


vy 
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by che ambitious defigns of her profligate offapring- 
A long ſeries of proſperity had overwhelmed pub- 
lic virtue and ancient ſimplicity ; the looſe hands 
by which the reins of government had been held 
ine the abdication of Sylla, encouraged a crowd 
of needy and deſperate pretenders; and above theſe 
Lucius Sergius Cataline was diſtinguiſhed by his 
eee ne 
*, Deſernded from an Wuſtrious farty, which had 
often been inveſted with conſular dignity, he had 
+ in: early youth diſhonoured the luſtre of his ex- 
traction by a criminal commerce with a veſtal nun; 
and in the proſcription of Sylla is reported to have 
murdered his own brother to open his way to the 
ſucceſſion of his eſtate. He afterwards. married 
Aurelia Oreſtilla, in whom no, good man faw any 
thing to. commend, except her beauty; and as 
ſhe objected to his hand on account of his having 
a ſon who had attained to manhood, their guilty 
nuptials were preceded by the ſudden and more 
than ſuſpicious death of the unfortunate youth. 
And this crime, if we may credit Salluſt, preci- 
| Pitated him on the moſt deſperate projects againſt 
che republic; for his polluted foul, full of rage 
againſt both gods and men, could find no reſt 
either waking, or ſleeping, ſo inceſſantly did 
1 torment him. FRO 


; r d 6 mind ; With 4 — 
contrive, a tongue to Pertzade and a Hand to ex. 
ecute. From his youth he had in eri 
wars rapine; : and maffacres ; patient of e614, hun- 
ger, and want of reſt;"covetous'of others wealth, 
yet prodigaf of his o-; and ſo perfectly verſed 
in diffimulation, that he could be debaüched with 
the gay and ſevere with che virtuous; and [while 
the vicious were his friends by inclination, he at 
rathed to Himſelf even ſome of the good 7 | 
ſpecious much of preterided virtue. 1 
en faline had ſerved in the capacity of præ etor in 
Aﬀeca, and on his* retirn to Rome had a oel 
Uichſelf as  eandiclize/for "che" 66nfulſhip ; but on 
a charge of extortion and rapine in his government, 
. —— ——— 
Ptetenfions; His haughty mind ill brooked the dig 
appointment; and he had entered into a'conſpiricy 
Vith Publius Sylla and Publius Autronius, (who, 
| though the confuls elect, had been ſet aſide on a 
: convition' of bribery) and with Cneus Piſo, k 
3 factious, and of a daring 


paths 
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ſirit, to maffacre the ſenate and uſurp the gou 
verniment; bur their deſigns were fruſtrated by the 
itripitience of Cataline: He gave the ſignal be- 
fore a ſufficient number of his aſſociates were aſ- 
ſembled ; and the death of A pg: Wh Hye | 
the other conſpirators to relinquiſh the project. 

The gold of Africa had proved the ſource. = 
danger ; it became the means of: ſafety to Ca- 
taline. IIIs ptoſecutor, Publius Clodius, was al- 
lured by a ſhare of the ſpoil; and the culprit had 

little to apprehend from the ſentence of judges 
whom he was permitted to chooſe himſelf. He 
was no ſooner acquirted- of the charge than he 
again aſpired to the dignity of conſul; the hopes 
of ſix other candidates were inflamed by the fame 

ambition; but of theſe, far the moſt nnen 
was Marcus Tullius Cicero. 

The little town of Arpinum, which claimed the 
Vogete Ur produc Marius, might boaſt with 
equal ſatisfaction the birth of Cicero: The formen 
in his victories over Jugurtha and the Cimbri, 
nad aſſerted the martial glory of his country; and 
the latter enabled her to contend with Athens for 
the palm of eloquence. The nobility might affect 
to deſpiſe the obſcurity which hitherto had involy+ 
ed the family of Cicero; but his talents. burſt 
forth w h a luſtre that commanded their admira- 
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one of the moſt powerful recommendations. os 
public notice, and one of the ſureſt roads to con- X 
ſequence. and civil preferments, | In this character = 


Cicero ſhone forth: unrivalled ; and either in the 1 


forum or the ſenate his auditors were compelled. 
| 3 of the, ora= 
His impeachment of Verres, and his vindi- 
pe ge 3: tribune Caius Cornelius, whom he 
defended, ſays Quintilian, not only. with Srong but 
with ſhining arms, had eſtabliſhed his reputation 
on the broad. baſis of the public opinion; nor was 
bee deffcient in gratifying the inclinations of the 
— multitude ; ſince, though by principle attached to 
the ariſtocracy and the ſenate, he ſacrificed his 
on ſentiments to the wiſhes of the people; and 
ſupported the motion of NManilius, which inveſted 
Pompey with an unbounded and ungrecedened 
authority over the provinces of the Eaſt, 
If in the purſuit of the ſupreme magiſtracy of 
_ the republic Cicero condeſcended to deviate in - 
ſome meaſure from the path which his diſintereſt- 
ed judgment approved, the means which Cata- 
line adopted but too plainly indicated the ends 
which he propoſed. His. perſon was protected 
by a band of daring and diſſolute youths whom 
he had attached to his intereſts by gratifying their 
vices and profuſion ; and in the ſeduction of whom 
en . 
Y3 
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body: But it was chiefly from the ſupport of Sylla's' 
yeterans, whoſe cauſe he had always eſpouſed, and 
among whom he had been bred, that he pramiſed 
himſelf fucceſs. The majority of theſe had long 
ſince waſted in riotous exceſs the lands that had 
deen aſſigned them, and impatiently awaited ano- 
ther civil war to repair their ſhattered fortunes, ” 
As the time for the election of conſuls approach- 
ed, it was neceſſary for Cataline to diſcloſe his 
projects to thoſe in whom he could ' princi 
confide, and on whom he was chiefly to depend 
for the execution of them. Among the moſt emi- 
nent of theſe were Cornelius Lentulus, Caius Ce- 
thegus, Publius Autronius, and Caſſius Longinus. 
_ | Lentulus was deſcended from a Patrician branch 
of the Cornelian family; and for the notorious 
infatny of his life had been expelled the ſenate 
by the cenſors. By obtaining the pretorſhip a 
ſecond time, he had recovered his former rank in 
that aſſembly; and by the comelineſs of his per- 
ſon, the gracefulneſs of his action, the ſtrength 
and ſweetneſs of his voice, he had attained ſome 
reputation as an orator. But he was indolent, 
hixurious, and profligate ; yet his frantic ambition 
prompted him to hope, that on the: ruins of the 
republic he ſhould riſe to deſpotic power; and the 
wild illuſion was cheriſhed by the ambiguous an- 
ſwers of the ſoothſayers, who, from the Sybilline 
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books, aſſured him three Cornelii's were. deſtined; 
to the dominion of Rome, Cinna and Sylla hac 
already poſſeſſed ,it ; and he flattered himſelf that 
WWW ele- 
vation. 


| The caition of: Cubegi n 
| with that of Lentulus; but in council he was more 
| ardent, in action more determined. He had early 

engaged in the cauſe of Marius; had afterwards 
reconciled himſelf to Sylla; had attained by his 
intrigues to conſiderable influence in the capital; 
and even procured for Lucullus his appointment to 
command againſt Mithridates. But the irregu- 
larity of his life and the arrogance of his diſpoſi- 
tion had gradually diminiſhed, and at laſt over- 
whelmed. his credit; and it was only by ſome ge- 
neral convulſion of the ſtate that he n 


do regain his former aſcendancy. 


Publius Autronius had obtained the ennfulthip, 
ben had: been deptived-of ix ths: bribery; and Caſ- 
ſius Longinus was a competitor for it with Cicero 
himſelf; The reſt were, men of fimilar charac- 
ters and fimilar purſuits : bankrupt in their 
. fortunes, profligate in their lives, and who could 
only hope to reſtore their credit, and to conceal 
their infamy, in the ſubverſion of the republic, | 

and in the deſtruction of all civil government. 
Bauch were the chiefs whom Cataline aſſembled 
at his houſe, and to whom he diſcloſed the deſigns. 

| | he 
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he had long meditated. He repreſented to them, 
that the ſenate was in a ſtate of careleſs ſecurity ; 

that Italy was drained of regular forces; and that 

Pompey, with the flower of the legions, was waging 

a diſtant war in the Eaſt. That it was better to pe- 

Tiſh in arms than to linger out a life of poverty; that 

the plebeians, oppreſſed by the pride and luxury of 

the nobles, waited only the ſignal to vindicate their 
wrongs ; that ſucceſs was in their hands, and no- 
thing was wanting but courage to make the at- 
tempt; and that liberty, riches, and honours would 
be the ſure rewards of an eaſy victory. To theſe 
arguments were added ſuch promiſes as were ſuited 
to their reſpective conditions; the abolition of 
their debts, the plunder of the opulent, and the 
proſcription of their particular enemies. But above 
all, as the moſt important means of promoting 
their enterpriſe, he urged them diligently to ſup- 
port his own election to the conſulſhip; and to 
join with him as his colleague, \ Caius Antonius, 
ſon of the celebrated orator, with whom he was 
bound in the ſtricteſt ties of intimacy, and the 

embarraſſed ſtate of whoſe private affairs pointed 

him out as a proper aſſociate in plans W 

and rapine. | | 

The double hopes An ind quragy/winn . 
motives too powerful to be reſiſted by men of 
deſperate fortunes and ſtrong paſſions; the con- 
R 2 in 
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ſpirators entered with alacrity into the views of 
their leader. But the ſecret had been imparted to 
too many to be kept with proper care; Curius, 
one of the faction, had boaſted to Fulvia, a wo- 
man of rank, with whom he maintained a crimi- 
nal correſpondence, that a revolution would ſoon. 
take place. The rumour of a dark deſign againft 
the ſtate was circulated throughout the capital; 
the election of Cicero was ſecured by the general 
apprehenſions of the city; and Antonius was 
Joined with him-in the conſullhip, being n ber 
to Cataline by a ſmall majority. © 
Although in his rejection Cataline experienced a 
overs diſappointment, yet it induced him not to 
' "abandon the dangerous projects he had embarked 
in. As his difficulties increaſed his ardour ſeems 


do have been ſtimulated: He provided magazines 


of arms in the moſt convenient parts of Italy; 
tranſmitted large ſums of money to Manlins, a 

| bold and experienced officer, who enrolled in He- 
truria a conſiderable number of the veterans of 
Sylla, ready to take the field on the firſt ſum- 
mons; declared himſelf again a candidate for the 
confulſhip; and when taxed in the ſenate with 
_ conſpiring againſt the ſtate, openly replied ;— 
That there were two bodies in the republic, the 
ee one of them infirm with 2 weak head, the other 
oy * rin without a head ; which laſt had ſo well de- 

« ſerved 
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" Erved of hid: thar it ſhould never want a head 
«while he lived. 

ä . Cltelld-rieakiniea che a8 
kb, che dine Une Gnciteck dhe Vgilance 6. the 
ſenate: The virtuous and the opulent were equally 

intereſted to prevent the elevation of a man to the 

ſupreme magiſtracy whoſe deſigns involved civil 
government and private property; and on the 


cation to behold Julius Silanus and Licinius Mu- 
rena preferred before him. This ſecond repulſe 
inflamed to madneſs a mind naturally furious: 
Impatient of delay, he convened a" new meeting 
of his aſſociates; exhorted them to inſtant action; 
propoſed the firing of the city, and a general maſs 
ſacre of the ſenate; and promiſed, amidſt the uni- 
verſal conſternation, to ſupport them with the 
which he intended immediately to depart. Above 
all, he adviſed them to ſecure the deſtruction of 
Cicero; and two knights, Lucius Vargunteius, 
and Caius Cornelius, whoſe intimacy with the 
conſul allowed them an eaſy acceſs to him at all 
nnen W their daggers ii 
bis heart. 0 
While the conſpirators ed each other 
that ine moment was rapidly approaching in which 
W rag guilty toils, 
R 3 f , ny 
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uſual place in which it was aſſembled might havo 
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— on-the/ brink of -deſttuAtion... "Tho 
 wakeful eye of Cicero had petutraced: qo 
moſt: ſecret ſcenes of cheir councils: rewe. 
confidence of Curius had been betrayed by 5 


Vargunteius and Cornelius prefented 
fn te tk ow i dee 


> £X2 
that heir weacherom intentions wer ee 


F. - i? 


T0 e eee eee eee 
the bn rear angeben e 
ſul in the temple of Jupiter: and though the un 


appriſpd Cataline of the object of debate, yet with - 
bis wonted preſumption he heſitated not to aſſume 


| the members. His audacity kindled 

: eee 
of proceeding to ſtate the evidence gs 
may, the glowing eloquence of the conful was 


OR I er ed 


| n. 


Te what degree,” G Genie exchimed _. 


? 6 
be, “ do you purpoſe to abuſe our patience ? How 


* long imagine to infult us with your frantic treas 


= Perceive you not by the nightly. guard 
33 by wank ber ade 
eee 


*. 
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8; aflembling of the ſenate in this fortified place, 
* .by the countenances of, che ſenators 3 perceive 
«, du not that your dark deſigns are brought to 
« light? Which of us, chink you, is ignorant of 
ce what you did laſt night, and the night before ? 
* Where and with whom: you held counſel, and 
«©; degenerate times—the- traitor lives 1; Lives, did 
eL ay? He mixes with the ſenate ; he ſurveys 
et us, and marks out every one whom be has 

cer deſtned-for-{laughtes;; whilſt we, the counſellors 
ti of. che ſtate, judge that we diſcharge our duty 


o the commonwealth if w nem 

0 Ware n en 
155 P am un- 
umi diſpoſed to; but my conſcience con- 
demns me far inactivity and negligence, at a time 
hen ſuch terrible dangers threaten my country. 
— againſt the republic is already encamp- 
ed in Italy, on the borders of Hetruria; their 
e numbers daily increaſe ; their leader we behokd 
-« within our walls. Should I order thee, Cataline, 
<« inſtantly to be ſeized and dragged to execution, 
there is reaſon to fear that all good men would 
-< cenſure me, not as too cruel, but as too flow.” But 
& one reaſon ſtill reſtrains me; thou ſhalt then be 
dee le there ſhall not be fund a 
R 4 „ man 
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«© man ſo wicked, ſo deſperate, ſo like thyſelf" as 
i to deny it to be done juſtly. * So long as there 
e is one who dares to defend thee, thou ſhaltlive ; 
but live, as thou doſt now, ſurrounded- _ 
* guards that I have placed about thee, '- 
e What is it, Cataline, you can now * in 
ec view, Wen neither the ſhades of night can con- 
« ceal your traiterous aſſemblies; nor the walls of 
c your houſe hinder the voice of your treaſon 
from being heard? Why do you not quit the 
ee capital where your counſels are detected and 
Join the camp of Manlius, and begin the war ? 
The gates ſhall be open to you, provided you 
. will only carry with you the reſt of your yorth- 
< leſs aſſociates. There you may riot and exult 
ee at your eaſe, without the mortification of ſeeing 
et one honeſt man about you; there you may 
ec practice all that diſcipline to Which you have 
© been trained; of lying upon the ground, not 
. only in purſuit of lewd amours, but of bold and 
:& lawleſs enterpriſes ; there you may exert that 
e boaſted patience of hunger, cold, and want, 
click ſtill will not avert tho: . 
| rer e i 
Amidſt the general eee 
e ſenate, Cataline himſelf alone preſerved an 
unaltered countenance: With | downcaſt looks, 
Which he well knew how to aſſume, he begged 
Am 8 8 of 
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5 bees bass di e bekewe too haftily what had- 
been ſaid againſt Him. „ That ſuch was his ex- 
cc traction, and ſueh the tenor of his whole life as 
e night encourage him to hope for every hondur 
1 HhGW6}" ce ws Te-e6-D4-lnkighi 
< that he, "a patrician, whoſe anceſtors as well as 
« himſelf had given many proofs of their 'affeg= 

e tion to the Roman people, ſhould wiſh to over 
< torn the government; While Cicero, a ſlranger: 
« a tenant only of a houſe he had lately hired in 
« Rome, was zealous for its preſervation The 
reproachful murmurs of the ſenators prevented him 
from proceeding and convineed that he had no- 
thing · more to hope from diſſimulation, he gave 
| looſe to the natural violence of his diſpoſition. 
« Since,” exclaimed he, with a menacing aſpect, 
you are determined to liſten to the -ſuggeſtions 
« .of my enemies, the flame that you have kin« 
ce dled in my fortunes ſhall be bn pen wy 
«the ruins of the 'commonwealth/? - 

"From the: enk of _ ſenate he taſtened 
nee e e of his hopes | 
and guilt, and exhorting them to act with vigi- 
lance and firmneſs, he exchanged his ſenatorial 
habit for that of a warrior, and attended by a 
ſmall retinue, m nn _ 1 * 


Av 
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„The retreat of Cataline was far from leaving 
the capital in a; ſtate of ſecurityg his aſſociates 
were; numerous, needy, and deſperate; and ſome 
| praiſe muſt be allowed to their fidelity, fince not 
done had; been alkured by the; proffer of reward 
or indemnity to betray the cauſe he had engaged 
in. The intelligence that Cicero had procurod 
through Fulvia, was far from ſufficient to ground ·a 
formal accuſation on; and the conſul, thhugh,arm- 
all wich deſpotic- power by the decree of the ſenate | 
$a Provide fur the /afety ibe republics, was yer at 
8: loß ho to proceed legally againſt the conſpi- 
rotots, When a bew. incident delivered him — 
bis perplenity. and anſured their deſtrustion. 
n Te ambaſſadors of the Allobroges, tes | 
who! inhabited that diſtrict which. compriſes: mo» 
tem Geneva and part of Savoy, had: folicited in 
in che ſenate for a diminution of che taves which 


kad been impoſed on them their diſcuntent ar 


cheir repulſe pointed them out to the canſpirators 
S proper perſons to aſſociate in their enterpriſe: 

In che firſt immpulſe of reſantment they liſtened with 
pleaſure tothe prmjects that were opened to them; 
and promiſed in the name of their countrymen to 
_ - Furniſh a conſiderable body of cavalry: They were 


A acodrdinglycntruſted,-by. Lentulus with confiden- 


vial detters to Cataline. But io ſooner: had the 


ann of diſappointment ſubſided, than they 
S | | . calmly 


\ 
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_ eabnly began to revolve the reſources of the. con- 
tending parties, and toi ſurvey their own ſituationz 
on one ſide were the preſſure of a load of debt. 1 
inclination to war, and the proſpect of ſplendid 
| advantages,. if —— on the. other, ſuperior 
Inſtead-of mee The fortune 
Rome inclined the balance, ande they drtermined 
to reveal the guilty ſec ret. 
Poſſeſſed pf: this tiew and weigttty -cvidenoty 
Cicero concerted his plans wich prudemee and cows 
duced them with vigour The ambaſſadors of 
the Allobroges were by their on Tonnivance' nt 
road to the camp of Cataline; the letters of Lens 
the perſons of the conſpirators ere immediately 
in the preſente of the ſenate 3 and aſter heſitating 
menen & e 
By the Porcian and Sempronian laws no citizen 
could be ſubjected to capital puniſhment unleſ con. 
demned by an aſſembly of the people; and though 
the ſenate in caſes of emergency had; claimed thb 
had been rare, and ever regarded as odious: The 
Wu | | fail 
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: fail of rendering it ſtill mote invidious idious; but the 
atrociouſneſs of the enterptiſe ſeemed to have kinds 
led an almoſt univerſal indignation, and the majo- 
rity of the ſenate already inelined to the opinion 
df Julius Silanus, the conſul elect, who had given 
| his voice for the immediate execution of the conã 
| Hirators;. when: the importance and. delicacy” of 
the debate ſummoned from their ſeats two mem- 
bers, deſtined to command by different qualities 
the future . Caius Jilivs 


. Cæſat, and Marcus Porcius/Cato, . N 


0 The credulity of a ſuperſtitious people might be 
abuſed by the pretended deſcent of Cæſzar, on the 


with. a greatet degree of probability he daued 
amongſt his anceſtors, Aneus Martius, one of the 
gal and divine was eclipſed by an aſſemblage of 
rare endowments ; and nature had laviſhed upon 
him whatever could adorn the body or the mind: 
bis various genius could reconcile and unite the 
love of pleaſure, the thirſt of -knowledge,” and the 
fire of ambhion. To the purſuitf of the firſt he 
ſecond he had devoted thoſe hours which he could 

ſpare from the converſation of the gay and the 

enjoyment of the fair; and it now remained ſor 
| W entering on the career of 
5 | public / 
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publie glory: He had already taſted of popular 
favour; had been preferred to the office of high | 


_ prieſt in oppoſition to Catulus, one of the moſt 
virtuous and illuſtrious of the Roman ſenate; and 
was preetor elect for the enſuing year. Yet theſe 
honours had not been conferred without awakens 


ing the jealouſy of the ſenate; and the pecuniary. 


difficulties he-laboured under, and the libertiniſa 
of his private life, had ſubjected him to the ſuſ- 


L* eee I bee, e | 


Cataline. - 


If the ud c n wr Chat babe | 
by the principles of Epicurus, that of Cato was 


formed and confirmed in the rigid ſchool of Zeno; 
the ſevere virtues of his anceſtors were the cons. 
ſtant object of his emulation, and the auſtere ſpi- 
rit of the celebrated cenſor ſeemed revived in his 
deſcendant : Even his enemies confeſſed with ad- 
miration the unblemiſhed integrity of his life; and 


if in Cæſar the wretched ever found a protector, 
in Cato the wicked were certain of meeting with 


an inflexible judge. In years they were- nearly 
equal, and were both inflamed with the ſame thirft 
of fame ; but they purſued it by different paths : 
The former aſpired to gain a great and glorious 
reputation in arms; the latter by a ſcrupulous at- 
tention to virtue, and a religious regard for juſtice, 
entered the yeneration of his fellow citizens. The 

firſt 
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firſt was jealous: of the glory of the Roman em- 
pire, becauſe. he hoped one day to govern. it; the 
| laſt was ſteadily attached to his country, becauſe ** 
believed it more free than any other... 
The arguments of the rival orators were duch 
5 eee eee eee de rank their different 
diſpoſitions and religious tenets: While Cæſar en- 
deavoured to avert the execution of the conſpi- 
rators, he affected to reprobate their guilt, and to 
conſider their puniſhment as inadequate. to their 
crimes; © Death,” faid hey © is the relief of the 
miſerable, and leaves behind it no ſenſe. either 
« of good or evil; it cannot therefore be deemed 
a a puniſhment ; and to inflict it againſt che in- 
ec ſtitutes of our anceſtors, may prove a danger- 
C ous example in a free ſtate, where power ſome- 
mne ne. Though no ſuch 
<< danger can be apprehended from ſuch a conſul 
« as Cicero, yet in other times, and under other 
' « conſuls, none can tell how far oppreſſion may 
« be diſguiſed under the forms of juſtice ; the 
te precedent eſtabliſhed, and the ſword once drawn, 
« it is difficult again to ſheathe it. | 
Our anceſtors, conſcript fathers, though de- 
« ficient neither in prudence nor bravery, diſdained 
« not to obſerve; the arms, the laws, and cuſtoms 
« of the neighbouring nations, and to/ imitate 
« each. in whatever it excelled. . They borrowed. 
| « many 
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. many of their weapons from, the, Samnites, anc 
« their enfigns. of magiſtracy from the Tuſcans; 
e puniſhed the treaſon, of a citizen with death; 
„baren the empire. encreaſed, the danger of ens, 

« truſting any magiſtrate with ſo high a preroga= 
« tive became. more apparent, and. exile was 
« deemed by bur forefathers a ſufficient atone- 
« ment for the guilt of a Roman citizen. And 
« certainly they, who from ſuch ſmall beginnings 
« could raiſe this mighty empire, muſt in virtue 
« and wiſdom have excelled us who ſcarcely can 
tt preſerve what they ſo worthily acquired. 

« Are we then to releaſe theſe criminals, and 
e ſend them away to animate by their preſence 
« the rebellious followers of Cataline? Far from 
« it! It is my opinion that their eſtates ſhould be 
« confiſcated, and their perſons confined un the 
« ſtrongeſt and moſt faithful of our municipal 
towns; and let it be declared, that whoever 
« ſhall hereafter move the ſenate and people in 
e their favour, ſhall be deemed as involving the 
« welfare of the ſtate, and as endeavouring to un- 
« dermine the conſtitution of the republic.“ 

If the argunaents/ of Czfar. ſeemed. for a mo» . 
ment to influence to pity the ſenate, the languid 
fpirit of the aſſembly was revived by the ardour 
of Marcus Cato. That virtuous citizen painted 


nnen which 
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in glowing colours the 3 of cau- 
tious or dilatory meaſüres. . Cæfür, ſaid he, 
regards, I perceive, as à fiftion "whatever has 
been inculcated to us reſpecting à future ſtute. 
But we are not, conſcript fathers, enquiring 


« hat is the proper puniſhment of the crime, 
te but hom we may defend the republic from the 
* danger that menaces it. In the name of the 
immortal gods 1 call upon you, who have al- 
ee ways had your magnificent houſes and your 
& villas, your ſtatues and your pictures, more at 
te heart than the intereſt of the co wealth, I 
« call upon you to ſtand forth in defence of your . 
* Country, if you would preſerve thoſe things you 
& are ſo fond of, and enjoy without 1 interruption | 
e that voluptuous indolence you appear ſo ena- 
& moured of. It is propoſed indeed to ſecure the 
* perſons of the conſpirators in the municipal 
* towns; but is Rome the only refidence of the 
e factious and the profligate? Both within and 
« without the walls our enemies are numerous. | 
e While Cataline with fire and ſword is haſtening 
« to your gates, you heſitate whether you will 
ce cut off or ſpare bis aſſociates; who are taken 
ce with the torch in their hands, and the dagger 
« xt your breaſt. You muſt ſtrike thoſe who are 
« now in your power, if you mean to intimidate 
« thoſe who are SE to ſupport their de- 

cc ſigns. 
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© 9 * It is not the fate of Lentulus 5 
. cide, but that of the army of Catalitie. It is 
therefore my opinion, that fince the crimi- 
< nals have been convicted, both by teſtirhiony 
« and their own confeſſion, of a deteſtable tre- 
E ſon againſt the republic, they ſhould ſuffer the. 
* Puriſhwient of death 4cconding! to che cuſtor of 
The n nes of C * confideration 
of their own. and the public danger, awakened the 
ſenators from their lethargy ; a ſentence of death 
was immediately palſed on the culpfits, and the 


execution of it was devolved on Cicero. Attended 


by a ſtrong guard of the patrician and equeſtrian 
ment, and beheld in awful conſternation, a patri- 
cian of the Cornelian family, of! the firſt rank in 
the republic, and who had . himſelf been inveſted 
with the conſular dignity, led away in bonds, to 
periſh, without any formal trial, "under the hands 
of the public executioner. The apprehenſions of 
a reſcue ſhortened the ſuſpence of the criminals ; 
and as Cicero returned from enforcing the decree 
of the ſenate, he proclaimed to the multitude the 
fate of the conſpirators in the expreſſive words, 
<« They have lived.” Popular pity or applauſe are 
LOO, 8 | generally 


own and their 
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generally the emotions of the moment; and the 
caprice of the crowd, which: had juſt bewailed the 


. deſtiny of the criminals, now hailed with clamoraus 
approbation, @s the preſerver of his country, as the 


ſecond faunder of Rome, the magiſtrate who had ad- 


viſed and directed their execution. 


On the confines of Hetrutia, . 


twelve thouſand followers of ferocious manners, 


and whoſe reſolutions were as deſperate as their 


| fortunes, the impatience of Cataline had accuſed 
the tardy meaſures of his aſſociates at Rome. In- 
| ſtead of the intelligence. of their ſuccels, he re- 


and in their fate already anticipated his own. With 
three legions, the prætor Metellus in his rear 


guarded the paſſes of the Apennines, and preclud- 


ed his eſcape into Gaul: With a till more for- 


midable army, the conſul Antonins, who. had been 


allured by Cicero to withdraw himſelf from the 
councils of the conſpirators, advanced in front, and 


ſecured from inſult the capital. The haughty 


5 mind of Cataline diſdained flight; and his ſitua- 
tion allowed not the 


| haps: eee de e. inclinations. of An- 


means of retreat. He per- 


eee eee 5 battle. 
His addreſs to his Obes. mos e 
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rather to inflame- them with the thirſt of ven- 
geance than to animate them with a confidence 
of victory, or inſpire them with the expectation 
of ſafety." WAG WN Nen ee DURGQUT 1 

But Whatever advantages Cataline might. hope 
to derive from che ancient friendſhip'-of An- 
tonius, were diſappointed by the pretended or 
real indi ſpoſition of the conſul; and in his ab- 
ſence, the command of the forces of the repub- 
lic were devolved on his lieutenant, Petreius, 
an officer of approved fidelity, ſkill, and courage. 
The conflict was fierce and bloody. | The-fol- 
lowers of Cataline were actuated by rage and de- 
ſpair; the legions of Petreius were ſupported 


by a confidence in their numbers, in their diſ- 


cipline, and in the juſtice of their cauſe. Their 
efforts proved at length ſucceſsful; and the loſa 
of ſome thouſands of the legionaries was atoned 
by the almoſt total extinction of their adverſa- 
ries. Vet amidſt defeat the rebels maintained 


the reputation of undaunted courage; each fell 


in his proper poſt; and no carcaſe was found 
marked with a diſhonourable wound. Nor was 
the daring ſpirit of Cataline leſs conſſ icuous in 
the laſt hour than it had been through the whole 
courſe of his life : He called to mind his high 
and ok; a # ary look of Aefpair on his bro- 

8 2 ken 
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ken ranks, he precipitated himſelf into the thick 
eſt of the legions. His body was found at a diſ- 
tance from his own fol 
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and amidft a pile 
of ſlaughtered enemies, till breathing, and re- 
taining the ſame fierceneſs of countenance in death 


for which he had been remarkable in life, 
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STATE OF PARTIES AT t e tte 60 Fn by 
Tor POMPEY.—TRIUMPH OF THE LATTER.—RETREAT - 
or LUCULLUS. — CAESAR is APPOINTED. TO. THE GO- 
-  VERNMENT OF LUSITANIA. — ON HIS. RETURN .DE- 
| CLARES HIMSELF A CANDIDATE FOR THE CONSULSHIP. 
'NEGOCIATES AN ALLIANCE WITH POMPEY AND CRAS- 
SUS.—FIRST TRIUMVIRATE.—C/ESAR IS CHOSEN CON- 

' SUL, — AGRARIAN LAW. — ts APPOINTED BY THE PEO. 
' PLE TO THE GOVERNMENT OF GAUL, —BESTOWS HIS 
' DAUGHTER JULIA ON POMPEY. — THE | TRIUMVIRS 

' DISCONTENTED WITH CICERO. - CHARACTER / or c 
| DIVS. = ATTACK on CICERO, — PUSILLANIMITY. OF 
| THE LATTER. — HE RETIRES INTO EXILE. — CASAR 
ASSUMES THE COMMAND OF GAUL. — HIS VICTORIES 

' OVER THE HELVETII, — DEFEATS THE GERMANS COM- 

| MANDED BY ARIOVISTUS. — REDUCES SEVERAL CAN. 
TONS OF THE BELG ®.—OVERCOMES THE NERVII, AND 
' ATTUACI. —- BEHAVIOUR OF CICERO IN EXILE LAW. 
-LESS CONDUCT OF. CLODIVUS. — MOTION FOR THE RE. 
call OF CICERO.—RESISTED BY CLODIUS, — THE VIO- 
| LBNCE OF THE LATTER: IS OPPOSED BY FORCE BY 
G5 „„ MILO, 


* 
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| MILO, — CICERO 18 RECALLED: "y THE UNANIMOUS | 

- SUFFRAGE OF THE CENTURIES, | | | 
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glory of his manhood,” and the favourite” theme of 
his old age: Amidft ſtorms and 'quickſands he 


had ſteered the veſſel of the ſtate with courage 


1 dexterity ; and when on the expiration of his 
rity, inſtead of the uſual oath, that be had 
- Hecharged the truſt repoſed'in bim with fidelity, he 
-fotemnly ſwore ut be bad ſaved "the republic from 
defrruttion ; the acclamations of the he con- 
firmed the ſacred aſſeveration, and their rumultuous 
| gratitude pronounced ther be had fworn truly. 
Tet even amidſt the applauſes of his fellow. 
citizens and the exultation of» the moment, the 


| penetrating mind of Cicero could not be blind to 
D the cauſes which urged impetuouſly the ruin of the 


Roman republic: The fate of Cataline had pro- 
tracted, it could not avert, the ſubverſion of the 
conftitution; a ſmall number of citizens engroſſ- 
| ed all power, and diſpoſed, as intereſt or inclina- 
tion dictated, of the honours of the magiſtracy, the 
e en end the nee no- 


vinces. 


oe eee en of his riches, the 
| influence of Craſſus hc bee ate were] | 
and - 


derived fromm kn wealth.'' From the conqueſt o 
Alia, he flowiy directed bis march towards" Ttaly'; 


— More covetous of admiratiò 
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u bee eſtimation may be tmed of be weakh. | 


bande were tught to reſpect A ln 


heved; their neceſſities or adchiniſtered to ther 
pleaſures 2, ing *the-rreafures. of Ciafſus and de 
veaality o Rome might fuffcienty juſtify the- 
ſotmer in aſpiring. we hi Sy of ne 


latter ens 


But iche tame of dl e the 
; and thb eftimarion of his ddchievement- 
mote tian balanced the advantages, which Crans 


nor cold the ſerate behold without ſecret ankiery; 
the approach of a popular eee ee 
of a formidable army, which had as | 
his glory, Sade bac Nabe, by his Beh: 
But thie fears! of that uſſembly were di pated by 
the moderation of Pompey. At Brunduſiumi he 
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the ſimple: equipage*+ which his ram of 


1 
power, in the ſplendor of hae dene . . 
dulged his natural oſtentation. In the long lift 
* a eee ore wer. '19- © 

5 1'T h yy , S 4 | nia, 
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Pheenicia,. Judas. Arabia, Scythie, and. Crete. 
Among the peaple and. potentatei ſub uad, wete | 
che Baſtarni, .Mithridates, and, Pigments ii 
cke capturta, 4 tou fottraſſea nino du 
cities reduced, eight hundred Batlops tber, and 
above two millions of men me priſonerr 
| migſt the trophies and images bonne before the vo- 
tor to daame dhe cyts of: the wmnititude, even;ths 
ſenate might contemplate with inward ſatisfaſtinni 
the more ſuhſtantial. proofs; of vidhaly +: Twenty 
| thouland talents, or naar ſour milllotzs ſterling were 
depoſited in the public treaſury t atid it aG p 
claimed, that by his arme the evenud df fin 

had been increaſed. from fiſy millions of drichuine, 
to eighty· ve ee e Ne 
a half Rerling; -.. agg 8 30 1.079948 23 . 
"The, addrebs df the; icariow. Süsse Sache 
people was received with Jeſs applauſe that: the 
celebration of bis triumph. He. ſtudibully ina 
yolyed himſelf; in the language of reſerve ant 
myſtery ; and, while he ctdeayourod to av6id-ofo 
ſending any panty, he acquired the confidente- of 
none. His | ſpeech,” ſays Cicero, ©. was: nei 
« ther agreeable to the por, nor acceptable 0 
_ © the rich; it diſappoinced 6 
en 720 03 o 
1 . The 
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The actions of Lucullus might with juſtice 
| — the pretenſions of Pompey: 
The courage and conduct of the former had open - 
ed to the latter the oonqueſt of the Eaſt; but al- 
though it is probable that Lucullus could not 
recollect without © ſecret reſentment the arts by 
which he had been ſuperceded, yet his open dif- 
guſt, on obſerving the turbulent and diſtracted 
competition, and to devote the remainder of his 

days to a life of learned eaſe, which might have 
been eſteemed truly noble and elegant if it had 
not been ſullied by too great a tincture of ae, 
ſoftneſs and Epicurean lunur x. 
'® While Lucullus breathed the dt ofin re- 
tirement, and Pompey repoſed beneath the ſhade 
the calm retreat of the former, and aſpired to tear 
to the government of Luſitania; in his largeſſes 
to the populace he had not only waſted his private 
fortune, but had contracted debts to the incredi- 
pounds ſterling. To a common obſerver! his af- 
fairs muſt have appeared deſperate; but the empire 
. Ot PP gn and 
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of his / defigns and the extent of | his- abilities. 

Craſſus became his .d for--conſierable Tris 

x d a e on * 4 Ade de ad- 
miniſtration of his province, # Here to was | 


t are probably parties, and conteſts for power” 
_ &© Doubtleſs,” replied Cæſar, and I had rather 
de che firſt man in this village thun che | ſecoritl | 
a. De or tri noifirggntos 
The fire of ambition dad ubs been tem- 
peted by the love of pleaſure ; But from the mo- 
ment that Cæſar aſſumed the government of 
Luſitania, he ſteadily kept im view the immenſe 
reward he aſpired to. In the civil adminiſtration 
of his province he ſupported the character of juf- 
tice and vigttance; in his military 'efteopriſes he 
_ _'a&quired the reputation of fkill and courage. AF. 
ter waging a fueceſsful war againſt: the barbarians 
of the frontier, he returned to Rome: poſſeſſed of 
furns ſufficient to diſcharge his incumbrances, and 
of glory ſufficient- to juſtify bis pretenſions to the 
n open were u, Ferm Rü eka v 
Io ſue ſor the former his preſence was abſo- 
ve neceſſary in the city; yet while he ſolicited 
the latter, the laws of the republic compelled 
him to remain without the gates. The manby 
n Preferred the ſolid to the ſpe- 


cious; 3 


* 1 
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ciĩous; he relinquiſhed his hopes of a triumph, 
entered Rome, and ns nn net 
| for the ne by Ar ACS bs 0 

--The een of Cate h v 
nor: cloaped- the obſervation of the ſe- . 
| nate, and the ariftoeratic party beheld with anxiety 
the rapid aſeendaney he had acquired over the 
minds of the multitude. To encounter their oppo- 
ſition the fertile genius of Cœſar propoſed the 
reconciliation of Pompey and Craſſus; he already 
ſhared the friendſhip and confidence of both; and 
at his powerful ſuggeſtions the rival leaders con- 
fented to ſuſpend their enmity, to unite their in- 
tereſts, and to promote together the election of 
poſed it, was termed the Tyiumvirate; their com- 
Was firſt on the liſt of conſuls; but the addreſs X 
and exertions of the: ariſtocracy] prevailed ſo far 


as to join with him Bibulus, a patrician devoted 


to che ſenate, and by whoſe means they hoped 
to fruſtrate the amhitious deſigns of Cæſar. 
Cæſar aſſumed the enſigns: of his new dignity be- 
fore he propoſed to confirm. his popularity by an 
act for dividing the waſte lands in Campania 


4 


\ ol 
— . ˙w; — - 


nate, and finally" rejected by that "affembly. 


colleague; f,“ ſaid Cæſar, addreſſing himſelf 
; to Pompey, « any one ſhould oppoſe this law by 


- 
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e in iieſelf was rmexceptionable, but the ten- 


deney of it was to extend the influence of him 
© *who had framed it; as ſuch it was oppoſed by 


Cato and ſeveral of the moſt illuſtrious: of 0 0 


Cæſar was far from eee eee 
which he had foreſeen, and probably 'withed for. 


He appealed to the people, the ſource of all au- 


n we eee et de des wenguih- 
ed by the union of Pompey and Craſſus with his 


ic force, will you defend it? « If any one,“ 


| vas the inconſiderate reply" of Pompey, « ſhall 
_«<:preſurne'to lift up a ſword againſt it, 1 will life 


« vp both ſword and ſhield.” - The law was ra- 


f tified by the tumultuous ' voices of the people; 
but wille the gratitude of the multitude was ſolely 


directed towards Cæſar, the confidence of the ſe- 
thority of Bibulus was conſidered as an empty 


_ ſhadow, and all power was engroffed' by his more 
able and more enterpriſing colleague; The latter 


e en eee 
ment; and to open his road to permanent great- 
" Hel? by che only means by which it could be at- 


tained, the government of à powerful province, 
and the command of a diſciplined army. 


To 


* 
* N 
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To ſecure the capital from the ambitious en- 

| terpriſes of any popular general, no military ſta 
tion was ſuppoſed to exiſt within the limits of 

Italy; but ancient Italy was underſtood to extend 
only from the ſea of Tarentum to the Arnus and 
the Rubicon. Beyond theſe boundaries, on the 


north-weſt, all thoſe rich tracts on both ſides the 


Apennines, and within the Alps, which compoſe 
the modern dutchies of Ferrara, Bologna, Modena, 
Milan, the ſtates of Piedmont and Venice, with 
Carniola, and the whole of Lombardy, were form- - 

ed into one province, and diſtinguiſhed by the title 

of CAIRO) 5 

a ee ©. a HG: 

cet Cr aſpired, as uniting. the double advan- 

tages of furniſhing him with an army, and ena- 
bling him from its vicinity to the capital to occupy 
by ſurpriſe the ſeat of government, whenever his 
deſigns were ripe for ſuch an attempt. os 

But in conſequence of a regulation, W by 


| the title of the Sempronian law, the diſtribution hy 


of the provinces was ſtill the prerogative of the 
ſenate ; and Cæſar was too well aware of the jea- 
louſy of that aſſembly to hope they would entruſt 


| ſelves. The people were a more ready engine; 
and one of his creatures, the tribune Vatinius, n 


N 


N 
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i Ge e e pablic ach bly to ſuſpend 
the Sempronian law, and to name Cæſar as 


pro- conſul of Ciſalpine Gaul and Illyricum for 
ſive years, with the command of chree legions. 
The ſenate endeavoured in vain to elude the ap- 
pointment, by offering to conſer on him the ſu- 


perintendance of all the foreſts throughout the 


empire; and ſenſible that he had diſcerned the 
artifice, they ſtrove to diſarm his reſentment by 


joining to his government of Ciſalpine, that of 


Tranſalpine Gaul, with the addition of another 
legion. Now indeed, ſaid Cato, who ſeems 
early to have penetrated the - ambitious/\ deſigns of 
Ceſar, -© you: have taken to yourſelves: a. king, 


* and have Nerd hn vat eee ee 


&« citadel.. 


Yet the conceſſions A eee | 


* ecociſinivig the regu of. Caſe; — their 


1 


feeble malice, and openly declared chat he had 
prevailed in every ſuit, not by their favour but 


in direct oppoſition to their inclinations. To 


maintain by force what he had extorted from 14 


their weakneb, he filled the deen of Rome with 
his armed retainers ; he rapidly aſſembled three 


complete legions within che Alps, that if driven 


from the capital he might retain the poſſeſſion. of 
bis province; and while he himſelf efpquſed. Cal- 


phuraia, the daughter of Piſo, by beſtowing his 
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own daughter Julia on Pompey, he ſtrengthened | 
by the bonds of private connexion, the league of 
public intereſt which he had formed with that 
powerful leader. Provinces, armics, and king- | 
« doms,” exclaimed the - inflexible Cato, * are 
e made the downes of women; and the empire 
« itſelf an appendage of female proſtitu tion 

One citizen ſtill remained -whoſe penetration 
might ſucceſsfully oppoſe the projects of the tri- 
umvirs. The love of praiſe is perhaps inſepa- 
rable from great minds ; but the vanity which 
darkened the character of Cicero expoſed him as 
the conſtant dupe of flattery. As long as Pom- 
pey found that celebrated orator neceſſary to his 
deſigns, he had condeſcended to ſoothe him by 
every expreſſion of admiration or regard: I have 
indeed ſerved my country, but this man has 
preſerved it.” But no ſoonet᷑ did the former 
imagine his power firmly eſtabliſhed by the con- 
federacy he had entered into, than he was deſirous 
of removing to a diſtance a ſhrewd and” vigilant 
obſerver. ' In pleading for Marcus Antonius, his 
colleague in the conſulſhip, and who was accuſed 
opportunity of lamenting the ſtate of the repub- 
lic, governed by a cabal, who ruled by violence, 
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loudly: reſented by Cæſar: * This man,” ſaid he, 
is equally indefatigable in villifying the reputa- 
de tion of others, as in extolling his own.” The 
conſent of Craſſus was readily obtained to the 
_ chaſtiſement of that preſumption which had vio- 
lated the ſanctity of their league; and the diſpo- 
ſition of Publius nn See eee ee 
to the wiſhes of the Triumvirs. 
The extraction of Fates Clodias wwiderive® 
| frm: the moſt illuſtrious chiefs of / the republic 


but their degenerate deſcendant was diſtinguiſec 


more by his vices than by the nobility” of his 
birth, the gracefulneſs of his perſon, or the viva- 


city of his wit. With all the advantages of na- 


ture he had a mind incredibly. depraved; was 
fierce, inſolent, audacious; an open contemner of 
nours in the common forms of the republic; and 
capable only of reliſhing pleaſures which were im- 
rupted the army of Lucullus, though his brother- 
in-law ;. and debauched his wife, though his own- 
ſiſter; He had accuſed Cataline as guilty of ra- 
pine, and e e range had de 
at his eſcape. 5 
But his violation of the awful and myſtic 4. 
crifices of the Bona Dea had completed the in- 
. op 
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amy bond chender u From thoſe nnn 
every thing that bore even a maſculine appear? 
ance was religiouſiy excluded; yet Clodius, who 


contrived,” hen according” to annual cuſtom ſhe = 


preſided over theſe -rites;/ to introduce himſelf in 
the habit of a woman. His voice betrayed him to 
a female ſervant ; a ery of amazement and horror 
proclaimed his guilty intruſion; he eſcaped the im- | 
_ mediate vengeance of the-ſex''whom- he had in- 
ſulted, but he was expoſed to the -juſtice of his 
country. Hie found his ſafety in the: venality of 

his judges; and ever afterwards nouriſhed a deep 
reſentment againſt Cicero, who had appeared at 
the trial as an evidence, and proved the preſence . 
of Clodius 1 of his wits - 
bad dee him at Intern ciry ner) fx 
anne. 


The conduct of 1 1 


ſuch as might have been expected from that able 
politician; he ſacrificed his reſentment to his am- 
bition; when ſummoned to bear evidence againſt 
Clodius, he aſſerted he was entirely ignorant of 
the affair, yet he repudiated his wife; and when 
aſked his reaſons for parting with her, © the wife 
Wagon: 6 ere an | 
: Vo. "= | T F "The : 
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nne e ko en inte d abe Gao 5 
ed in his meaſures, and his connection with CIo- 
dius. He had from the firſt conſidered that daring 
and ſactious patrician as likely to become the 
uſeful inſtrument of his political projects; and 


be was defirous of rendering his enmity to Ci- 


 cero the means of gratifying his own reſentment. 
By his influence Clodius was adopted into a ple- 
ſtanding for the tribuneſhip ; and ſoon ' after the 
neee k pe. wi OO Tor pe ee 


| bffice of tribune. bs ee 


Though Cicero was no F this . 
cuble hatred of Clodius, his vigilance had been 
diſarmed by the affected diſſenſions between that 
reſtleſs patrician and the new chieſs of the com · 
enen wen dee eee e 
hr 6 ee e The 
aſtoniſned orator beheld with ſurpriſe and diſmay 
| His ancient and inveterate enemy armed with the 
tremendous weapons of tribunitian power; and it 
was with ſecret” indignation he perceived * 


\be convened ine de Pers for hi dftruttion. 
It was the wiſh of Cieſar rather to humble than 
complete the rum of Cicero; he offered him an 
D e hoes 
| p K 
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e e of Cladivs, 
in ie Fer. aſſurances ſhould ef- 
— — 
— Pompey: ſo little .. to: leave 
4 ty; Hu and Clodius, al his former 6 | 
Wy conſe i 
him bond coded det | 
mity. of populkr des 4 1 firm 
which = was no wee N 
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his fortune but could not darken his glory, Cicero | 
in; an inftant abandoned himſelf to the moſt ab- 
ject deſpair, and the moſt humiliating ſolicitations. 
In a mourning habit, his unavailing entreaties 


ED awakened the contempt inſtead of exciting the pity 


"a . 695. 


of his enemies; and though his perſon was protected 
from infult by a noble train of youthful patricians, 
with the younger Craſſus at their head, who at- 
tended on his ſteps, and added dignity to his diſ- 
treſs, yet his reputation was ſeverely wounded by 
his puſillanimity. He found himſelf betrayed by 
Pompey, and deſerted by the conſuls Gabinius | 
and Piſo, the creatures of the triumvirs: The coun- 
ſels of Lucullus prompted him to defend himſelf 
by arms; but Cato, and the graver ſenators, ad- 
moniſhed him not to ſtain the fame he had ac- 
quired by the effuſion of blood, and to prefer the 
peace of the capital to his own intereſts. Their 
advice was better ſuited to the gentle diſpoſition 
of Cicero; he conſented to a voluntary exile; and 
after a ſhort repoſe in the neighbourhood of Brun- 
duſium, he embarked for Greece, and fixed = 
| reſidence i in the city of Theſſalonica. 
© + © The flight of Cicero ſebtiied'wo eld | 
liſn the power of the triumvirs; and 
Cæſar, content with the advantages he had bb 
tained, prepared to acquire to himſelf more ndble 
triumphs over the enemies of his country. Be- 
gy 3 | youd 
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yond: the Alps, the principal parts of Gaul which 
acknowledged not the ſovereignty of Rome, were 


occupied by the Aquitani, the Celtes, and the 
Belgæ: The territories of the firſt extended from 
the Pyrenees to; the Garonne, the ſecond from the 
Garonne to the Seine, and the third from thence 
to the Meuſe and Scheld. Each of theſe nations 
differed in language, eſtabliſhments, and cuſtoms ; | 
and. were dividect into a variety; of ſeparate: cantons 
and independent communities. | 
Among the barbarous tribes. of the. Celtes, the 
Helyetii were diſtinguiſhed by their more fero- 
cious manners and more active courage: Their 
natural levity, or thirſt of ſpoil, had induced them 
to burſt from their original limits between mount 
Jura and the Alps, and to deluge the lower and 
more fertile plains of Gaul. The terror of their 
arms had afforded the pretence for the appoint- 
ment of Cæſar to the command of that piovince: 
The diligence of the pro · conſul juſtified the choice 
of the people; he aſſumed his ſtation at the head of 
the legions, inceſſantly preſſed their march, in leſs 
than three weeks encamped on, the borders of the 
Rhone, and beheld on the oppoſite banks the Hel- 
vetian hoſt, conſiſting of three hundred and fifty 
thouſand ſouls, ninety-two thouſand, of which were 
E by the title of warriors. | i 
The frm countnane of the Roman army, and | 
| ä | the 


9 5 e 
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the commanding language of "Ceſar, awed ths = 
| Barbatians; after ſome feeble attempts they aban- 
doned the paſſage of the Rhone, directed their 
deſtructive march to the right, and petietrated into 
Gaul over the craggy heights of mount Jura. 
; They had ſcarce refreſhed their weary limbs in the 
Waters of the Soane before they were ſurpriſed by 
the appearance of the Roman eagles. One divi- 
hon, ſeparated from their cbunttymen, periſhed by 
the ſword; and the teſt were adrnbnithed by theit 
| ate to repair the injuries they had offered to the 
allies of Rome, and to give hoſtages for theit fu- 
ture behaviour. The high ſpirited barbarians ill 
brooked the tone of fu periority, and their defi- 
. was expreſſed in the conciſe reply, © Thar'it 
| the cuſtom of the Helvetil to receive, «nd 
4 e hoſtages . 405 
The ardour of Cæſar ſuffered them abt lag to 
wait for an opportunity of oppoſing their ſtrength 
and valour to the arms and diſcipline of the le- 
glons, The banks of the Soane were the theatre 
| of a conflict obſtinate and bloody ; and it was not 
until night that victory was finally decided in fa- 
vour of the Romans; two hundred thouſand of | 
the Helvetii were extended on the field, and one 
hundred and thirty thouſand implored the mercy - 
of the conqueror : The policy of Cæſur ww 
chem to return to ** and the 


# 
4 
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charge of ſupplying them with proviſions, until 
N e ons nnen 
to che Allobroges. 
. Heli: iahe have fi 
_ tified a mind leis inſatiate of glory than Czfar's 
conqueſts; he liſtened with pleaſure to the depu- 
ties of the tribes who inhabited the banks of the 


had availed him of the difſenſions of the Gauls, 
had entered the country as an auxiliary, had ſub- 
dued choſe he had been called upon to defend, 
and oppreſſed the neighbouring ſtates by continual 
reinforcements of his rapacious countrymen. 
The ſoldiers and even the, officers of Ceſar were 
far from partaking on this occaſion the ardour of 
new toils, and their murmurs expreſſed their ter- 
e he AR OE 


ated by the fears of their Gauliſh allies. Their 
preſumption was ſternly reprimanded by Cafar; 

of extenuating their offence in the day of action. 
Their alacrity was ſtimulated by a ſenſe of their 


former miſeonduct; and after a rapid march of 


vet Gi they-pitched their cn in ſight of the 
„„ 
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army of Arioviſtus, which amounted to a 
dred and twenty thouſand men. © 
Ĩhbe ſudden arrival of Coir -might Ales 
the meaſures but did not diſmay: the mind of the 
German chief: Before he had recbourſe to arms 
he was willing to try the effect of negociation; 
and his prapoſal of a conference was readily ac- 
eepted by the proconſul. A ſpacious plain bes 
tween the hoſtile armies was choſen fot the ſcene 
of their interview; Arioviſtus was reminded by - 
Ceæſar of the favours he had already received from 
the republic, and of the reſpect that was due to 
ber allies; and he was required, if he could not 
compel thoſe Germans who had already croſſed the 
Rhine to return home, eee SON r 
annum. 
c Janine ants far Gums: 
| phi ebook him not only acquaihted 
with the laws of nations but with the ſtate of p 
des at Rome. (L am, ſaid he, ( by your on 
c account, in alliance with the Romans; why 
-« ſhould. that alliance, which is a ſafeguard: and 
« honour to every one elſe, be à loſs and misfor- 
tune to me? My countrymen have paſſed the 
Nine, not to oppreſs the Gauls but to defend 
their leader: If ſtrangers are to be admitted 
4 here, the Germans, as the firſt occupiers, have 
St a right pnor co the Romans. * we have each 
a 80 of 
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4 0f us our province; what do Roman armies on 


et. muſt IJ account to you likewiſe for the uſe which 
J make of my on? I know,“ added he with 
an expreſſive look, © that the republic is not in- 
* tereſted in this quarrel, and that by cutting you i 
e off I ſhould perform an acceptable ſervice to 
many of your countrymen. But 1 ſhall take no 
ee part in your internal diviſions; leave me; make 
cc. war where you pleaſe; I ſhall not interpoſe in 
. . Genty as 
( myſelf.“ Se Ne 
Whatever hopes of tene ee bad pte- 
vailed, were extinguiſhed by the firmneſs of Ario- 
viſtus; and it is more than probable that Cæſar 
received with ſecret ſatisfaction a reply which o- 
eee re e ee of new tro- 
For ſeveral days the hoſtile armies con- 
e themſelves with watching each other's mo- 
tions; the Germans at length gave way to their 
intemperate valour; they attempted. to force the 
lines of the Romans; were repulſed with ſlaugh- 
ter; were attacked in their turn, and compelled to 
yield to the weight and diſcipline of the legions. 
Arioviſtus, with a few. attendants only, eſcaped 
. mall canoe, and imparted to the barbarous tribes 


of Germany the fatal ridings of the deſtrudtion of 
n 


The 


his 
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+ The defeat of Atioviſtus cloſed the firſt cam - 
paign of Cæſar. The. legions were ſuffered. to 
breathe fromm their -toils ; but the mind of their 
leader was inceſſantly employed in planning new 
enterpriſes,” and in revolving his future conqueſts. 

Iwo additional legions were raiſed by his orders 
in Italy; the eſtabliſhments of the old were com- 
pleted; and at the head of eight Roman legions, 
beſides numerous bodies of auxiliaries, on the re-. 
wum of ſpring he reſumed the of war. 
1 © hab The rapid progreſs of the Roman 
5 arms had awakened the general jealouſy 
of the Belge; and during the winter a powerful 
cantons in the northern extremities of Gaul. From 
the diſtricts watered by the Oiſe, the Scheld, and 
the Meuſe, three hundred and fifty thouſand war- 
riors were aſſembled to maintain their on inde- 
7, pendence, and repreſs the ambition of Rome. 
T0 encounter this formidable hoſt, Cæſar had 
traverſed the level countries of modern Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy, and advanced to the banks 
of the Aiſne; yet the numbers and reputation of 
the enemy induced him to proceed with caution; 
he fortified his camp, and patiently awaited until 
the want of ſubſiſtence might oblige them to ſe- 
parate. The imprudence of the barbarians ſoon 
exhauſted the neighbouring country; they reſolved 


k 
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PE EEOC TAPE} VIE with the vain 
protniſe if any of their cantons were attacked, 
| a ae denen FN 4-1 
3 5 ee en aha oo ld toes ents 
the active vigilance of Cæſar; who in his march 
towards the North receiyed the ſubmiſſion of the 
Suiones and Bellovaci, preſſed forwards to the 
Sambre and Meuſe, and detached young Craſſus 
with a conſiderable body of cavalry, to occupy 
thoſe cantons on the ſea-coaft which compoſe the 
modern provinces of Normandy and Britany. 

| The: Nervii, one of the fierceſt of the * 
nations, and who inhabited that tract of country 
heard with indignation the unworthy conduct of 
the Suiones and the Bellovaci: The trumpet of 
moraſſes; ſuch as were unfit from their ſex and 
age to carry arms, were diſmiſſed to a place of 
ſafety ; and ſixty thouſand warriors, who delighted 
in danger, lined the woods which. fringed. the 


banks of the Sambre. Their intentions had not 
eluded the penetration of che Roman general, but 
te fury of their charge ſtaggered for a moment 
the firmneſs of the legions ; the preſence and ex- 
ample of Cæſar reſtored the day; the arrival of 
Labience wi enen 55 

| barians; 
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barians ; of four hundred chiefs only three eſcaped; 
and of the whole hoſt only five hundred — 
do implore the merey of the'vidtor. * och 
The Attuaci, who boaſted their dir FORO 
| the Cimbri and Teutones, names which had once 
been tremendous to a Roman tar, had already 
began their march to join the Nerv, when they 
received the melancholy tidings that their allies 
were no more. Deſpairing of being able alone to 
reſiſt the conqueror, they had ſoughit refuge, to 
the amount of fifty thouſand, in one of their 
ſtrong holds; they were immediately inveſted by 
the Roman army; their perfidious temerity 
prompted them to attack the camp of the be- 
fiegers at the moment that they pretended to ful. 
fil the terms of capitulation; they were eaſily 
repulſed ; four thouſand were the victims of their 
deſpait, and the reſt were ſold into e Ra 
Juſt puniſhment of their treachery, ER 
255 rn 
had penetrated to the Meuſe and the Scheld, and 
ſubdued the eaſtern frontier of Gaul to the banks 
of the Rhine. While he enjoyed the aeclama- 
tions of his ſoldiers, and the admiration of Rome, 
the mind of Cicero was torn by thoſe contending 
paſſions which agitate the weak and the unfor- 
tunate ; he arraigned his own precipitation,” the 
. counſels of his friends, and even glanced at the 
| Iuſtice 


"# 
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Juſtice of Providence. He now found how diffi- 
cult it was to carry into practice that philoſophy - 
| which his eloquence had ſo ſucceſsfully inculcated ; || 
and his unavailing lamentations converted into 
contempt ſome portion of 'the juſt pity mms" 
innogence-and mitforruncs had anfpired;* * | 
e e eee 
abandoned to deſpair, he had moſt reaſon to ex— 
pect the return of proſperity, and the reſtoration 
ous, faithful, and zealous; and the convulſions of 
the capital added weight to their ſolicitations, and 
revived the favourable ſentiments which a o 
been ehtertained of his conſulſhip. 
The mind of — icvpaddls of creodhe 
ing with moderation the advantages he had gain- 
ed; he had removed Cato from Rome, under 
pretence of a commiſſion to reduce the kingdom 
of Cyprus into a Roman province; he had filled 
the ſtreets with an armed and lawleſs band, who 
executed without reluctance his ſanguinary edicts; 
and elated by ſucceſs, he preſumed to oppoſe 
himſelf to the influence and power of Pompey. 
He had endeavoured to ſet: at liberty the young 
Tigranes; who was ſtill the priſoner: of the latter, 
and propoſed to reſtore him again to his kingdom: 
The inſult was deeply felt and ſtrongly reſented; 


2 * Pompey alienated from Clo- 
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dius the ſupport of Cſar; and to- repreſs the 
pride of the frantic tribune, it was reſolved ta 
pe ns bf 


Cicero. 
ran 


. ble wo de rriunvirs was ſupported by the dignity 


ſenate, and was ſtrenuoully recommended by eight 
of the tribunes, yet ſuch were the reſources of 
Clodius that for ſeveral months, he reſiſted the 
weight of theſe united bodies. He prevailed on 
two tribunes to. interpoſe their negatives, oreu- 
pied the ſtreets at the head of his armed ſatellites, 
and filled the Forum with heaps of ſlain. To op- 
poſe his |lawtefs violence, Milo, a tribune firmly 
attached to the intereſts of Cicero, purchaſed a 
band of gladiators; the hoſtile parties were fre- 
| quently expoſed to long and deſperate encounters, 
| and the populace already inured to and enamour- 
A of blood,” enjoyed che languinary ſpectacles 
een nee . S 0 
corner of che city. 5 

Tze traaquilliy of the capital had been violated, | 
nd the -wathories:.of the fanits kad how. filpcad+ ; 
ed; bur the infraftion af the: firſt, and the inte- 
who feared for their property, or were deſirous 
TT ES vga The recall of 
Cicero 
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Cicero was reſumed with vigour ; the citizens of 
| Rome were ſummoned to ſupport his intereſts 
from the moſt diſtant parts of Italy: Their num- 
bers overwhelmed all further reſiſtance; and Ci- 
cero, after ſixteen months exile, was reſtored to 
his country by the unanimous ſuffrage of all the 
. centuries. 

This, — of the life 
of the celebrated Roman orator, « was one of the 
« laſt genuine acts of free Rome; one of the laſt 
« efforts of the public liberty exerting irſelf ro do 

« honour to its defender and its patron ; for the 
« union of the triumvirate had already given it a 
« dangerous wound, and the diflenſion which not 
long after enſued entirely deſtroyed it.” 
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| Chapter the Thirty-Second. 
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eonvuer or cicrrd. common . To FOX. 
'PEY TO PROVIDE FOR THE SUBSISTENCE or THE ca- 
"PITAL.—OPPOSITION or THE ARISTOCRATIC- PARTY 
ro THE TRIUMVIRS. — POMPEY: AND CRASSUS ARE 
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Be was no longer the ardent patriot, eager to vin 
dicate the independenee of the republie; he had 
felt the ſcourge of power; and appeared deſirous 
of preſerving the ſhadow of his former dignity, 
by ſeconding the tnealures and em re favour 
of the triumvirs - 113 90208 
When er anda he what: and. 9 ; 
eloquence of the orator he had, in vio- . 
lation of the moſt ſolemn aſſurances, abandoned 
him to the reſentment of Clodius; and when hui 
own conſequence was invaded by the factious tri- | 
bune, he had recommended and ſtrenuouſſy pro- 
moted the recall of Cicero; yet the latter oon. 
ſented to aſcribe to friendſhip what he well knew 
was ſuggeſted by intereſt. The importation of 
corn into Italy had been lately in a great meaſure 
ſuſpended ; and to avert the diſtreſs with which 
the capital was menaced, it was propoſed by 
Cicero to inveſt Pompey with pro-confular power 
over all the provinces, that he might provide for 
the ſubſiſtence of Rome. The commiſſion was 
approved by the ſenate, was ratified by the peo- 
ple, and received by Pompey with ſatisfaction, as 
the means of balancing the formidable appolne 
ment of Cæſar. . 
Conſcious that oy competition for power muſt 
be decided by the fword, the ſagacity of Cæſar 
C 
Vor. II. * and 
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| and the ferocious tribes which inhabited the-coafts 
of modern Normandy, and which had attempted 
| to ſhake off the Roman yoke, - were awed-' or 
chaſtiſed by the terror of his name or the vigour 
of his arms. While he waged a diſtant war with 
| Kerce and numerous enemies, his vigilance was 

extended to the ſtate of parties and factions in the 
city. From his winter ſtation at Lucca his active 
and reſtleſs ſpirit fomented, the intrigues of the 
capital; the wealth which he had acquired in Gaul 

was diligently tranſmitted to promote his influence 
in Rome; and his victories were not more fatal 


Dis own countrymen. 
| ve . Wee eee 
languid ſpirit of the ariſtocratic party: 
the return of Cato from Cyprus added ſtrength to 
cheir cauſe; and they again. reſolved to oppoſe 
with firmneſs the united influence of the triumviry, 
whoſe formidable league inſulted the freedom of 
the republic... Domitius Ahenobarbus, who was 
animated by an inflexible. enmity to Ceſar, and | 
who was ſteadily attached to the ſenate, was en- 
- couraged by that aſſembly to declare himſelf a 
candidate for the conſulſhip. Abr 
turning ſpirit of independence, Pompey and Craſ- 
fus. haſtily repaired to Lucca, to concert with 
PG 
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tt was agreed, that the two former ſhould. offer 
themſelves for conſuls in oppoſition” to Domitius. 
Could the legal ſuffrages of the people have been 
collected they would probably have been expoſed 
to the mortiflcation of a repulſe ; but the forum 
and the ſtreets were filled with their armed adhe- 
rents; and the rage of faction was let looſe ; as 
Domitius, accompanied by Cato, proceeded to the 
place ce of election they were attacked by a band of 
g ruffians; the flave who went before the 
former was killed, and the latter was wounded in 
the arm. The fortitude of Domitius yielded to 
the danger; and in a partial and tumultuous aſſem- 
bly the laws were violated, and the conſular authos 
rity was occupied by Pompey and Craſſus. 
The principal object of the new conſuls was to 
ſecure to themſelves a real ſupport in the poſſeſſion 
of rich and powerful governments, The advan- 
tages which Cæſar had acquired by the adminiſtra- 
tion of Gaul, were too conſpicuous to have eſcaped 
the riſing jealouſy of Pompey ; and though the for- 
mer was confirmed in that ſituation for five Ted 85 
mote, with the command of eight legions, the 
latter obtained the government of Spain and Africa 
with four legions, and the important privilege of 
remaining at Rome, while his lieutenants Afranius 
and Petreius repreſented him abroad; to Craſſus 
was aſſigned Syria; and his ſanguine fancy already 
| 1 the wealthy ſpoils of the Eaſt. 
* c On 
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On the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates the 


Parthian monarchy had riſen on the ruins of the 
Macedonian empire; and the feeble ſucceſſors of 
Alexander were ſupplanted by the royal race of 
Arſacides, whoſe hereditary name immortalized 
that of their founder. The kingdom was at this 
time in its full vigour, unbroken by defeat, uncor- 
rupted by luxury, and was conſidered as the moſt 
formidable antagoniſt of the Roman republic. Its 
forces conſiſted almoſt entirely of cavalry ; thoſe 
that were deſtined for regular charges were cloth- 
ed i in complete armour of ſteel, and furniſhed with 
a lance ; while thoſe who were employed to ſkir= 
miſh at a diſtance, and haraſs the enemy, were 
trained with unremitting diligence to the uſe of the 
bow. Confident in the ſwiftneſs of their horſes, 
and in the certainty of their aim, they were ſcarce 
leſs terrible in flight than in attack; and their ex- 
ulting adverſaries in the moment of purſuit were 
frequently overwhelmed by a cloud of barbed ar- 
rows. 
The mind of Craſſus, intent on * wealth of 
Parthia, had overlooked the arms by which it was 
defended. His preparations already announced his 
intentions to plant the ſtandards of the republic 
beyond the Euphrates; but the people and the. 
ſenate regarded with open diſapprobation a War 
founded on avarice and injuſtice: Their murmur. 
had already reached the car of Crafſus and ap- 
| prehenſive 
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nfive'that his commiſſion , might be revoked, 
he urged with diligence his levies, and haſtened to 
take the field. As he paſſed with his army through. 
the gates of the city, his march was arreſted by the 
awful voice of the tribune Atteius. With his head 
veiled, and an altar with fire before him, the ſa- 
_ cred magiſtrate of the Roman republic devoted to 
the infernal deities the rapacious chief and his mar- 
tial followers. The enlightened underſtanding of 
Craſſus might deſpiſe the imprecations of the tri- 
bune; but the legions confeſſed the powerful in- 
fluence of ſuperſtition; they heard with diſmay the 


ſolemn denunciation; and in gloomy filence they - 


already revolved their own fate in the invocations 
of the tribune, and the impious beg of beit 
general. 
Wich inauſpicious omens and de- n 
jected followers, Craſſus traverſed Ma- 
cedonia, croſſed the Helleſpont, and aſſumed the 
government of Syria; a feeble incurſion into Me- 
ſopotamia, and the reduction of an inconſiderable 
fortreſs, afforded an opportunity to his ſoldiers to 
ſalute him with the title of emperor; inſtead of 
purſuing his advantages he led back his troops into 
Syria. But if the legions were permitted to repoſe 
during the inclemency of winter, the mind of their 
leader was ſuperior to the temptation of reſt : The 
1 of the temple of Jeruſalem ſtimulated his 
„ inſatiate 


„ 
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infatiate defires; the ſacred depoſit which had been 


reſpected by Pompey was ſeized by Craſſus; while 
in the oppreflian of the opulent and defenceleſy 


Syrians he exerciſed that active vigilance which 
GE LO OO CNN e . 
of his country. 

The invation of Meſopotaniia had inſpired tbe 
Parthian monarch rather with the ſentiments of in- 
dignation than of terror, To revenge. the devaſta - 
tion of a peaceful and unarmed province, and ta 


aſſert the dignity of their ſovereign, from the Oxus 


to the Euphrates, the martial ſquadrons of Parthia 
were rapidly aſſembled: But Orodes confided not 
ſolely in the numbers and ardour of his hoſt; and 
the arms of the Partaizna were den- ft 29. the. 
Romans than their arts. | 
| With - ſeven legions, four thouſand | 
hooks, and a numerous band of aux- 
iliaries, on the return of ſpring, and impatient for 
the plunder of the Eaſt, Craſſus again croſſed the 
Euphrates. Inſtead of accepting the invitation of 
his ally the king of Armenia, and directing his 
march through the Armenian mountains, or of 
liſtening to the counſels of his quæſtor Caſſius, wha 
urged him to purſue his courſe along the banks of 
the Euphrates, he rapidly preſſed forwards through 
the ſandy deſerts of Meſopotamia. He repoſed 
an W iplici confidence in Acbarus, an Arabian chief 
whom 
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_ whom the gold of Parthia had allured to act a 


proconfil. He deſcribed the Parthians as tem- 
bling at the name of the Roman legions ; inflamed ' 
the avarice of Craſſus by a ſplendid deſcription of 
their wealth ; and urged him to redouble his ſpeed” 


to ſeize the rich reward of his martial labours. 
The ſuſpicions and remonſtrances of his officers 
vere rejected by Craffus; and from his flattering 
and golden dreams of eaſy conqueſt and bound 


leſs ſpoil, he was awakened by the intelligence of 


the deſertion of Acbarus and the-approuch of the 
Parthian hoſt. 


The wide and ſandy deſerts of Meſopotamia 


were favourable to the rapid evolutions of the 


Parthian cavalry ; and the Roman legions; oppreſ- 
ſed by heat and thirſt, beheld themſelves betrayed 
by the temerity of their leader into a ſituation 


where valour and {kill could but little avail them. 
The predictions of Atteius ſtill ſounded in their 
ears; and already vanquiſhed by their own terrors, 


they moved with ſlow and doubtful ſteps towards 


the enemy. Their ardour was rouſed and their 
courage tranſiently revived by the voice and ex- 


ample of the younger Craſſus, a youth of the 
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quence. by. Cicero, and to arms by Cæſar. A 
the head of the Roman and Gauliſn horſe, he | 
rapidly and furiouſly charged the Parthian army; 
the artful flight of the latter tempted his inconſi- 

derate purſuit; a cloud of duſt ſcreened their mo- 
tions from his ſight; and while he exulted in vic-- 
tory, he was encompaſſed and aſſailed on every. 
fide by the deadly arrows of his adverſaries. In a 
vigorous attempt to cut his way through the ene 
my and join his father, he was, repulſed with 
ſlaughter; and after having beheld the deſtruction 
of moſt of his followers, and having rejected the 
counſels of the faithful remnant to fave himſelf by 
flight, he yielded to the extremity of his fortunes, 
and eluded the cruelty or compaſſion of the harba- 
rians by a voluntary death. 

The Roman infantry, in order of battle, * 
in anxious filence, had awaited the fate of their 

cavalry: Their ſuſpence was of ſhort duration; 
and their fears were ſoon confirmed by meſſengers. 
from the younger Craſſus, which informed his 
father of his danger, and urged him to march ta 
his relief. With dejected minds and countenances 
the legions obeyed the ſignal to advance; and the 
ſhouts and appearance of their enemies ſoon con- 
vinced them of the deſtruction of their country- 
men, and of their own deſperate ſituation. 

„ Of what family was that young man, and. 
4 EM; were his e ?” were the inſulting queſ- 
tions 
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|  Yons of the barbarous viftors, as they expoſed the 
head of the younger Craſſus to the ſight of the 
fainting Romans. But on this occaſion the pro- 
conſul aſſumed the language and conduct of a he- 
ro: As he rode through the ranks he loudly ad- 
moniſhed the diſmayed troops, that the loſs of an 
individual was of little importance to the republic. 
c This misfortune, fellow ſoldiers,” exclaimed he, 
ce concerns me only; the glory of the Roman 
« empire remains yet entire, ſo long as you are in 
„ a condition to defend it; and if you feel for my 
te loſs in ſo brave a ſon, let your compaſſion be 
ce ſhewn in the chaſtiſement of our barbarous ene- 
t mies.“ A faint ſhout proclaimed rather the 
apprehenſions than the hopes of the legions; in- 
capable of compelling their enemies to a cloſe en- 
gagement, they were expoſed on every ſide to che 
deſultory attacks and barbed arrows of che Par- 
thians; and night alone afforded a ſhort reſpite to 
their diſtreſs, and ſuſpended the active enmity of 
their adverſaries. - 

While the Parthians devoted to repoſe, or waſted 
in exceſs, the hours of darkneſs, the Romans re- 
yalved in ſleepleſs anxiety the difficulties by which 
they were ſurrounded. The expectations of vic- 
tory were no more, and their councils were con- 
fined to the humble hopes of ſafety. They agreed 
to abandon their . their ſick, and their, 
8 ./ .., wounded; 


Walls of Carrhæ. Their diſorderly march was fre- 
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quently interrupted by their own fears, and the 
imaginary purſuit of the enemy. But the Par- 
thians, ſenſible from the nature of their troops of 


| | their advantages in day, remained inactive during 


the night. * On the return of light they perceived 
the retreat of the Romans, entered the camp 


without reſiſtance, maſſacred thoſe who had been 
incapable of flight, and never ſuffered their horſes 
to reſt until they halted before the gates of Carrhæ. 
Within the walls of Carrhæ the Romans might 
have defied the deſultory attacks of the Parthians, 
but they were compelled to yield to the approaches 
of famine. The proviſions within the city, and 
which could be collected from the neighbouring 
country, were quickly conſumed, and it was ne- 
ceſſary again to reſume their march. A long ſe- 
ries of imprudence and error had exhauſted the 
patience and obedience of the ſoldiers ; and ſcorn- 
ing the authority of the pro- conſul, they offered 
the command of the army to Caſſius. The latter, 
though preſſed by his general to accept it, de- 
clined the dangerous honour ; and the legions, de- 
livered from all reſtraint, ſeparated as their judg- 
ment or inclinations prompted. A numerous body 
under the conduct of Caffius traverſed the plains, 
and reached, after conſiderable lofs, the frontiers 
he grins, hs 1 of 
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of Syria; the reſt, under Craſſus, attempted to gain 


the mountains, in hopes to eſcape into -Cappado- 


cia or Armenia. They were purſued with dili- 


gence by the Parthian. general; their ſeditious - 
clamours compelled. their leader to ſubmit to. a _ 
perſonal conference which the enemy had infidus 


ouſly. propoſed ; Craſſus was reduced to intruſt 
his life and dignity to the faith of the barbarians ; 
but the latter was only preſerved at the expence 


of the former. Convinced. of the. deſign of the 


victors to lead him in chains to the throne of the 


_ Parthian monarch, he preferred death to a ſtats of | 


bondage; and was, after a feeble reſiſtance, maſſa- 
cred with all his attendants.  _ 

It was not only in Parthia that the flames of 
war were kindled by the avarice of the Romans; 
Ptolomy Auletes had been expelled by his ſubjects 
from the throne of Egypt, and had ſought an aſy- 


lum at Rome; His ſolicitations obtained from 


the ſenate a decree for his reſtoration ; but the no- 
bles, who dreaded left this commiſſion ſhould be 
entruſted to Pompey, cluded the decree by an ap- 


plication to the myſterious; volumes of the Sybils. 


Theſe admoniſhed the Romans, to beware how 


te they attempted to reſtore a king of Egypt by 


t force.” The admonition was reſpected until 


Gabinius obtained the government of Syria. Ban- 


| krupt in his fortunes, and ready for any; lawleſs 


enterpriſe, - 


/ 
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| enterpriſe, he liſtened with alacrity to the promiſe? 
of Ptolomy ; conducted him to Alexandria at the 
head of a formidable army, and gratified his ven- 
geance by the deſtruction of his enemies. But 
che ſenate reſented with juſt indignation the inſult 
which had been offered to their own authority and 
to the ſacred commands of the Sybils ; Gabinius 
was impeached on his return; and though acquit- 
ted through the connivance of his accuſers, was 
on a ſecond accuſation found guilty of oppreſſion 
in his government, 1 eee to 1 17 Oe 
bamiſhment. N 
While the glory of Rome was clouded in the 
eaſt by the temerity of Craſſus or che 
avarice of Gabinius, her fame was dif- 
fuſed throughout the weſt by the conduct and 
courage of Cæſar. The levity of the Gauls had 
been repreſſed, and the arrogance of the Germans 
chaſtiſed, by the vigour and rapidity of his arms. 
The Uſupetes and Tenchteri, who had preſumed 
to croſs the Rhine, were the victims of their raſh- 
neſs, and were extinguiſhed in the diſaſtrous en- 
terpriſe : Four hundred thouſand barbarians pe- 
riſhed by the ſword, or were overwhelmed in the 
waters of the Meuſe and the Rhine; and even the 
Romans, inured as they were to ſlaughter and in- 
 fatiate of the blood of their enemies, could not 
hear without ſome emotions 6 
22 
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„The broad ſtream of the Rhine oppoſed a fee-. 
ble barrier to the progreſs of the victor; and be- 
yond that river, amidſt their woods and moraſſes, 
the Sueyi, whoſe independent cantons boaſted an. 
hundred thouſand warriors, were taught to trem- 
ble at the Roman name: Even the ſea itſelf was 
not capable of checking the enterpriſing genius of 
Cæſar; and from the ſhores of Gaul, his reſtleſs. 
ſpirit. evolyed the paſiage of the ae ee 
invaſion of Britain. 
B hhna a Cats wah, 

a numerous fleet of tranſports was diligently. col-, - 
lected; and Cæſar, with two legions, committing, 
himſelf to the mercy of an unknown ſea, in the 
ſucceſsful navigation of a few hours reached the,. 
Britiſh coaſt. His landing was oppoſed with ſa- 
vage fierceneſs by the natives; and the Romans, 
compelled to quit their veſſels before they reached 
the ſhore, were embarraſſed amidſt the waves by. 
the weight of their armour, were aſtoniſhed by the 
tremendous noiſe of the furf, and were diſmayed. 
by the armed chariots and fiery horſes of the bar- 
barians. Their fortitude was reſtored and their 
ardour rekindled by the voice and example « of their 
general; the valour of the Britons was in vain op- 
poſed to the diſcipline of the legions ; the former 
were defeated in a ſeries of deſultory conflicts: 

To the language of ſubmiſſion was added the offer, 


" of 
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of hoſtages. Let the fituation of Cæſar ſeems to 
have been ſcarce leſs critical than that of 'thoſe 
whom he had invaded ; the tranſports which 
conveyed his cavalry had been diſperſec in 2 
ſtorm; part of the fleet in which the legions had 
paſſed over had been wrecked on the coalt j he 
dreaded to remain during the winter encloſed ii 
4 hoſtile iſland, without magazines for che fubliſt-/ 
ence of his army, expoſed to autumnal gates and 
ſtormy ſeas ; ee ee eee 
he embarked his troops with precipitation, and 
with the ant favourable wind regained de ores 
of Gaul. 
— "thighs be: the relation! of Carſar Mm- 
ſelf, he was ſenfible that the circurnſtances' of e 
8 retreat had caſt a ſhade of diſgrace on 
2% theinvalion of Britain. To retrieve his' 
honour, on the return of ſpring, Boulogne was the 
ſcene of a ſecond embarkation; five hundred and 
ſixty tranſports were occupied by five legions and 
_ a confiderable body of auxiliaries, and were Con 5 
voyed by twenty-cight armed gallies. The pre- 
ſent harbour of Sandwich afforded a ſecure ſtation 
for the fleet, and the aſtonifnment of the natives 
allowed the troops to land without oppoſition. | 2 
© The vzrious tribes of Britons were animated by 
the love of freedom, but they were deſtitute of 
the Nr of union. Caſſivelanus, a Britiſh prince, 
whoſe 
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whoſe narrow territories were confined to the nor- 
thern banks of the Thames, preſumed firſt to with. 
ſtand the progreſs of the invaders. His defeat 
diffuſed wide the terror of the Roman arms; and 
. deſerted by his countrymen, he was compelled ta 
reſume the humble tone of a ſuppliant. The mo- 
| Aeration, of the viftor was, probably the reſult of 

the poverty of the vanquiſhed. * Britain,” ſays 
Cicero, in one of his letters to Atticus, « poſſeſſes 
« not. a grain of ſilver, nor any thing but ſlaves, 
< of whom you. will ſcarce expect any ſkilled in 
« muſic or letters.” That iſland, which has ſince 
become the ſeat of ſcience and literature, of agri- 
culture and commerce, the ſplendor and opulence 
of whoſe merchants excite the envy and admira- 
tion of furrounding nations, was regarded with 
contempt and. diſguſt by the poliſhed maſters of 
e fertile, regions of Italy. The ſubmiſſion of 

us was accepted; hoſtages were deliver- 
e | 
and Cæſar, after having reſtored the honour of 

his arms by a conqueſt more rapid and ſpecious 
than permanent or ſolid, embarked Wenn 
gions for the coaſt of Gaul. Th 76 EO TJ 
The ſtate of Gaul demanded in- 0 ou 
deed his immediate preſence z the | 
fierce and fickle tribes which inhabited it, already: 
e 


„% Hroxyor 20 we; | 


had 60 recently ſubmitted, | The Roman 
2 diſperſed in winter quarters were attacked” 24 
| every ſide: A conſiderable body which had been 
| poſted! between the Rhine and the Meule, were 
betrayed by the arts and oppreſſed: by the num 
bers of che barbarians; the camp "of Quintus 
Cicero, the brother of the orator; was aſſalledd at 
the ſame inſtant, and only preſerved by the active 
vigilance of Cæſar. Yet the Roman general was | 
taught by reſiſtance how difficult jt was to extin- 
guiſh the love of freedom in minds which had 
been immemorially trained to independence; Three 
bloody and ſucceſſive campaigns exerciſed the pa 
tience, the valour, and che {kill of Cæſar; new 
forces were demanded from Italy, and a legion 
was lent by Pompey to the defence of the com 
monwealth, and the ſupport of his rival. The 
hardy ſavages of Gaul and Germany, before they 
yielded, often diſputed the field, and oſten re- 
newed the conteſt. The Romans, though com- 
manded by Cæſar, were compelled to abandon 
the ſiege of Gergovia, the capital of the Averni. 


But this diſgrace was ſoon. effaced in the blood of 


the Gauls. In a ſeties of well-concerted enterpriſes. 
the ſtrength of the barbarians was broken, their 
cities were ſacked, their armies routed, and the 
flower of their youth deſtroyed ; they conſented- 
ro ey the 2 genius and majeſty. of. 


Maik i Rome, 


Rome, and by ſubmiſſion to avert their final de- 
ſtruction. The various tribes were united by the 
powerful hand of Czfar beneath one government ; 
and Gaul, which had ſo long been conſidered as 
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STATE or PARTIES AT ROME.— = CORRUPTION OF THE 


PEOPLE. — MILO STANDS FOR CONSUL. — TUMULTS 
"THAT ENSUE.—HE ENCOUNTERS AND KILLS CLODIUS. 


4 ' — POMPEY 13. DECLARED- SOLE CONSUL. —TRIAL or 
MIO. — HE IS .DEFENDED BY CICERO. — HE 18 co. 
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- DEMNED. — RETIRES INTO BANISHMENT. — "CASAR 


\ OBTAINS THE PRIVILEGE OF SUING rok THE cox. 
+ SULSHIP. IN HIS ABSENCE.—CATO OFFERS" HIMSELF AS 
CONSUL, | AND 1s REJECTED, — INCURSION OT | THE 
| PARTHIANS ' REPELLED BY /CASSIUS. — APPOINTMENT 

or CICERO ro THE GOVERNMENT or CILICLA..—HIS 


; CONDUCT IN THAT PROVINCE. — INTRIGUES/ OF c. 


SAR. — CHARACTER OF, CURIO. — THE SENATE BE- 


"COME JEALOUS or THE DESIGNS or CAESAR. -c. | 


An Gains Curio TO nis PARTY.—HE DISPATCHES 
MARK ANTONY. 10 ROME, — CHARACTER OF ANTO- 
"NY. — SECURITY OF POMPEY. — MOTION TO "RECALL 
SAR, is OPPOSED* BY OURIO, —1$ RENEWED ' AND 

© CONFIRMED BY THE SENATE, —OPPOSITION OF THE 
_ TRIBUNES, ANTON AND. CASSIUS. DECREE OF THE 
d 79 PROVIDE FOR THE SECURITY - OF, TB 

REPUBLIC. 
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1. 5 e 
of Ceſar may be arraigned, his activity muſt be 
applauded. He boaſted that in eight cainpaighs 
he had redubed as many hundred cities; ſubdued 
three hundred nations; | defeated in battle three 
millions of men, "two-thitds'&f whom had pefiſh- 
ed by the ſword, or had been ſold into Qavery. 


Yer ever vigilant and reſtleſs ami it the we 


_ towards the capital: The fall of Craffus had, de- 
N——_—————— 
dme, and the conſort of the later, —— 
the bonds of - private connetion. he Ned of 
jealouſy "began already to appeir between theſe 
formidable” rivals; whoſe” influence overwhelmed 
the authority of the ſenate; and the treaſures 
which Cæſar had extorted from the varq Ml 4 
proving UC eee eee e 
Tut city rent by contending ſactions, ad funk 
e merge emed to coure the domi. 
wed of hear, A only of bread +. 
FOIL DOF? X 2. 8 | | 2 


the, camp, Ms eyes had been inceflantly directed 


| 
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and public ſhows, exalted to che higheſt offices 
thoſe WHO laviſned their patrimonies in entertain- 
ments and ſpectacles While the nobles indulged 
the commons in every ſpecies of exceſs, and relied 
on the oppreſſion of the provinces for the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of thoſe fortunes which a had waſted 
in corrupting the capital. © 
In the competition for the conſulſhip which ſve 
ceeded that of Pompey and Craſſus, the profuſion 
of the candidates had been carried to à degree 
dangerous and unprecedented: The traffic; for 
votes had been without diſguiſe or ſhame ; an | of- 
fice had been opened for the bribery of the people; 
who came in the order of their tribes to receive 
the money; and ten millions of ſeſterees, or eighty 
thouſand pounds ſterling, were offered to any per- 
ſon who ee eee dee | 
r, ae ee, the Prerogativa. e 
It was in vain that new ee, 
were framed to reſtrain à venal populace 
| and an ambitious and unprincipled nobihty. Sci - 
pio Hypſeus, and Milo, each aſpired to the ebn- 
ſular dignity : | The: firſt had xeceiitly marrietl his 
daughter, the widow of the younger Craſſus, to 
Pompey.; the ſecond! had afted as quæſtor to that 
powerful leader; but the laſt had diſdained to court 
the favour of the triumvirs, had ſupported at tlie 
FORT: of his own * ſinking fortunes df the 
ES anſtocracy, 


v. e. 79%. 
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againſt the rage of Clodius, and had equally er- 
gogue, and to the reſentment of Pompey...;...* - ' 
To the diſtribution of money was joined the re- 
fource of popular tumults: The parties of the 
| competitors oppoſed each other with arms; the, 
factions of Milo and Hypſeus engaged in and pol- 
luted with their blood the ſacred way; and in 
attempting to quell the riot, the conſul Calvinus 

was not only inſulted but wounded. 

Vet the wiſhes of the ſenate, ah hos. 
ef Milo, ſeemed at length to ſecure his ſucceſs ; 
and he impatiently awaited the moment of elec- 
tion, which his competitors ſtudiouſly delayed, 
when his hopes were blaſted, and the rage of fac- 
tion rekindled, by a new ere as unexpected 
uit was fan. 18 Pt as ag 

eee Maa ana a town about 
| Bheen. miles from Rome, and of which he was 
chief magiſtrate, he met Clodius returning from 
his country ſeat at Aricia. Milo was in a carriage 
with his wife Fauſta, the daughter of Sylla, and a 
friend; he had a numerous eſcort amounting. to 
ſome hundreds of ſervants in arms, and in parti- 
cular, was attended by two noted gladiators, Eu-. 
damus and Birria. Clodius was on horſeback, | 
"hy «eas of org ſervants, who were armed 

| | Ay "alſo. 
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alſo. Ov 0 A AAPINOTOO 


dental, ' ſince the chicfs had already paſſed without 
obſervation, when the inſolence of Birria, inured 


by his'profeſſion to violence, became the fignal-of 
an inſtant fray. In endeavouringto protect his ſer· 
vants from the attack of the gladiator, Clodius had 


received a wound in the ſhoulder, and had retired = 
to/an adjacent inn that it might be dreſſed. - Mila. 


was ſoon informed of the event; his mund was 


in a moment inflamed by the thirſt of revenge, 
and alarmied by the danger of ſuffering his enemy 


to excite the city by the relation of this new pro- 
Vocation; he encouraged his people to purſue their 
advantage i The doors of the inn were forced, the 


followers of Clodius were diſperſed, and his life- 


leſs body, pieroed with N of ber 008 
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In this ſituation the corpſe . by 8 


nator of che name of Tedius, who from motives 
of party or humanity conveyed it to Rome. The 
capital; the body was expoſed to the populace in 

che Forum; and Fulvia, the widow of Clodius, 
- "as ſhe pointed to the wounds of her Nlaughtered . 


huſband, invoked the juſtice, and Sure dle. r. 


ſing fury of the multitule. 
During ſeveral days the city hen: FOE 
00 wr rage of- h crowd! and menaced with 


a general 
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a general conflagration,) The flames of the Senate · 
houſe at length arouſed. the- ſenate frarm the ſtare 
of. languor in which they had repoſed ; and to re- 
ſtote the tranquillity of the capital the entirg au- 
| thority of the ſtate was veſted in the hands of 
Pompey, with che ütle of ole conſul. The fix 
meaſure. of the new magiſtrate was the trial of 
gratitude of Cicero. The Forum, the ſcene of 
judgment, was ſurrounded by an armed force; 
and the firmneſs of the orator was overwhelmed 
by the clamours of the faction of Clodius, and che 
unuſual fight of military guards, commaaded (by | 
an | officer who was ſuppoſed, to be prejudiced 
againſt his client. He ſpoke feebly, and concluded 
abruptiy. Yet however the mind of Cicero might 
be impreſſed with berror, Mo himſelf in this 
alarming criſis ſtood at the bar wich zn undaunted - 
- countenance z- and while every one elſe, in imita- 
| Weide lee. ae in r 
and before ſentence was pronounced, being at i= = 
berty to withdraw, he retired into exile, and fixed | 
his reſidence at Marſeilles. It was thither that 
Cicero ſent him a copy of the oration in his de- 
ſenee, which he had compoſed at; leiſure, as an 
 effors of his * and a ſpecimen of what 
Aegi 15 ö X 4 could 


chat, ſince he was engaged in a diſtant and dan- 


in a conſiderable degree the minds of thoſe who 
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could be urged in the cauſe. The preſent ws 


received with indifference by Milo as he ſat at 
dinner; and his contempt of che country that he 
was baniſhed from was proclaimed in the ſhort: 

but farcaſtic expreſſion: Had this ſpeech been 
« unfortunately delivered, I- ſhould not now have . 
ce been eating ſuch excellent fiſh at Marſeilles. 
The death of Clodius, the trial of Milo, 40 
the power with which Pompey had been inveſted, 
had not eſcaped the wakeful attention of Cæſar. 


To keep pace with his rival he had demanded, 


Serous war, his preſence ſhould be diſpenſed with 
in ſuing for the office of conſul. His claim to this 
important privilege was openly reſiſted by Cato; but 
was ſucceſsfully ſupported by Cicero and Pompey; 
the former had too recently ſmarted to provoke 
again the reſentment of the powerful; and the lat- 
ter could not with decency oppoſe the pretenſions 
of another, to thoſe unconſtitutional ng Sane e | 
he had ſo frequently ſolicited himſelf. 

The eee, eee de 
unprecedented honours, had alienated from him 


were ſincerely attached to a republican govem- 
ment. Vet ſome praiſe was due to the . 
With which he had reſigned the authority that he 
| hed be dea air hyng rent the 
EEG? public 


. 
* 
5 
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public 'eranquillfey, he aſſbciated with himſelf in 
the office of cbbſul, his father iri-law NMetellus 


Scipto, who had been the competitor of Miloz | 


but at the ſame time he inſulted the juſtice of his 
country by ſuſpending the proſecution under whick 
Seipio nen 85 CID at the e preceding . 
P Amas che Ay to futerd* 


| Pompey” and Scipio, the name of Mar- v S > bad 


cus Cato was moſt conſpicuous. This Gigli" 6 


man, who preſerved amidft the vices of a+ ſen- 


ſual and degenerate people the integrity and ſim- 
plicity + of his anceſtors, now aſpired to the faireft 
reward of a virtuous conduct, the approbation of 
his fellow citizens. But his auſtere manners were 
probably ilI-ſvited'to conciliate the eſteem of an 
indolent and profligate populace; his competi- 


tors, Marcellus and Sulpicius were ſuppqried” b? 
the influence of Pompey and Cæſar; their united 


exertions prevailed; and the rejection of Cato may 


be urged as a proof of the degeneracy of the times, 
n e ariſtocratic patty. 


From the defeat of Craſſus, the Roman and 


Parthian empires had watched each others motions 


with more than uſual vigilance. In the pride of 


victory, and to avenge the invaſion of Meſopota- 4 
mia, Pacorus, the ſon of Orodes, had croſſed the 


- Evpterives, "hay" penetrated” into che at hs of - 


Syria. 
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Syria. eee ee eee 
from the walls of Antioch by the ſkill and eou- 
rige of Caſſus; and in his turn was inſtructed, 
chat any attempt to wage a diſtant war beyond the 
boundaries of a barren and deſolated frontier, might 
be fatal to the adventurous e een 
the unprofitable enterpriſeG. 

1e ie i Wonen the ths Utes nies 
ditants of Rome liſtened with terror to the ru- 
mours of a Parthian invaſion, that Cicero aſſumed 
he government of Cilicia, a Province whoſe vici- 
nity moſt expoſed it to the ravages of the ſormida- 
ble rival of the republic. Unaccuſtomed to mili- 
tary operations, the native vigour of his mind de- 
ceived the expectations of his enemies: He occu- 
pied with diligence the paſſes of Mount Amanus; 
and was no ſooner informed of the retreat of the 
Parthians than he directed his attacks againſt a 
hardy race of freebooters, whoſe independence 
braved the menaces, and inſulted the ſecurity of 
the republic. Erana, their capital, yielded to his 
| perſeverance; and afforded-an opportunity to his 
ſoldiers to ſalute him with the title of Imperator, 
NP OO OL pions 3t the Hants 

jg me NOI r e eee n. | 
vernment were erefied on his civil adminiſtration, - 
Cilicia, long harraſſed by the avarice or cruelty of | 
| former 
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farmer pro-confuls, enjqyed a tranſient reſpite 
through the juſtice and lenity,of Cicero. He de- 
clined for himſelf and his attendants all preſents, 
contributions, and even ſupplies of proxiſions, 
which. cuſtom or law had hitherto, attached to the 
Roman governors: He Gibingviſhed kme in ts 
e ee wee ere to re- 
| ſore. their fortunes by the oppreſſion of thoſe 
hom they were appointed to protect, it was che 
ambition of Cicero to eclipſe his cotemporaries 


ONE ͤ TRI Ny 


ſorbearance. | + c 
| Jacke fore end Wimme ages af; holes des | 
could. not have been courted by methods more 
fare or more nable: But in a diſtracted and de- 
the liberality or profuſion of Cæſzuar. That able 
fare againſt the Gauls and the Germans, were de- 
ſervedly eſteemed the beſt troops in the ſervice 7 
to his wiſhes a ready ſupply of hardy ecruits, and 
faithful auxiliaries ; and his province, which en- 
tended. to the banks of the Rubicon, allowed him 
an caſy acceſs, to the heart of Italy, and enabled 
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| him by a rapid march of a ſew days, to occupy 
SO be and defenceleſs capital. 
1 Even! in that capital his adherents were, numer- 
dus, vigilant, and enterptiſing. The penetration 
c of Cæſar had diſtinguiſhed, and his generoſity had 


allured to his party, the moſt able and the moſt no- 
ble of the Roman youth. Above the reſt, Caius 
Scribonjus Curio was conſpicuous for his illuſtrious - 
extraction, his ſpirit, and his eloquence. But he was 
addicted beyond all meaſure or modeſty to the 
prevailing luxury and gallantries of a moſt. diſſo- 
lute age. He had been conſidered as the leader 
of the younger nobility, as the admirer of Cicero, 
and as the ſtrenuous aſſertor of the authority of the 
ſenate againſt the power of the triumvirate: But 
upon his firſt taſte of public honours; his ambi., | 
tion and thirſt of popularity had engaged. him in 
ſuch expence and prodigality, that to ſupply the 
magnificence of his ſhows and plays, he had not 
only diſſipated a conſiderable patrimony, but had 
contracted an immenſe debt; and the embarraſſed 
ſtate of his circumſtances rendered him a doubtful 
friend to a government, and to laws which 10 
ported the juſt claims of his creditors, . 
Waile the rival parties rather ſlenchy 
than openly prepared for a conteſt, which 
vas hot only to involve the fortunes of the com- 
0 Peditors bur the freedom of che e the con- 


on” ſulſhip 
Al 


v. 0. en 
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falſkip - of Marcus Marcellus and 8 op 


TY - 


cius had expired, e e e 
Cains Claudius Marcellus and Zmilius 


Claudius "was nearly related to his = 4 
Marcus Marcellus, and though inferior to kim in 
eloquence and legal knowledge, was actuated by, 
the ſame political principles, and equally attached, | 
to the intereſts of Pompey. Paulus was alſo. ex 
pected to ſupport the party of the ſenate ; but he” | 
was deſtitute of that fortitude which his colleague 
eminently poſſeſſed ; and though probably ſuperior” 
to the temptations. of corruption, was. not inſen⸗ 
ſible to the emotions of vanity. To, ingratiate ; 
himſelf with the multitude, and to. adorn the ca- | 
pital with public buildings, Cæſar had remitted ta 
Rome no leſs than fifteen hundred talents, or near) | 
two hundbed and eighty thoufdhd pounds ſterling : | 2 
The expenditure of this um was entrufted to. 
Paulus ; and flattered by this inſtance of conß- 
dence; the new conſul, from the adherent of Pom- 
pey, became W reve zealous partizan of, 
Cefar. 94353 2544 N 
The -tapid ſteps of: Cal, alters 
monſtrances of Cato, at length awakened the ſe- 
nate to a ſenſe of the danger which menaced their 
own authority and the exiſtence of che republic. 
In the late conſulate it had been propoſed, chat aß 
the a a of Gaul was. * Cæſar 


1 ſhould 


— 
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ſhould be recalled from that — 
his friends inſiſted on his being continued in his 
command, that he ſhould be deprived of the pri- 

Bier ip norman knee rpm 


Though he affected to * tho violence vich 
which it had been propoſed to recall an officer 
legally appointed, he acknoyiedged that Cæſar 
dught not to unite the government of a province . 


defer the ane of dus important 
| queſtion. c et n I 
N Marecltus. inch coin 
ol Pompey were ſufficient indications 26/Cazfar::af 
the impending ſtorm. Thongh in action rapid 
and deciſive, yet in council he looked forward: 
conſequences the moſt -remote, und waited” wilt 
patience the proper moment for the executronof 
his projets: He. had augmerited the oviginatieſta- | 
bliſnment of his province: from thre to twebve 
kgions; and already, by the weakneſs uf the ſenate, 
he poſſeſſed the privilege of ſoliciting the firſt ma- 
gitracy,. and retaining the comtnand of the moſt 
formidable army in the: ſtate. He was fenfible-at 
« | the 


- ance of moderation, he. prevailed on / the ſenate tu 
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the lame time;, that the laue (deliberations of the. 
een, neceſſary dite preſervation of; 


of moſt 3 was not to i 
tiate wirhout the ſubwerſian of all civil govern- 
ment; and chat if his ſword prevailed,” a" ſcene of 
rapine and ſlaughter. would. enfue, far beyond what, 
Nome had been afflicted with under the ſanguinaty 
n „ diſtruſt of 
Joc | | the 


| in which his rival indulged himſelf ;” and inclined” 


{if 
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the patricians were juſtified 'by the deſcription of 
his adherents; all who were overwhelmed wick 
debts or inſamy, who were obnoxious to the laws, 
or averſe to order, crowded: to his ſtandard; or 
impatiently. awaited the moment of his approach. 
- Pornipey; it was true; had never ceaſed to em- 
ban the ſtate by his intrigues, and had even 
invaded the laws by his avidity for extraordinary 
and unprecedented honours: Yet when poſſeſſed.” 
of power, he had employed it with moderation; 
he ſeemed to delight in receiving cheſe ſingulur 
truſts by the free choice of His country, and had 
often relinquiſhed' chem almoſt as ſoon as received. 
It appeared that he had never injured” che eom- 
monwealth fo deeply as in caballing wich Cefar; 
while the decency of his private 'life, the chaſtie , 
of his manners, formed a ſtriking and favourable 


contraſt, when oppoſed to the licentious pleaſures 


in his favour all thoſe who wiſhed 46 preſerve even 
the appearance of a republic, or hoped to avert! 
the calamities with which the eapital was menaced 
from a chief who was ſuppoſed equally fearleſs ot 
danger and devoid of humanity; und from ſol- 
lowers who had been habituated to-blo6d, and who - 
Pe- SORE — ey a [es erlich, ut 
him wk cs win" — e of the 
" moſt 
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mot Aeleing of his fellow-citizens, the profu- 
ſion of Cæſar attached to him the moſt able and 
moſt enjerpriſing'of the Roman youth, The en- 
mity of Curio was extinguiſhed, and his friendſhip 8 
eee at the immenſe price of ten age | 


2 * 2 * 
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.confulr only the 3 of he republic, he 
8 more effectually, advanced the intereſts of Ceſar, 
| To ſecond che efforts of Curio, Mark Antany, 
| [ating afterwards to occupy. himſelf a command 
ing ſtation in the Roman empire, was diſpatched 
ey Gaul to Rome. He was the grandſon of 
the celebrated ſtateſman. and. orator who, had pe- 
 'riſhed in the proſcription of Spin: His' father 
"had been honoured with one of the moſt import- 
aut commiſſions of che republic, and had died 

ö wih e character of 2 corrupt, oppreſſive, anf 
6 rapacious commander: The. fon had 
out carly inte all the excels of riot and debawch- 


cry, and had waſted his whole . patrimony. before 
he” had ür on. the manly, gown... His:comely 
perſon, lvely Wir, and inſinuating addreſs. had ren- 
| dered kim . to Curio, vcho had inyoved 
| "himſelf on bis. account in # debt of near fifty 
N . . Their Intimacy hed been ia 
e. If 2 n 
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led 6n the elder Curio, to dicks" de Rs 
of his fon, on condition that he ſhould ſeparate 
Kitmfelf from Antony. The litter ever nouriſtiett 
'a deep reſentment of the injurious ſlipulation; 
and in revenge became one of the moſt active 
partizans of Clodius in his perſecution. of Cicero. 
He afterwaids quitted Rome to learn che art 0 
war under Gabinius, who gave lum the commatid 
of his horſe in Syria; where he Tignalizell his cbu- 
rape in the reſtoration of Prolowiy, and acquired 
the firſt taſte of martial "glory il an_expedition 
undertaken in contempt of the laws and religion of 
Bis country. From Egypt he repaited' to Cchfar 
in Gaul, whoſe camp was the ſure refuge of 'the | 
| needy, the deſperate, and the audacious.” He 
there arrained the reputation of a bold 
Kul 6fficet ; and though itnmerfed- i foxury, oh 
\neceſſity retired; fuddenly  appeited hardy, vigt- 
Kar, and nei On his arrival at Rome; le 
declared himſelf” a candidate fer the tribunate; 
A in che poftelnon of that ffite, bis cbutsge 
and eloquence were ſucceſsfully employed to Pro- 
mote the defignis of Cæfür, to Wem lie wis A= 
tached by gratitude and inclination: | 2 roc | 
While Car laboured to advaiice his pets 
'by whatever means preſented themſelves, Pompey | 
Tepoſed in ſecurity on the fame of his former at- 
Kerem He bad e in - 
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} and the general; Joy 
which his recovety ſcemed to inſpire, impreſſed 
kim wich the fataf ides; chat his populatity was b 
*<ftabliſhed to be Haken by che arts of his 
rat When alkec if Car mould maren 69 
Reins; what arp Elch epple Mme? Tie ſeven 
fully repheck . Ii Wharever part of Haly I Ramp | 
"ſegiors will ariſe?” Xhd fs echfdenee was in- 
created by [the report of his "emiſikries in C 
wh Yeſtribed Calas ſoldiers as” impattent 
defetr'their Header, 4nd ready on the firſt appear: 
0 k- Fompepd thenaſelves under” * | 
bünhers. Dien 909-40 dad Bahra v6, 
Terre the Welutons" ef the Ring i 
tran towards Pompey, they dteaded to provoke 
dre irnmeltte referitrient of Cæfur. A motion 
hall Tideed been made for the recall of the latter 
but it was eluded / Carle; ho" while" e haw 
ringat with well” Signed afdour againſt "the ez. 
orbitärt powers Which Hd been gratited"to Cary - 
attacked alſo the Ufieenftitutional abchority which! 
had bern 'ehtruſtelf to Popeye NOW anc - 
clilitied he, i» u Ave th redile dvaltietings 
« and arrogant mung While you have's perſon Ln 
cat diſpute us erifions; a whe cat wreſt 
thoſe arrns out | 
« Would willingly have dropped.” If eher h to” 
« be difarmed,” aden They **-both/ ſhould" be +: 

| X 2 >; 10 * 
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His hands, Which he erer ö 
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# If, only. one army is di 4, we are £674 
tr rainly the ſlayes of that which. remains.” The 
OX is was welcomed by the 
- geclamations of the people; and Curio was con- 
ducted from the ſenate to his houſe by an applaud- 
ing enuldiqude, Who hailed him ast the, ſteady. and 
impartial champion of his country's freedom. Tut 
But whatever might be the entiments of the 
populace; thoſe of the // ſenate, were neither doubt. 
bl nor diſguiſes. Their pactial regard.-for Pom- 
pey was diſplayed in their reſolttions ; under pre. 
© tence, of xepelling. an invaſion; of the Parthians, 
they commanded each of the competitors to dep: 
tach a legion to Syria. embracedi the 
 epportunity;to,recall, the legion which he had for-r 
merly lent to. his 2ival: , At the- ſame time. that, 
Cæſar complied! with. the demand, he was laviſh: 
ol his fuvours and careſſes to the ſoldiers and: of- 
ficers 3 to each. private, man he ordered 2, gratuity, 
af two hundred and fifty! denazji. .. But he. no, 
| longer concealed his indignation when be leamt. 
that, thels, troops, inſtead; of, being ondlered| inte 
che caſt, were detained, in Italy, He complained, 
that he, was: betrayed by the antifices, of his en- 
wies: © Yet while, added he, the :repul 
«<;ſafe; arid any hopes remain of accommoc 
Vill bear With. any indigniticy rather chan in- 
e velve the ſtate im a civil Var.? ati 6th off ® - 
I ” $2 wy * * It 
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1 was at this'critical juncture that Clius Mar- 
cellus, the third” of the nate, 'with Lucius Len- 
tulus, were choſen conſuls för the ſucceeding year. 
A rum6ur that the troops of Czlar were already | 
on their march towards Rome, allowed the for- 
mer an occaſion of diſplaying chat enmity againſt 
©-Czſir by which his family was diſtinguiſhed : He 
--diredted' new levies to be made throughout Italy; 
© and in contempt of the oppoſition of Curio, "while 
he preſented his ſword as conſul to Pompey, bade 
him employ it with the forces of Italy in the de- 
| fence of the republic. It was received by Pom- 
pey with that" air of modeſty which he well knew 
how to aſſume; and he anſwered with feigned re- 
luctance, „ That he ſhould obey his orders, when 
n other expedient could be deviſed of the pre- 
e Texvation of the commonwealth,” Br roi. 
Vet it is more than probable that Pals! al- 
e a civil war as inevitable: Such 
; Was his language to Cicero, who was returning 
from Cllicia, and with whom he had an interview 
| ar Naples. Even at Rome he openy avowed 
© Hirmſelf averſe” to any accommodation. He de- 
| clared, chat iH Ceſar ſhould obtain the confulſhip, 
although he reſigned his command of the army, 
the ſtate” was undone. But it was his opinion, 
chat whenever a vigorous oppoſition was formed, 
_ latter would "chooſe to retain his province, and 


LY cy 
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Gp his precnſigns . the Fignity of conſul. 
e Let ſhould. . . b 4 added he, * to de- 
| e eee nemptible muſt. he 

ce appęar, a mere private. adyenturer, when gp- 
« poſed by the authority of the ſenate and a. fe- 
oof gpl Ar dee OT RIP, 1 

; The forces Which were already levied j in lay 
| were indeed far from conſiderable ; but that coun- 
ro been eſtecmed as the nurſery for 
boldiers for che whole empire, and altitudes it 
Was ne on any emergency. could be ſud- 

1 ed. In Spain, ſix complete legions 
anda. numerous train of auxiliaries were devoted 
do the cauſe of Pompey :; and he probably intend- 
ed, if Cæſar made any attempt on Italy, that 
theſe ſhould paſs the Pyrenees, -occupy Gaul, and 
| while he himſelf oppoſed him in front, ſhould preſs 
| Upon his rear and cut off his retreat. eee OS EIN 
/., Confident in theſe reſources, Pompey. reyolyed 
wich 1 indifference and end che ap- 
c 5 That able | general had 
penetrated . pg while 
he diſpoſed, the ſtrength of the legions between 
the Pyrenees and the Alps, to protect Gaul a- 
Seinſt the Spaniſh army, he himſelf remained at 
| Rare. late a 2 * gs only 
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horſe. He had lately been viſited by Curio, with 
Wenn of their 
n tical operations; and who was now diſpatched | 
to Rome, with a letter addreſſed to the ſe- 
pate, which was preſented on the firſt of January, 
at the admiſſion of the new conſuls into office. 
The letter, according to Cicero, was expreſſed 5 
in terms "harſh and menacing, and contained in 
fibſtance thoſe demands which the adherents of 
Cxſar had already publiſhed as the laſt hopes of 
accommodation. It required, that he ſhould be 
allowed to retain the honours which the Roman 
1 that he ſhould 
left upon an equality with others who' were 
permitted to join civil offices at Rome with mili- 
tary eſtabliſhments in the provinces; and that he 
ſhoiild not be ſingled out as the ſole object of their 
diſtruſt and ſeverity. | 
Though the authority of the ſenate had been 
frequently invaded, its dignity had ſeldom been 
infulted: The letter was conſidered as 
an arrogant attempt to diftate to that 
affembly ; it was even treated by many as an ac- 
tual declaration of war; and though the perſeve- 
Tance of the adherents of Czfar prolonged the de- 
bates through ſeven ſucceffive days, yet at length 
i decree was paſſed which declared him an ene- 
e unleſs he diſbanded his army 
ns 5h e 
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"bet « corn ay” and relinquiſhed the giver; 
ment of Dal: > 
The reſolutions of the ſenate were ſuſpended by 
the negatives of the tribunes Antony and Caſſius z 
bur the fortitude of that aſſembly was 
by the language and conduct of 7 It was 
| determined to aſſume the habit of mourning, as 
in the times of public calamity ; and after having 
in yain endeavoured to prevail on the tribunes by 
entreaties to withdraw their , prohibition, it was 
reſolved to arm againſt chem the power of the 
ſtate, and to iſſue the formidable decree which 
authorized the conſuls to e for the my of 
the republic. | 
© So deciſive and alarming a weafare filled Rome 
with general conſternation ; The deſtruction 
| the Gracchi and the arbitrary execution of the 
ſociates of Cataline ſtil] remained impreſſed on the 
minds of the citizens; the tribunes Antony and 
Caſſius feared, or affected to fear, the ſame fate: 
The former, on being commanded to leave E 
ſenate, invoked the faith of gods and men ; la- 


mented that an authority which -had hitherto been 


| held facred, was no longer a ſecurity ; and that 

thoſe whoſe counſels were directed to the preſer- 
vatjon of the empire were expelled with indignity 
from that aſſembly as the enemies of their 
try. In a prophetic ſtrain he forctold the wars 


ö 
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and proſcriptions, the baniſhments and confiſca- 
tions with which the city was threatened: And 

Drecating the vengeance of the gods on thoſe 
who were the cauſes of theſe: calamities, he ruſhed | 
_ from the ſenate; and quitting Rome in alt 


haſtened with Caſſius and Curio to implore the 


and inflame the reſentment of 
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e SAR DETERMINES TO INVADE ITALY. —ADDRESS TO 


HIS TROOPS AT RAVENNA. —7/ PASSES THE RUBICON, 


AND SURPRISES ARIMINUM. — FLIGHT or POMPEY 


AND THE SENATE FROM ROME. — SAR BESIEGES 
AND REDUCES CORFINIUM.—HIS CLEMENCY.—INVESTS 


POMPEY IN BRUNDUSIUM.—RETREAT OF POMPEY IN- 


TO GREECE. — CASAR OCCUPIES THE CAPITAL, — 
SEIZES THE PUBLIC TREASURE. —QUITS ROME.—LAYS 


SIEGE TO MARSEILLES. —PENETRATES INTO SPAIN, — 


CAMPAIGN ON THE SEORA. - DISTRESS OF CAESAR, — 
ADDRESS WITH WHICH HE EXTRICATES HIMSELF. = 
CAPITULATION OF PETREIUS AND AFRANIUS. -C- 


SAR RETURNS TO MARSEILLES. CAPITULATION OF 


THAT CITY. = CORCYRA is REDUCED BY POMPEY. — 
EXPEDITION- OF CURIO. — POSSESSES HIMSELF OF sl. 
CILY. — INVADES AFRICA. — HIS FIRST SUCCESSES. — 
JUBA, KING OF NUMIDIA, ADVANCES TO THE SUP- 


 'PORT OF VARUS, THE LIEUTENANT OF POMPEY. — 


. CURIO'S_ ARMY 18 SURROUNDED AND nm 
. n OF TREE 
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| Suffined within the boſons of Carr and Poinpey 
now blazed forth with open violence; it was im- 
poſlible that peace could any longer ſubſiſt be- 
tween two implaceble rivals, who neither deſired 
nor could truſt a reconciliation; it was vilible . 
that only one could rule, and that the other muſt | 
fall; that the freedom of the republic would be 
overwhelmed in the conflift ; and that the Roman 
empire would ſoon be reduced by a civil war un 
Ser the dominiog. of one mallter. 

+ The decree which authorized the corifuls to 
* for the ſafety of the commonwealth, was 
regarded by Cæſar as the immediate fignal for 
hoſtilities. He aſſembled his troops at Ravenna, 
Painted in lively colours the weakneſs and inj juſtice 
of his enemies, his own ſeryices, and the ingra- 
titude of the ſenate : He exhorted them to defend 
. 2 honour of their general, under whom they 
had for nine years advanced in a courſe of unin- 
terrupted victory; had broken the ſtrength, and 
ſubdued the independent ſpirits of the Gauls; and 


had taught che fierce and martial tribes of Ger- 


many to reſpect the majeſty of the Roman eagle, 
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Hs, Toldiers liſtened with leaſure 80 che ſolici- 
25 155 
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tations of their favourite leader ; they vowed to 
avenge his wrongs, and aſſert their own glory; 
end ſtrong in, the affections of his. followers, and 
confident in his own genius, Cæſar prepared by 
the eclerity of his motions to anticipate the de- 
ſiens of his rival, and u jmprove che peculiar 
advantage of his own ſituatian,. | 
The ſhallow ſtream of the Heart dans d- : 
vided, the province of Gaul from ancient Italy. 
The vengeance of che gods had been ſolemnly 
denounced. againſt | che ambitidus chief ho ſhould 
preſume to paſs in arms the facred , But 
the mind of Orſar was ſuperior .to de ber 
of ſuperſtition; nor is it probable that on the 
banks of that river he heſitated on thoſe dangers 
and calamities which long muſt have been che | 
fubject of his ſecret meditations, By a rapid and 
Hilent march he occupied Ariminum, the firſt for- 
tified place beyond the limits. of his province 3 
he was there joined by Antony and Caſſius, . whom 
he preſented to his ſoldiers in the diſguiſe in which 
they had effected their eſcape from the violence 
of the oppoſite party. Obſerve, ſaid he, to 
2. © what extremities e ka of noble birth, velted 
& with the. facred character of tribunes, are re- 
"« duced, for having ſupported their friends, and 
© for ha 8 pleaded the cauſe of an injured ar- 
& my.” ſoldiers anſrered with loud accla- 
mations, 
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nations 3 and once more declared their readineſs 


ro; follow; a leader whoſe liberality they had al- 


Feady. experienced, and whoſe enterpriſe. preſented = 
jo their hopes th ben ge. pol of Rome, ad 
Heh luxuriant plenty of Italy. : 
While Cæſar advanced with a poet ing proper. 
f tioned to ' the, greatneſs of the occaſion, 2 
waſted't the  irretrievable moments in. indolence a 
| . He had relied on his own name an 
the authority of the ſenate ;. he had truſted to the 
advanced icaſon of, the, year, which. approached the 
1 8 and to the lender force of bis rival, 
ppe appearance.l-ſuited to fo. valt an ente rpriſe...] 
ad with e that Car Frag ee 


"WA 160 occupy. ah ſeat of e FN 
en ies that had bee offered him. 
Ai 1 nne 721001 1 
Ae perceived to late how 1 ere 92 e 

who u in reputation as equal to hin, was att 
| head of troops . > had yanquilhed. e 
of Ga and, Germany; he, rep JU blic he. foun 
V but ah empty name; and: d. wha compoſes 
it, "though reſpectabſe at a diſtance, in the face 0 


an enem 
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Shai and dig phintinedt pers det tb þ ride and 
confidence ; he Ruſpetted the fidelity. oþ the Ie. 
giohs which had {6 lately ſeryed under Cel; Bo 
could he venture to oppoſe the raw youth of 1 tal 
to the hardy veterans of his rival.” The ps Ppulac 
attached to the victorious invader, eiche in ſe⸗ 
cret his weakneſs and diſtreſs; and Pompey, after 
lamenting his own credulity, alſembled the ſenate, 
informed them that it Was neceſſary to abandon 
| Rome and retire to Capua; and declared his te- 
ſolution to conſider all thoſe who remained in hs 
capital to countenance or witneſs the violence of 
San as equally guilty with Ge who thould 
be found in his camp. 
The influence of pay 8 minifhed, b. 
his menaces were {till dreaded ; the conſuls Mar. 
cellus and Lentulus were zealouſly attached to his 
intereſts ; and the moſt _ illuſtrious of the, Tenats 
had ranged themfelyes ön his ſide. as the o only fe. 
fuge from the cruelty N of Cæfar, and. 
1 only hope N i the bn” Yoo & A 


Brutus, who boalted ors, the 
firſt founder of the 1 1101 Tee? 198 1 f 
the civil wars between Marius and Sylla, had pe- 

riſhed by the command of Pompey, but i 09 
2 50 his private reſentment to the public wel- 
ire, obeyed the fummons of a chief whoſe Frotd 
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was tonkectire by we e Re "He! conkuls 
e Ron e 36 

ded \ th 3 trembling train of ſenators, who 
ted by | the general panic, abandoned their 
5 & families, 1 ignorant of What alylum 
chey ould ſeek,” e 
houd adopt. 1 3 0 | 
"White the ge i en 51 vupbraided the 
remiſſheſs of Pom 1 5 every moment was im- 
proved by the Gecilie attivity of Ceſar, The. 
Itglian cities, unwilling or unable to oppoſe. his. 
ptogteſs, had received kitty with the warmelt pro- 
feffions of joy and duty; he preſſed. in 1 17 
dngenec, and antfhäted the hopes of his kar. | 
and "While" he affected ro liſten tö the detubive ne- 


goclations of His rival, he advanced 3 
aut rapid coutle to the walls of Corfiniu 


8 


ons, 
pired to check he projifels'of the Victor. It was 
defended by a numerous garriſon commanded. by 
Domitius Aheniobarbus, who dad been nominated | 
by the ſenate to fuccee 
Gaul, The ſolckers of Cefar were equally accuſ- 
corned to the uſe of the ſpade and the pick-axe as. 
1s the ford aun ear; Ftheir inceſlknt Jabour ſur- 
rounded e with ſtrong lines of circum, 
n e al Ga. - Domitius 


- 


to the government of 
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was ſoon convinced of his. 3 temerity, Which 
fad? rejected the prudent counſels of Pompey, . at 
e as ignominious a timely and falutary re. . 
treat. He beheld himſelf expoſed | with thirty. o- 
horts, and ſeveral of the moſt noble of the ſenate, 
to the danger and inconvenience of " ſiege. A 
arriſon without hopes of relief, and affailed by 
mine, could not long be retainbd in obedience z 
and the ſoldiers of Domitius, deaf to the entrea- 
ties or reproaches of their commander, opened the | 
155 of Corfinium, ee to, the Auperior 26 
forcunes of Cæſar. 6 ee 1 alla 
be eyes of the empire had been Bt on gn the, 
| ſiege of Corfinium, and the minds of the Ronians 
were intent on the. treatment which the yanguiſhed, 
Would experience. Crſar had hitherto, been fe⸗ 
reſented, by the adherents of Pompey, as fierce, 
1 and implacable ; ; His 1 it Was. 
e would be attended by the extinction 
of his enemies, . But. his. policy: or. humanity, 
enſured the ſaſety of Domitius; that Roman, 
With his companions, was received with polite 
_ neſs, "and diſmiſſed | in ſecurity 3; "fix millions of | 
, ſeſterces, or near fey 1 thouſand pounds, hich ha 
been found in the town, and. which he, claime 
as his priva« 5 property, were delivered. to 'bi m by 
the generoſity 'of the victor ; and the citizens 2 
Kone, „Who 1 formerly, celebrated the bord 
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| and genius, now liſtened with fond admiration, to 
the clemency and magnanitaity of Cæſar, 
his hours in the luxury of Rome, Cæſar haſtened 
to complete the ſubjection of Italy and to dimi: 
niſh by new conqueſts the reſdurces of his rival. 
From the reduction of Corfinium, Pompey 
had entirely abandoned all hopes of 5 
Rome and Italy. Afraid of hazarding his reputa- 8 
tion in a deciſive conteſt with his competitor, he 
hdd preſerved a wary diſtance; had changed the 
rendezvous of his adherents, from Capua to Brun- 


duſium, which, ſituated on the ſhores of the Has 
driatic, allowed him, by means of his ſuperiority: ß 


at ſea, an eaſy paſſage into Greece, where he 
propoſed to collect the legions and princes of the 
n ee oy 
with his rival. 
I nase bb adoady 5 ta: * 1 
of his forces for Dyracchium, and only waited the 
return of the tranſports to follow with the remain- 
er, when the preſence of Cæſar, who had rapidly 
traverſed Apulia, compelled him to ſuſtain the diſ- 
grace of a ſiege from the man whoſe arms he had 
formerly derided, and whoſe offers of accommo- 
dation he ſtill obſtinarely rejected. To incloſe his 
SE Cæſar had projected 

Vor. II. „ a mole. 
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4 lle Ueeſb the: entranc of the harbour. ED 
eee 
ol the tranſports difipared the anserp f Pompey. 
of "the hatb6ur was ftilb open, Pom 
ey deterinined 10"withdraw widi die reſ of his 
a ane ce pretautions he addpted were wor 
thy of 2 feflful and veteran commander. The 
gates of the cry were ſtrongly ſecured rommbar- 
raſs-the purſuit of the | beſiqgers, The ſtreets: were 
traverſed by deep trenches Mighty "covered raid 
earth; the legions were firſt 'ermbarked; the lingers 
2 —.—.—— 
of two res: 2 
| 4 yourable wind dined: courts 
the ſhores of Greece, pad or OE KG. M 
Aber accepting ee t Brund > thy 8 
Czar pointed his march towards dhe capital, res 
ee the congratulations of the ſem Senators 
remained, poſſeſſedd imfelf of the public 
_ chat Pompey had neglected to remove 
amounted to upwards of a million ftcrimg r 
And to the repreſentations of thofe who -urgeil 5 
that the money was a ſacred fond, only oo be em- 
ly replied, That objection is removed, 
« 2 1 55 
7 0b . e tub Rep thad 


proved 
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proved to the moltitude, he. refrained from ad- 
N firſt, intanded.;. after 
2 horr reſpite of ſeven days. he left Rome t to pur- 
bye he 086 Þ fins ad ih th the lexity of 
the commons, and "inſpired. wi | Bf 
che ſenste. He deſpiſes, e 
r o N ary fre mon the, 
Feen d have geld m £ a fti- 
7 Sons deerge: of that, aflembly ; but he anſwered, 
*.chax J ſhould hold i, from himſelf; nd that 
< every honour and every. power ſhould be de- K. 
iyed. om him on. 
A waz che cxprefiiye obſervation of far, on 
his departute from Rome to Spain, ©, That from 
del encountering 4 general without an army he was 
« now going to encounter an army without a ge- 
2 Pogue $i the beutenants of N N 4 
Hips etreius, were poſſeſſed of no inconſi- 
ap of military xepuration; and ſenſible 
that delay was moſt eſſential to the intereſts 9 
7 chief, had occupied with five Je 
cohorts of provincial infantry, and W . 
horſe, the ſtrong port of Ilerda, on the banks. of * 
the Segra, and abqut twenty miles above where - 


chat river mie, ts watery With ene 


Cinea. ae 
"Ia _the rapid paſſage ef Cad through G 
ee le ck 


3 EO of Mitt TH 


* 


the br On the ſhores «of the aa det 
fea, Marſeilles confided: in the trength bf its fl 
tuation, i in the valour of its citizens, arid in che 
aſſurances "of Pompey. - Domitivs Ahenobatbus, 
lately diſmiſſed from Corfimium, but who diſdain- 
ed the clemency and ſtill braved the arms of 
| Czfar, had entered the harbour with ſeven ſhips 
and a band of faithful veterans, "The twimbers 
of the garriſon yere ſwelled by an hardy race of 
barbarians' from the neighbout ing mountains; the 
magazines were "repleniſhed, the fortifications re- 
tored; and Marſeilles, firm to the cauſe of Pompey, 
and confident in its reſources, refiſted the folicita-. 3 
| tions and derided the menaces of Cæſar. el 
It was not the diſpoſition of Cæſar to ſuffer A 
Lingle © city with impunity to infult his authority. 
He immediately inveſtel Narſeilles with three 
legions; but i impatient of delay, he committed the 
ſiege to "his generals Decimus Brutus and IE 
bonius, and preſſed forward . ith 2 a numerous '>- 
cort to join his arm my, which had already pene- 
trated thro ugh the ' Paſſes © of the Fyrennees into 
Spain. 2972.00 1 WL] Jt 1 0 
The country between the Sears" and che Cinca 
was the theatre of War between Cæſar and . hi 
antagoniſts ;, and the firſt operations were fir Fe 
favourable to the fartunes or reputa utation of the 
former. The waters of the Segta were Riddenly 
8 ſwelled 


— . 
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ſwelled by the torrents from the adjacent moun- 
tains; che bridges which Czfar had thrown acrofs 
it were ſwept away ;/ and his attempts to'cunſtruct 
new. ones were. either baffled by the vigilance of 

'the enemy, or che impetuous ſtream of the river ; 
neither the Segra nor the Cinea were fordable ; a 
multitude of horſes and men, impriſoned. within 
the narrow compaſs of thirty miles, began to feel _ 


the preſſure of famine; and Petreius and Aﬀra- / | 


nius, who- from the oppoſite banks enjoyed the 
diſtreſs. of their adverſary, already exulted in he 
proſpect of a bloodleſs victory. 

The mind of Cæſar was: not o he eee 
by trivial-obſtacles ; a number of light. boats, ſuch 
as he had obſerved were uſed by the Britons, were 
built by his direction, and tranſported to a dif- 
tance from his camp. In theſe a. choſen detach- 

ment was embarked i in the filence of the night; 
bey crolled the river unobſerved, entrenched theni- 
ſelyes on the oppoſite banks, and maintained their 
poſt x while the reſt of the army conſtructed a bridge 
wich reſtored the communication ae = 
country. 


The Gauliſh cavalry of cæſar mal "lp 
' themſelves, over the fertile region which extends 


round Lierda ; and to prevent a repetition of the diſ- 


treſs which he had fo lately experienced, Cæſar de- 


termined to diert the waters of the river into a new | 
25 9 8 channel. 


' 
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channel. Petrets aiit! AﬀiHids' beheld" with afts- 
'niſhment and diſmay che exeturion” of "thi ardudoüs 
Forts the viſionary triumph in which they had 
dulged themſelves had vaniſhed from their fight ; 
their Preſumptucus hopes were clouded by de * 
they dreaded to remain in "the preſence of a 
whoſe genius not even nature itlelf could wag ; 
they reſolved * to remove the wir tö the diſtant 
: Province of Celtiberia; and the fignal of retreat 
251 — to the deſpotilin troops, who oy 
beheld themſelves Cabal in os c01 n 
of their leaders, | k 2 5 e 
Their haſty and diſorderly 8 was ſoon i 
terrupted by the | purſuit of Ceſar; His Tquadrdns 
preſſed upo n det rear, infulced” their diſtreſs, and 
repeated cel attacks Wich increaſe of 1 The 
ur of the legions was exhauſted” by th inceſ- 
Kant repetition of march and combat; they | ated 
| on an eminence, which they continued to 
| with laborious alſiduity ; ; but they perceived not, 
till they, | had conſumed the Water each Toldier cat- 
ried in his flaſk, that they were diſtant from any 
other ſupply. The inconvenience of their fitua- | 
tion had. not eſcaped the obſervation of Cæſar; 
and while he reſtrained the ardour of his own fol- 
lowers, who. impatienthy demanded the ſignal of 
attack, he drew a ſtrong line of circumyallation to 
e the eſcape of che enemy. It was in vain 


8 that 


2 
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chat Petreius and Afranius endeavoured to my 
he intrenchments;, every day, every hour, dimi- lic 
 niſhed the means of ſubſiſtence; the conſciouſneſs 
of their own imprudence ſerved to aggravate the 
ſenſe: of their diſtreſs ; they yielded to the extre- ER 
mity of thirſt and e en colic} choad. ; 
cendancy and implored the mercy of Cæſar. | 
The clemency of the enger was r | 
played in the hour of triumph: The common 
_ ſoldiers readily conſented to ſwell the number of 
his forces; the chiefs were diſmiſſed to join 'the 
camp of Pompey, and renew the war; while the 
. victor, with his uſual celerity, after providing for 
che tranquillity of Spain, which he had ſubdued in 
forty days, repaſſed the Pyrennees, n 
army before the walls of Marſeilles. 
The works eee eee 
velled by the engines of the beſiegers; the fleet 
which had been brought to its ſuccour had been de- 
feated by that of Ceſar ; Domitius, conſcious of the 
_ weakneſs of the town and of his own ingratitude, 
had hoiſted ſail with the three remaining gallies, 
dduded the vigilance of his enemies, and left the 
citizens of Marſeilles to deplore their own teme- 
«rity, and to accuſe the inſincerity of Pompey, who 
had promiſed to march to their relief. The hopes 
of che inhabitants reſted on the generoſity of Cæ- 
a e ee 
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his merey; their ſubmiſſion was accepted, and 
their pardon. was granted to the ancient renown 
of the colony, and to r een future 
Gears 380 W 
Wherever Ceſar 3 in aig vida 
Jace to accompany his faptſteps;; but the en- 
terpriſes of his lieutenantg were either executed 
with inſerior ability, or conducted with inferior 


fortune. On the ſea, the ſquadrons of his rival 
ſtill rode triumphant; and the brother of Mark 


Antony was obliged to ſurrender the iſland. of 
-Corcyra, with _— e to che fleet of 


1 nf rl de N 
Vet ait was in Abe that: che decpeſt ml. 


ee ee ee ee He had 


diſpatched Curio, with the troops which had re- 
volted to him in Italy, to OCCUPY, Sicily, and to 


extend the war through the province of Africa. 
The ambitious ſpirit. of. Curio was elated by the 


ready ſubmiſſion of Sicily; in a proſperous navi- 
gation he reached the harbour of Clupea, landed 


his legions on the ſhores of Africa, Wie e 
Varus, the lieutenant of de to ſecle ſnelcer 
Jo mma e ee ee el 
From the ſiege of <LI Curio was Fa 
We Juba, king of 
Numidia, was advancing with all his forces to the 


"ſupport of Varus. He mise occupied an 


* 


eminence 
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eminence” in the neighbourhood of the ſea, on 
which Scipio Africanus had formerly pitched his 
camp, and where he might Have waited in ſafety 
freſh reinforcements from Italy: But he was al- 
lured from the ſecurity of his ſtation by the wiles 
of the Numidian monarch ; he liſtened to the art- 
ful tale of a pretended deſerter, who aſſured him 
that Juba was recalled to the defence of his own 
dominions. Impatient to merit the applauſe” of 
Cæſar, he ruſhed to ſurprize the camp of Varus; 
inſtead of a feeble band ſunk in negligence; he 
found a numerous hoſt ranged in order of battle: 
The legions were confounded by the rapid evolu- 
tions, and overwhelmed by the ſquadrons of Africa; 
_ oppreſſed by their on fears, and exhauſted by 
thirſt and fatigue, they were thrown into diſorder, 
and the field was ſtrewed with their mangled car- 
caſſes. Curio himſelf, e Nie 
ter, preſerved the ſame undaunted courage as he 
had diſplayed through life; his indignant ſpirit 
ſcorned to ſurvive the deſtruction of his army; he 
rejected the inglorious propoſal of flight, and pre- 
cipitated himſelf amidſt the thickeſt of the enemy. 
He fell covered with wounds, leſs lamented as 
the firſt diſtinguiſhed victim of that civil war hich 
e ee e p 5 
. en f e i GE de ial Bel ; 
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PREPARATIONS or por EY. COLLEOTS * Tur koncks 
or THE EAST: — ASSEMBLES 4 CONSIDERABLE FLEET. 
E JOINED BY CICERO AND THE MOST 1LLUSTRIGUS 
OF THE SENATE. — CAESAR PROCEEDS TO ROME. — 
| *  QUELLS AT PLACENTIA A MUTINY OP HIS TROOPS: — 
18 INVESTED WITH THE TITLE or DICTATOR. Ax. 
' $10NS' THAT OFFICE, AND 18 CHOSEN "CONSUL WITH 
- + SBVILAUS ISAURICUS. - FREPARES ro PURSUZ' von- 
vr INTO MACEDONIA. EMBARKS AT BRUNDUSIUM, 
- AND LANDS IN BPIRUS. + PROPDSES 8 
. CcontopArioN.— THEY, ARE RBJECTED BY POMPEY - 
54 . — CA$AR MARCHES TOWARDS DYRAGCHIUM. - — EN- 
CAMPS ON THE BANKS OF THE ABUS. — 18 JoingD 
BY THE REST OF HIS FORCES FROM TTALY: — AT- 
© TEMPS o BESIEGE POMPEY IN HIS CAMP, — HIS 
"WORKS ARE FORCED. «= UNSUCCESSFUL SKIRMISH.'— 
x RETIRES INTO THESSALY, = ENCAMPS ON TR 
= BANKS or THE EW TVs. is FOLLOWED-BY POMPEY. 
-»- BATTLE or PHARSALIA, — DEFEAT AND-FLIGHT. DF 
| POMPEY. — ARRIVES ON 'THE COAST. OF EGYPT, 15 
 ASSASSINATED BY SEPTIMIUS, A_ ROMAN DESERTER. 
.— FUNERAL RITES PERFORMED BY HIS FREED-MAN 
ru. 
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WiIIE cant Se de frounble moment 
Pompey, awakened. by. misfortune; ro. a ſenſe of 

his former inactivity, had. ſummoned to his ſup- A 
port the numerous forces of the Eaſt. The TOY 
legions of that frontier readily ' embraced his 
_ "Eauſe; the opulent provinces of Afia cheerfully 
fubmitted to his authority; and the kings of Pon- 855 
dus, Armenia, and Cappadocia, _reſpe&tted, an 
marched beneath, the banner of the conqueror of 1 
Mlichridate. STE SL G 


++ * 


3 1 
* 0 * 


Five legions, ve Wend Pee” e's; 
Funk, lad accompanied Niem Bom ups de ve. Wo 
HOO TROY 7 e eee | 
to 
from Crete, another from "Sicily ; — 125 
few, Metellus Scipio, held Syria, wich to legi © 
ons, three . thouſand cavalry, and fix thou 
auxiliaries ; above ſeventy thouſand ſoldiers, a- | "4 
euſtomed to war, and moſt of whom had taſted cg 
Pfiees went Minde beneath his ſtandard, and 
nr vs map with chair arms and lives his fame 
and fortunes. ie 10 e of {ONE a 

From the land the weer of Tang had 11 
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8 ifued from the harbours. of Egypt, and was en- 
ttuſted to the conduct of his fon Sextus: The 


ſquadrons of Syria had failed to his aſſiſtance un- 
der Caius Caſſius, whoſe martial virtues had been 


approved in repeated conflicts with the armies of 


Parthia: The naval armaments of Rhodes were 
commanded by Caius Marcellus and Coponius, 
and thoſe of Achaia and Liburnia by; Scribonius 
\Libo and Marcus Octavius. Above eight hun- 
dred gallies, devoted to his ſervice, inceſſantly 
'cruized between Greece and taly ; and while they 
protected the former, allowed him to invade, as 
prudence might direct, the latter; and derer che 
War agaim to the gates, af Rome. ka Og | 

Even the operations in Spain i 8 his 
Feng and fwelled the number of his adhe- 
rents: The rumour of the firſt advantages gained 


by Petreius and Afranius, had been rapidly com- 
municated to Italy, and had been joyfully re- 
ceived; Cicero himſelf, who had long lingered, 
uncertain what part to act, had been determined 
by ridings ſo favourable to the hopes of Pompey, 

9 and had embarked for Dyrrachium. In his camp 
ite moſt illuſtrious of the ſenate were united; yet, 


although they conſidered themſelves as che real 


conſtituents of the commonwealth, they ſuffered 


the uſual time of elections to elapſe without at- 


eee any new appointments ; ; and the late 
cConſuls, 


3 4 
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E ts,” Claidius Marcellus and Cornelius Len- 
tulus, 8 the enfighs of their office, and con- 
tented themſclyes with che more humble [tile | & 
pro-confuls,”” : * 

The Uating: and deciſive genius of Cefar ras 
gelder ſenfible of fear nor embarraſſed by. doubt. 
HE had from the reduktion of Marſeilles inſtantly 
returned to Rome, extorted the title of dictator, 
and received the homage of the ſenate and 25 
people. In his paſſage he had quelled at Placen- 
tia a-mutiny of the ſoldiers, whoſe licentions pride 
Had been elated. by victory, and by the conſtiouſ- 

ſs of their own importance. Their turbulence 
to the firmneſs of Cæſar; and the fears of | 
I e capital were affuaged, and the regard of her 
citizens conciſiated, by the general indemnity 
which Cæfar prockiimed on his 1910 and from 
which! Milo alone was excepted.” 

It was not only to the 5 IP 92 clemency, 
erte aſpired; in a conteſt which had been excit= 
ed'by his ambition, he affected to diſtingtiſn him- 
ſelf by his moderation; and in his language and 
8 fis conduct he expreſſed his reverence for the laws 

of the republic. He reſigned the title of diefaror 
in 2 few days. after i it had been conferred upon him; 
and having aſſociated with himſelf in the office of 
conſul Servilius Iſauricus, he propoſed to purſue 
his rival into Macedonia, ſenfible that arms, not 
ceremonies, muſt eſtabliſh his new authority. 


Fs 
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It was now the- month of December; and gt fo 
tempeſtuous a ſeaſon” of the year, it was feine 
ſuppoſed that Ceefar would tpuſt his fortunes to 3 
ſtormy ſea, and after fo many labours lead his 
| war-worn followers. to "new teil. The apparent 
raſhneſs of the enterpriſe bad again belle alloep 
the vigilance. of Pompey ; and his ſquadrans bad = 
ſought ſhelter from the fury of the winds in the 
ſpacious harbours of Greece. But it was. diffeult 
| to foreſee what ſo daring a genius as that of Carfar | 
would attempt. He had aſſembled twelve legions 
at Brunduſium; and though the health and nums 
bers of his army were impaired and-diminiſhed 
by diſeaſe, he determined to anticipate the inten» 
tions of his enemy, ad rep e e 
che thiadvancages of a defenſive war,” 
v.c The tranſports colle&ed ar Buna; 
er dom would admit” only vrenty chouſand 
infitey and fix nen horſe ; with theſe Cæſar, 
leaving the reſt of his troops to the cunduct of 
Mark Antony, embarked about the beginning 
af February; and declining from. the uſual courſe, 
with a favourable wind rearhed the © promontory 

of Acroceraunus, where a ridge of rocks rendered 
| his! uence moſt difficult, and Ws INE; Day 
Expected. | 

"The intelligence dar Cali bad Already handed, 
us the firſt incimalign Tat Pu, . 
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of his: deſian d pass the fea. He. . 
ordered: his Iqusdroms th, aſſume their former. ; 
E 


Cahn, auen oon dune — * 
wnmnian. 


The rgtige gf Geer, probably. raber in 


chſerved that both parties had already carried their 
gbGinacy 200 far, and-might leam from experience 
to diſtruſt their, forgunes; That the one had been 
expelled com Italy, had loſt Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Spain, with thirteen legions; That the other had 
io lamont an army in Africa cut off with its leader: 
That their mutual diſappointments might inſtruct 
them how little they could rely on the events of 
wart That it was time. to conſult their own ſafety, 
and to {pare the republic: That it was prudent to 
tain a deciſive advantage, who could anſwer that 
che victor would be equally e 


n the judgment of the — 
People; that in the mean time cach of them 
21288 | i ſhould 


waded 40 deceive than 30, conclinte his rival. He 
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ſhould ſwear at the head of their reſpective armies, 
chat in three days they would diſband all "their 3 
forces, that they might be under the neceſſiy of 
abiding by the deciſion, and obeying the anten) 
of the legal government of their country; and 
chat he Hithſelf, to remove all objections on the 
part of Pompey, would begin by diſmiſſing or 
troops which had been levied in his nne 
The anſwer of Pompey. we er F II 
of his former ſplendour, the reſentment" of his late 


diſaſters, and the hopes of future victory, " might 


naturally inſpire. - He neither was amuſed by he 
meſſage of Cæſar, nor attempted to retort the 
artifice by affecting to be deceived, “ That he 
« -would not return to his country, nor hold his 
« life by the favour of: ne: Was his abrupt 
and indignant reply. . 20074 wot pdt 
Confiding more in his 2 FP addreſs than 
in negociation, Cæſar advaneed from the coaſt, 
was admitted into Oricum and Apollonia, was ac- 
knowledged by the principal cities of Epirus, and 
with rapid Reps preſſed towards Dyracchium, the 
repoſitory of the ſtores and magazines of his rival. 
The diligence of Pompey afled his deſigns ; ; and 
inſtead of vainly attempting a town ſtrong in its 
natural ſituation, and defended by an army more 
than double his own, - Cæſar pitched his camp on 
the banks of the Apſus, a ſtation wich enabled him 
940 | 4 
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to cover from: inſult the country ry of Epirus, and | 


Wh tm I the reſt of his | 
nn. 
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and Appian, the impatience of Cæſar to unite his 


ſcattered legions, urged him to tempt, without at: 
Tendants and in a ſmall and open veſſel, the ſtormy | 


waves of the Hadriatic, and the dangers of 4 


winter navigation. As the mariners ſtruggled with 


the fury of the tempeſt, they were ſurpriſed and 


encouraged by the unexpected addreſs: | Fear 
nothing; you carry Cæſar and his fortunes !” 


Their ſpirits were revived, but their efforts were 


b e eee e eee 
r e eee wee 

\ i The Mence/of Cher himfelF allows us to Gebbt 
2 narrative: His repeated letters had 
indeed upbraided the delay of his lieutenants An- 
tony and Calenus; but it is ſcarce probable that 
he would have withdrawn from his camp and leſt 


his forces in Epirus, diſcouraged by the abſence of 


their leader, to maintain their ſtation. againſt ſo 
experienced a general as Pompey. The death of 
Bibulus, the admiral of Pompey, afforded at length 
to Antony the opportunity he had impatiently 


deſired: The ſquadrons, no longer reſtrained un- 


der one authority, acted without concert, and ſunk | 
into their former remiſsneſs. Three veteran le- 
Vol. II. Aa giors, 
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gions, With Antom -himfelf, eluded the purſuit 
of their enemirs, and gained the bay of Nytaphe- 
us, on the coaſt of Dalmatia: They ſoon--afer 
effected a junction witli Cæſar; who again, at che 
head of a formidable army, reſumed the opera- 
tions of offenfive-warcc/ vo onus! 880 
The woody and _mountainous:country of Epirus 
The diligence We e AIP Wk had 
Dyrschiam and he now ee! the n 
ous project of inveſting with lines / ofiicixcumwal- 
lation, an army nearly double to his own. Iii the 
labour of ſome months: the fortifications which. he 
| — had conſtructed, connected twenty-four caſtles by 
a &@- perpetual ditch and rampart af fifteen; miles: 
and. Pompey, who had at firſt derided the attempt, 
now ſeriouſly. reflected on the inconveniencies of 
ſuffer for want of forage; the rivers: had been di- 
kcal of their enemy; and the exhalation of putrid 
a camp with the fatal ravages of peſtileneee. 
The ſea was ſtill open of acceſs to Pompey s and 
6 bail the dedgns — 
* , | erubarked 


6. 
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ymbarked a numerous detachment of ſlingers and 
archers, who were inſtructed to land in the reat 
of Cæſar's entrenchments, while fix legions at- 
tacked in front the works that were leaſt capable 
priſed and broken © the' entrenchments were 
| Pierced; and the troops of Pompey ſpread them 
ſelves over the plain, addon in the plenty of 
Ehius. 

eee hob whom eden 
the labours of ſo. many months rendered jngffec- 
tual': His reputation'began to ſuffer in the eyes 
of the multitude ;., and A ee 
_ & raſh adventurer, who, had preſumed to practiſe 
againſt the ableſt captain of the age, arts which 
could only be ſueceſsfully exerted againſt ignorant 
barbarians, or commanders of mean capacity. 
Though Cæſar, confident in his own genius 
and in the diſcipline of his army, 'was not inti- 
midated by the late diſaſter, yet his antlent deſire 
to remove the imprefan which it had made on 
the minds of mankind,” expoſed him. to a check. 
Rill more ſevere/and decifive, Modern actions, 
when deſcribed by thoſe who direct them, are al- 
moſt invariably involved in contuſion ; and at the. = 
diſtance of eighteen centuries, it is ſcarce poſſible, 
to elucidate the circumſtance which led to the de- 

. . ages 
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penn however, from the imperſect tert of 
bis omn Commentaries, that he had marched wick 
to Pompey, which had been detached from the 
main body: That in the execution of this project 
he had been attacked by Pompey himſelf at tha 
head of a formidable reinforcement: That the 
veterans of Cæſar had been ſeized with a ſudden 
panic; and that, regardleſs of the voice of their 
leader, they had abandoned themſelves to a ſhame- 
ful and precipitate flight : That entangled in the 
works of the enemy, he loſt above a thouſand le- 
gionaries with thirty ſtandards; and that he "owed 
| the preſervation of his army ſolely to the extreme 
caution of Pompey, who, fearful of OTA * 
called his ſoldiers from the purſuit. 
This ſecond miſcarriage ſeemet indeed to War. 
nace nothing leſs than his final deſtruction. The 
reputation of Pompey was exalted in proportion 
as that of Cæſar was depreſſed: The victories of 
the firſt over Mithridates were the favourite theme 
of his adherents, while the. conqueſts of the laſt in 
Gaul were deſpiſed or derided. The laurels which 
he had acquired in ſo many ſtubborn campaigns 


were blaſted by one diſaſtrous event; and he ws 


even reported to have gained the Spaniſh army by 
corruption, and to have purchaſed with money 
thoſe advantages which he pretended to have at- 
rained by ws ſword and addreſs, 


* 
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2/The followers, of Pompey, in the ptide of ex- 
ultation, had hailed their leader with the title of 
Impereor.; but the moſt convincing proof of bis 
victory was the conduct of Cæſar himſelf: He 
confeſſed himself ;defeated ; abandoned his famous 
works round Dyracchium ; contracted, his poſts; 
aud recalled the feattered detachments of his army 
head againſt his triumphant: adverſary. 

The abilities: of .a general are diſplayed with 
more genuine luſtre beneath the clouds of  adver- 
ſity, than amidſt the blaze of proſperity: To re- 
ow the ardour of his deſponding ſoldiers, 
Cæſir recalled to their minds their former victo- 
ries, palliated their late miſconduct, and excited 
e ere c e ke by Wen erf _diligence 


fone of cielo; he prepared to quit the n | 
ous: coaſt of Epirus; and to reſtore the exhauſted 
ſtrength of his veterans by the wo of the 
fertile plains of Theſſaly,  _ 
.»The- legions of Syria, under the a of Me- 
rellus Scipio, had already advanced to the fron- 
tiers of Macedonia; and Pompey, apprehenſive 
for their ſafety, followed with anxious ſpeed the 
ſteps of Cæſgar. In his march; the latter had cha- 
ſtiſed the preſumption of the citizens of Gomphi, 
2 to open their gates at his ſum- 
: He ſcaled the walls of the town, and de- 
„ lvered 


val hitffelf of His ſuperi 


d 0oc0 danger, may be Vaniqufiffied By reproath: "The | 


vt HisTorRY OF ROME 
| Uvered the inllabitants to the luft or #varice of his 
ſoldiers: The fate of Gomphi enſured the ſubmiſ 
Hon of Metropolis; and "Olrfar; having effected 
his junckion with two legtorts tinder his Heutenants 
Domitins and Longinus,” pitchitd his camp on the 
celebrated bitiks of the Efbe | 
On the Cortitviatiding ſtätioft öf Pali den 
three milks fror the camp bf Cefar, 
Whoſe iithy Was farellecl By the fortes of Syria, at- 
tentively obſerved the mottöns of his ade 
His own judgtnent and difpofftion incltned him to 
fulpend every Havardous or Ueciftve nienfure; t 


or numbers to interoept 
the detachments and provifiorts of His erertty; Ad 
dio imitate the conduct of Fibitis' rather titan that 
of Scipio. But the fortitdde' which is inſehfhble 


M-timed rattfery öf Cicero, the chimdurs of un 
impatient traih of ſenators, who" accuſed him of 
protracting the war that he might prolong the tert 
of their dependence, were felt and #cKhowhedged. 
Every precaution that implied a deibt of imme 
ate victory, was repreſetited as"thworthy the army 
Which he commanded. The mind of Pompey 
Was not falficiently frm to Tappore "the "public 
contempt; he yielded to the importunities of hik 
followers; and their petulanee, and his on vanity, 
precipitated the downfall of the Roman republic. 
R | N 42 | : On- 
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On che inch of: Auguſt;1a dap evef imemirable? 
iu che Roman calendar, Czfar, wrhorKiſkiedied for» 


tion, he reminded his ſoldiers of his c dtinual at- 


tention to their welfare, and of the ſolicitude with 


fubſiſtence already meditated ta chung the ſeat 
of war; beheld witk tranſport rn of battle 
difplayed on che tent of his rival. He accepted 
the challenge with pleaſufe and in a military ora 


* 


vent the effuſion of Roman blood. He was an- 


fwered: hy the loud acclamations of the legions; 


and confident in their fidelity, their courage, and 
their diſcipline; he ruſhed to e ee 


nor numbers of his competitor. 


The forces of Pompey confiſted of. 4 Fe 
thouſand infantry and ſeven thoufand cavalry, The - 
ſtrength of the former was placed in the centre; 


under the command of Scipio: On the right; 


Afranius led the. Cilician legion, and the remains 
of the Spaniſh Army; and on the leſt; Pompey 
himſelf, with the two legions which had been re- 
called from Cæſar; prepared to ſupport the charge 


of his horfe: This was compoſed vi th nobleſt 


youth of Rome; and it was on their valour Toe 


pey chiefly founded his: hopes of Mer. 
—— —— 


his competi wetitor”: To Scipi io he oppoſed Domi itius ö 


8 nem Antony 5 while he him 
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eyes inceſſantly on his rival. A.thoufandihorſe; 


which compoſed his whole; cayalry were firengthe 
ened hy the moſt active and expert ol his in- 
fantry;, and/-theſe were directed to aim Their wes 
Pons at the faces inſtead gf the bodies of their 
adverſaries. $56 .a9 557 e. or na 
During the ſolemn inter chat the anxious ae 
mies awaited. che ſignal for action, they gazed. on 
each in awful ſilence: The fame. arms, and the 
fame enſigns, preſented themſelyes along the; hoſe 
tile ranks; and the, kindred. bands might for a | 
moment deplore the, guilt and horror of, civil 
commotion. Butꝭ their generous reluctance was 
extinguiſhed, ind their martial rage arguzed, by 
the ſaund af che trumpet The cavalry. of Nom · 
pey ruſhed, forward cas 10. certain; victoryn 
feeble ſquadtons of Cægʒar were overwhelmed hy 
their fury. But as they purſued, elated by: ſuer 
_ eels and... negligent of order, they in their turn 
were broken by the unexpected charge of the in · 
fantry: Thrqputhful patriciags, who could brave | 
death with intrepidity, trembled for the lofs 


ff 


their begutyz, the javelins, of their enemies were © 


darted at;their-faces ; and theyiſhrunk from thoſe 
ſears which an ancient Roman would have deemed 
his higheſt glory. To preferye their perſons they 
ſacrifieed their honout; and their flight was as 
W 

| Their 
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Their fears n breaſt 
of, Pompey, .who, unmindful of his former fame, 
abruptly. ,quitred, 3 fiekt which :his.. conſtancy 
might ſtill have reſtored. His /infantry,. deſerted 
by their general and abandoned hy their cavalry, 
maintained their ground for ſome time with order 
and. firmneſs, until Cæſar led in perſon his reſerve, 
the flower of his legions, to the attack. The 
kill; of the general, and the bravery of bis ſol- 
diers, ſurmounted. every obſtacle; fifteen thouſand 
.of che amy of Pompey periſhed. on the field, 
and the ſurvivors fled in confuſion, from the ſcene 
Seen 1 . 
luxury, and which had been prepared in the a. 
ſurance of victory, were abandoned to the rapa- 
city of the conquerors. Part of the fugitives 
gained a neichbouring eminence, and endeavoured 
to reach the friendly walls of Larifla ; their march 
was intercepted by Cæſar, who urged the purſuit 
with his wonted diligence. To increaſe their dif- 
treſs he diverted. from its courſe a. brook which 
had ſupplied them with water; «and exhauſted 
with thirſt, with hunger, and fatigue; they con- 
feſſed the aſcendancy, and imploced che merey, | 
of the conqueror.. 

Wulle Cedar afliduoully improved the moments | 
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er viedty®? the unhappy Pompey PET IN | 
trembling tpeed hs cl From tlie 
aſtrotd * 10 Tad r —— 


6 kame ff Frtunt, he Ka retäfedl 15 he tet 
o meditate? off PO ROT, his fituation: As 
He far Pehffye and dent in chitight, he was rotzed 
1 of Cr Were 
"Giplayed in his camp: He exchanged 
de purple dr the general for 4 habn more ſuitible 
6 lis cofidition 3 and m g kis horſe, fwiſtly 
Hed by the dppofits ga + h&hiinhble 
f a fiſhetivian' received the Blafrious" Fagtrive; 
ko, "after à err and broken Atmbers ef 
Werte wt d few Hüttl; attendants, And NR 
For Leſbos On Mat"iſland; ſeture from the din 
e wir, his Bikes confort Had fed her ref. 
| Hite; aßd Corel firſt Neat from the pre- 
Aence of her Hüſband his and her on misfortunes: 
ie aber che Hip the patter of his fight und 
tio J and: Pömpey, after touching” at" the 
ene er 
ure td the Mores of Egypt. 22 216 the 
The infloctice' of Pompey, and the arms of 
Gibs, dn reſtored the ſceptre of Egypt to 
Kilo: "Oh His "death it had paſſed fo 
MORE IH; "vin che test of the neb 
- monarch was — by the pretenſions of Ws 
Aer G tropatra, who'by the wilt of her father was 
b TOI to 
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to-ſhare the bed and crown of her brother : His 
feeble-youth was directed by tus generat Acghillas, 
is tutot Theodotus, and the cum Phobias; 
and their guilty ſouls were alarmed by the an- 
proach ot a liero wha: might, erett bimſelf into 
de atbiter-of:the;affairs bf Egypt. The double 
claims of gratitude n haſũtalitx. would [indeefd 
be yelated: by the murder of Pompey: but tir 
| n —— vc 
truſted to e — — 
his einployert were aſſurtecl would never he di- 
verted from his mee by an donſidertian-df 
Aar or mori: id do en lags 
* mal bg diſpatched to receive .the 
Lorneliay: aer the;yeſlel, -echompanitd: by dus 
freed-· man Philip, his preſaging dul recalled che 
nes of Sophoclhes . That he ho truſts his fred- | 
dom to a tyrant, -becoines: from · that inſtant u 
[« ſlave.“ His apprehenſions were incteaſed b7 
the gloomy ſilence of Septimius and his compa- 
-miohs z yet a gleam of hope darted on his: mind 

as he beheld the ſnore lined with; the royal guards, 
and honoured by the preſence of the king him- 

elf. A moment diſpelled the: pleaſing illuſiom: 

_ EY n his freed-man'Phulip, o 


quit 


1 
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hut che bark, his back was [pierced by: the dag- 
| — of Septimius. Senſible that reſiſtance was 
. ivain, he only endeavoured to preſerve in his laſt 
moments that decency which had diſtinguiſhed him 
without uttering a word, he ſunk beneath the re- 
peated ſtrokes of his trèacherous aſſaſſins. His 
fate: was the fichal of flight to hix! friends 3 the 
bears; and the Roman ſquadroh; "incapable of 


quit che guilty and inauſpiciqus coaſt. 


Thus periſhed, by a the weak and wicked max- 
ims of the miniſters of Ptolomy, and in the fiſty- 
eighth year of his age, Pompey the Great. His 
bead was ſeparated from his body by his mur- 
derem, which was negligently - 6r-infultingly/lefe | 
on the- barren ſtrand; and the laſt » rites were 
. -adminiſtered by the fidelity of his freed · man 
Philip. As he wandered along the ſhore in ſearch 
of materials to compoſe the flender pile, he was 
addreſſed by an aged ſoldier who had fought and 
conquered. beneath the auſpices of Pompey. . Who 
1 art thou,” exclaimed he, * who” art making 
e theſe preparations for the funeral of Pompey 
the Great? 1 am his freed-man Philip.” 
Thou ſhalt not,” replied the generous veteran, 
r have all the honour. „ let me partake 
9 oy « the 
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< the ſacred and grateful care; it will pleaſe me, 
e amidſt the miſeries of exile, to have touched 
* the! body, .and.Qalſited _at..the. fungral, of the 

te greateſt and nobleſt- ſoldier Rome ever pro- : 
, © duced.” hr eee e eee e e, ns "et 
1 C How poor a wy 8 J 
* covers the man who had ſo many tem- 
cc ples erected to his glory,” might admoniſh the | 
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ee ARRIVES IN revpr.—18 'PRESENTED WITH on 

"HEAD OF POMPEY. rs CONCERN. FSPOUSES THE 

1 PARTY or cLEOPATRA.— MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 
|  EGYPT.— DEFEAT AND DEATH OF. PTOLOMY. — AR- 
e *RANGEMENT IN EGYPT. -C SAR ENCOUNTERS AND 
 VANQUISHES PHARNACES, — RETURNS TO ROME. — 

| INTERVIEW WITH CICERO. CIVIL ADMINISTRATION. 

- —=CONDUCT. OF caro AFTER THE BATTLE OF PHAR- 

= | SALIA. — HE PURSUES HIS MARCH INTO AFRICA. — 

 MUTINY or THE ARMY IN ITALY, —1S QUELLED BY 

THE ADDRESS AND RESOLUTION OF CASAR.—HE EMe 

' BARKS FOR AFRICA.— ACCOUNT OF THE CAMPAIGN 

IN THAT PROVINCE. —BATTLE OF THAPSUS.—DEATH 
' o CATO,—EXTINCTION OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
| AN AFRICA. — CASAR ON HIS RETURN TO ROME 18 
INVESTED WITH THE AUTHORITY OF DICTATOR. _ 
nis ADDRESS TO THE ROMAN PEOPLE, —REVOLT OF 
SPAIN,—C/ESAR MARCHES TO THE DEFENCE OF THAT 
PROVINCE.—BATTLE OF MUNDA.—DEATH or cus 


2 | POMPEY. NEW PROJECTS OF CAESAR. — HE MEDI- 
2 3 TATKS * THE INVASION OF * To 
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by the captivity a his..rival, Cefar 7 bal 
he Holleſpgn, .received the ſubmiſſion of the. 
towns of Tonia,. and with ten gallles, two legians, 
and eight hundred 'horſe, had, ip a proſpero ous pale. 
ſage of three days reached Alexandria. He Was 
there preſented with the head of Pompey ; and 5 
che tears, that he ſhed might poſſibly be Ho- 7 
ee Our .compaſſion is nal” awakened. by | 


"34 1 


thoſe misfortunes to which we are qurſelves --..--: 


poſed; the lifeleſs features of him, who had | 
once been diſtinguiſhed by che fitle of Great, 
could. not fail. of producing u 7 7 ſerious and | 
ſolemn thoughts in the mind of the vitar ; and 
though competitors for power and glory, Pampey 
and hamſelf had been once united ig n bonds 
of; the ſtrifteſt friendſhip and molt. tender aliance. 

But the ſeeble emotion of involuntary” pi \Þ! uy 1 was 


probably overwhelmed by the 08» tide of f 


ambition; Cefar, could, not have ruled unleſs Pam- 
Peg; had. periſhed !. * Yet. et with. a Juſt a atte attention. to_ - 
lis own ame, ang, 2. pigys regard to. the no 
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"HEAD OF POMPEY.—HIS CONCERN. — ESPOUSES THE 
- PARTY OF CLEOPATRA, = MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 
EGYPT. — DEFEAT AND DEATH or PTOLOMY. — An- 
'RANGEMENT IN EGYPT. - CAESAR ENCOUNTERS AND 


 VANQUISHES PHARNACES, — RETURNS TO ROME. — 
INTERVIEW WITH CICERO. CIVIL ADMINISTRATION. 
. —CONDUCT-OF caro AFTER THE BATTLE OF PHAR- 
- - SALIA. = HE PURSUES HIS MARCH INTO AFRICA. — 


MUTINY Or THE ARMY IN ITALY, —13 QUELLED BY 
THE ADDRESS AND RESOLUTION OF CASSAR.—HE EMe 
BARKS FOR AFRICA. — ACCOUNT OF THE CAMPAIGN 


IN THAT PROVINCE. - BATTLE OF THAPSUS.—>DEATH 


OF CATO,—EXTINCTION OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY | 


IN AFRICA. — CASAR o HIS RETURN TO ROME 18 


INVESTED WITH TRE AUTHORITY OF DICTATOR, — 


nis ADDRESS TO THE ROMAN PEOPLE, —REVOLT OF 


SPAIN;-C/ESAR MARCHES TO THE DEFENCE OF THAT 
PROVINCE.—BATTLE OF MUNDA.—DEATH Or cus 
POMPEY..— NEW PROJECTS OF CAESAR. — HE MEDI- 
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Tx! rüde . ht war v. 0g. 
by. the N dis Hal, Czlar had, pa! 
che Helleſpgnt, .received the ſubmiſſion of the | 
towns of Ionia, and with ten gallics, two legians,, 
and eight hundred horſe, had in a proſperous paſ- 
ſage of three days reached 3 He Vas 
AE preſented with the head of Pompey ; F and | 
e tears that he ſhed might poſſibly be f- 
1 . Our .cormpaſſion i is readily ag £40 by 
* thoſe misfortunes. to which we are gurſelves ex- 
poſed; ; the lifeleſs features of him, who ad 
on,. been diſtinguiſhed by che Ute of Great, 
could. not fail. of producing " ſerious and 
ſolemn thoughts i in Ft mind a victor ; and - 
| 1 competitors for power and. TJ, Panitiey. 
umſelf had been once unite ig the bonds 
the ſtricteſt friendſhip and mot, render aliance. 
Rut the feeble emotion 'of involuntary” pity was 
probably overwhelmed by the 1 75 2 
| ambition; Cxfar. could.r not haye are un 

reg e : 2 . eres EGS. 
eme, Mn. e * i 3 
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ct his rival, be embalwbell tbe bead, wanünitttd 
his aſhes to Cornelia, and proclaimed his deteſ- 
org hg, eee ee e e 
which, * commane,._ eee 07 
a IF | 
| '1Þ the wander of N e n wa Prov. 
lomy's, the adyantage was Cefar. The Roman 
people had been left guardians to the will of the” 
late king of Egypt; and Ceſar had ſcatcely 
| landed at Alexandria before he admoniſhed Pto- 
lomy and his ſiſter Cleopatra to ſubmit their pre- 
tenſions to his decifion. With Whatever relu&-* 
ance the firſt, proud of independence, might ad- 
mit the formidable mediation of the Roman 
conſul; the laſt, confident in her ſeduQtive powers, 
embraced with tranſport the welcome ſummons: 
She was now in the bloom of youth. and beauty, 
and in full. poſſeſſion of thoſe allurements which 
the conqueror of the world was found incapable 

of reſiſting: Her form was at once elegant and 
majeſtie; the vivacity of her eyes expreſſed the | 
ſenſations of her mind; ber wit was deen 


| of future protektion. But their wanton erjoy- 
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ende of her charms; haſtened t5 Pleäd her cauſe 


before the conſul. She "was ſberetiy introduced Go 


into Alexandria; aſcended with heaving' boſom. 
the bed of her judge and im u night of liventibus 
pleaſures, received amidſt his embraces the pledge 


ments were - interrupted by the unwelcomeè ſound 
of the trumpet: The preſenee of bis ſiſter had 
excited the reproaches of Ptolomy; he was in- 
ſtantly ſeized by the orders of Cœſar. The 
Alexandrians beheld not without ſeoret indignation = 
the ſacred majeſty of their ſovereign violated ; 
their murmurs were fanned into open fury by the 
breath of Achillas and of Photinus; they ruſhed.. 
to arms; and their diforderly efforts were ſupport- 
ed by the troops of Gabinius, which had been 
leſt to ſecure the eſtabliſhment of the late king: 
and whoſe pride, nouriſhed” in the luxurious idle- 
neſs- of an opulent capital, aſpirec to diſpoſe at 
pleaſure of the throne which they had been inſti- 
n ee 0D. eee eee et ie 
In the palace of the ſucceſſurs of Alexander, 
the various and flexile: genius of Cæſar amidſt 
the diſtreſs and dangers of a ſiege; could revell 
in the arms of Cleopatra and profit by the int 
ſtructive converſation of the ſuges of> che Eaſt. 
Let every moment augmentedꝭ the difficulties t 
0 Vor. II. B b ſending 


370 HISTORY OF RMB. 
| ſending any intelligence to Italy; and his ſeeble 
ſqnadron and martial train were inceſſantiy aſſailed 
by che fleets and armies of Egypt. In a variety 
of engagements by ſea and land the {kill and va- 
our of the Romans eluded or reliſted: the num- 
ber of their adverſaries; the arrival of the cigh- 
teenth legion on the Egyptian coaſt, afforded a 
ſeaſonable relief to Cæſar; and a ſignal naval vic- 
| tory which he obtained in convoying them into the 
party: Yet ſoon after he himſelf was expoſed to 
© danger the moſt imminent. To ſecure his veſſelo 
from inſult, with a ſelect detachment he had endea - 
voured to poſſeſs himſelf of the mole which com- 
manded the entrance of the port: In the firſt mo- 
ments of diſmay the Egyptians fled beſore him; 
daour, their returning numbers ſurrounded and op- 
preſſed his followers; four hundred legionaties 
were precipitated into and overwhelmed in the ſea; 

and Czfar, amidſt the general confuſion, was re- 
duced to commit himſelf to the merey of the 
| waves: He was preſerved by his- ſtrength and 
- dexterity; and amidſt a ſhower of miſſde wea· 
pans, gained in ſafety one of his own veſſels. 
The Roman troops were united under the au- 
thority of an able and enterpriſing chief; the Egyp- 
tian * was: diſtracted. * the boſtile nn 
: | ; $47 of 
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HISTORY OF KOME. Fit 
of : contending factions ! Arfinoe}\\ che younger 
ſiſter of Ptolomy, had been conducted to Ales. _ 
andtia by the eunuch Ganimedes, who bore” with 
indignatiom the controul of Achillas. N eonfpt- 
mey was formed with ſecrefy and ſucceſs; Achilias 
Was affiſſinated by the order ef his rival; arid 
 Ganittiedes,” aſſurung, in the name of Arſinde, 
the eommand of the army, prend the Nonne 
e eee, - a 
Tre inflame the diſcord of the Alexandiians, 
Ceſar affected to hſten to the profeſſiong, an | 


artful boy had no fooner paſſed the boutidaries f 
the palace than he derided the fuppoſed credulity 
of the Roman; He forgot the kindneſs; and now- 
riſhed a deep reſentment of the infult that Hat 
been offered him; and in the proſccution of the 
ſiege, diſplayed that vindiftive argopr which the 
hope inne _ — of —_ 
The winter and ſpring had de * 

elapſed in theſe operations, when Car 

received the welcome intelligence that Mithridates 
of Pergamus had conducted the legions of Aſia 
to his relief, had occupied Pelaſnim, and impa- 
tiently awaited his orders. The Roman chief im- 
mediately embarked his foldiers'; with a fair wind 


c 
| Bbz 5 more 


ſented to reſtore the hibetry of Piolomy. ot the Y> + 


On the banks of that river the 
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Eng bravery and diſcipline than 
its numbers, directed his march towards che Nic. 


| ſtandard of Ptoloray 
was Already erected; and the king of..Egyptan 
perſon aſpired to check the progreis of the Roman 
eagle. Hie yielded to che ſuperior agenius of his 
adverſary; his camp was forced his army diſ. 
perſed; and in an attempt to eſcape, he himſelf 
periſhed in the waters of the Nile 
Tbe victor might allow, ſome moments to love 
and Cleopatra ;) but che cares of empire ſummoned 
him from the lap of beauty. The: ſubmiſſve 
voice of Rome had conferred: on the conqueror of 
Pompey the title and power of dictator ic and the 3 
dignity of the republic demanded the chaſtiſement 
of Pharnaces, who had burſt from the limits of 
his paternal kingdom of Boſphorus, inyaded Ar- 
menia and Cappadocia, and deſeated the Roman 
ſlorces under the command of Domitius Calvinus, 
Aſter a ſhort and tender adieu to Cleopatra, whom 


is conjunction with her-ſurviving brother he eſta- 


bliſhed on the throne of Egypt, Cæſar with bio 
victorious army (croſſed the ſea to Tarſus; received 
the ſubmiſſion of Dejotarus, king: of (Galatia; | 
entered Pontus; and on an eminende in the neigh- 
hourhood of Zieclag a — Ro 06-6 
_ tory of Michriclates / over tlie Rbmanz, he beheld 
the hoſtile camp of Pharna ces (he 
nn N e 


HISTORY OF ROME. 3/3 
The apparent negligence of his enemy allured 
Pharnaces from the ſecurity of his ſituation; he 
preſumed to attack the camip of the Romans; the 
conflict was neither long nor doubtful ; the effemi- 
nate natives of the Eaſt fled in confuſion before 
the warriors of the Weſt; and Pharnaces himſelf - 
eſcaped witk difficulty. The feeble reſiſtance of the 
Afiatics excited the contempt of the conqueror of 
che hardy barbarians of Gaul and Germany: The 
atchievements of Sylla, of Lucullus, and of Pom- 
pey, roſe to the remembrance of Cæſar; as he 
compared them to his own, he exultingly exclaim- 
ed, „How cheap is fame when acquired by 
e yanquiſhing ſuch enemies !” And in his let- 
ters to the ſenate, the facility of his victory was 
deſcribed in the ſhort and expreſſive words: 1 
« came, I ſaw, I conquered t 
Two years had now elapſed ſince Cæſar had 
quitted Rome ; and Italy, during that period, had 
neither been exempt from the tempeſt which had 
agitated, nor from the calamities which had afflict- 
ed the diſtant provinces. From exile, Milo had 
' ſuddenly returned to Italy, and collected a numer- 
ous train of adherents. In the ſiege of an obſcure. 
town, the name of which is doubtfully recorded, 
he periſhed by a ſtone from one of the engines of 
death; yet the tranquillity of Rome and Italy was 

| "=" "0 | far 
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lr bend abit; ; ahi the peace f Hach as 
invaded by the lieentionis 'adminifirarian'of Marz 
Antony, ind by the früctie projefts' <P" Qotnelins 
| Dolabella, The former kad trampled an gfx 
 boyjidary of decency in the indylgente of his fen- 
wat appetites ; and the latter had endeaygnred to 
ſeduce the fayour of the needy by+proppling zn 
*qholitp of debts, Dolabella was 4 üblen of 
" Ywltrioys deſcent, of fplendid qbilities; and luft- 
_ King addreſs ; but n tne ray 


Haber of Cicero, " ater ther Arto fem her 
"ſecond huſband, Craflipes ; bur in the civil war 
hoch neceflicy and i inclination © 
the party of Cefür; and in the generdl confuſion 
be : hoped to extricate himſelf from thoſe difficul- 
ties in which be kad inralrecd himſelf in die pur. 
dit of his pleaſures. „ 1999 bed baba 

In his paſſige to” Rome, Cr "rbpelyed-with 
reſpect, and, with affection Cicero, who 
alter the battle of Pharfalia had-deſpaired" of the 
— fortuties of the republic, and had retirwd to. Italy 
o Wait the determination of the vice Wat- 
ever ſears might have aarmed the beſom of the 
orgtar, Were extinguiſhed" by the generous beha- 
vont of He ROE who; on bis artivall in the 
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the grproagh which had, been incurred. by the er- 
_ exfies.) of Antony, and 49; allay the expectations 
Which had been excited by the. harapgues of Dola- 
balls, Ty, the, people 2 ach that er 

M was.a. | own 
h, and 


was hill, obliged to, borrow more. for the 
ol it. Public credit had been ſhaken, and nearly 
0 eur in the convulſions of the Rate, and 
to-eftabliſh is again, de drive an act which, des 
ered the effects of the m Py. vided 
among his creditors. urn » wihs We, 
A hort reſpite n e from hg d 


-toils;z, fram reſtoring order 10 che capital, Cr 


vas, ſummoned again to, defend his 8 BY by 
ams, On the coaſk,of, Macedonis, a 
informed.,gf the. defeat of Pharſalia, and of che 
flight Poppen the nt which. he. _ 
manded had, been ſmelled by, the fugitives 5 
that aon Held , Cnzus, che cldeſt fon 
| Pompey 3 Labiengz, who had been trained to. war 
uoder CM and. had acted 283 Ys TO, in 
| Gaul, ;ang.,Afﬀranivs,. who, could ſearce hope to 
experienega ſecond, time the. clerneneꝝ of. 
 vieor,- anfeſſed iche ſuperior virtues and fubmit- 
=, ted to the authority of Cato. Manning 574 Sennen 
He, aſſembled aa confiderable fleet in the bar- 
bout of Corcyra. rn ag 
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wajdy Ferpt, he engquntered. Sextus; che yy 
e who. informed; him of 5 0 
ä of his faber.,, The ſtern foul of 55 
was 1 75 the x melancholy” narrative, and he. 
cher to | Sq th his tears Lane, i 
f 0 0 His unavailing ſotrowẽç' 
wete Checked by a ſenſe, of the dangers which me. 
naced the liberties. of his country; the -preſerva»;, 
| Ubn of (he, republic was the object of his daily k. 
bours and nightly councils: The of free · 
dom was fell difplayed-in ine province of Africa, 
where the army of Varus had been joined; by Me- 
hy Scipio, and was formidable from the alhance 
of the king of Numidiz. . Patient of, thirſt, ban. 
rand, fatigue, Cato! led kis fainting... lowers 
e fandy deferts' of Barca. "Neither the 
 terrory of che whirlwind, nor the poiſonous: bite 
of "the, aſp, © could daunt boſon" that "was am- 
mated vich che icred, love of freedom, After! 8 
| us. march of thirty days 'throi the in- 
hoſpitable waſte,. he reached, with the remnant A 
his, dene companions, che Fr endhy Ego 
Urica, In the neighbourhood of that ciry, 
80 $i rejected the vfurpation of 8 80 
maintained the independence of fthe republic. Su⸗ 
perſtition might rely on che name ef, Scipio as Fa 
vincible ; in Africa; but reaſon,” AC G 8 
Juice of the cauſe which was conſecrmed 1 5 
en of Cato. | 
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ee 
Roſe bers U de- 
niatided bis woſt vigofous "Extrrions, his Mellgns 
wee: ſulpendeg by An unerpected event Which 
cireatened the moſt fatal cohfecuefices. Ment 
cg dan doe bf their 2 
2 of the" vickdribus W OY had” Already 
alartned' the Tafety of Italy. The nerves es 
pline Had been relaxed by the abſerice of Cæſar? 
a ie the plenty of che hururiant region [4 
Cipiia, thiey Uftened with diſguſt to the "tolls aer 
dangers of an African war. Their mut umts kes 
coſt the "Uiffiulties of che voyäge, and ekagge 
ratefthe flerceneſs of che fivage Eves of Nu 
reid.” On f fudden quitting, their ſtation, they 
advanceft BY rapid” and tufffultudbs fteps' Wend 
che Capital; they fejecked the counſck, and de 
ride the cifiliiands" of their” officers; trarplec 
oh thife hd had Been appointed to äffünge thaff 
diſcontents ; And in- eus chmôürs dende 
2 pry prefers of CH.. Alone indaurittd; [Amie 
. N ordered the Site 15 
if 6 be throw open for their ent, , 
22 in 1 4 ed of Mars Acended his tribu 
an \naleeredf countenaice.” HAN vob Homes? be 15 
The Iſcentibus ſolcllets diſplayec their ſeats, LOS | 
mig ute Gel Rur dmigt, he WAGs on che 1 
je + gas foils. "is bot full, "pled 
Rong) 
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Caſuz . chat after ſueh long ſervices you ſhould 
« at length enjoy repoſe: Lou demand your diſ- 
charge; I give it vou; and when' J habe tri- 
eren with aber deen 1 will oe e. he- 
* ſteving on you thoſe rewards which 1 have al- 
a promiſed you. The troops, who expeRt- 
"xd to be entreated, were aſtoniſhed at the ſea- 
-dinels with which their general conſented. o part 
wich them; their dejected Fountenances proclaim 
1 and their officers Picited 
the dictator not to treat with e e 
campanions of his yietories. Wich well-diflembled 
firmneſs Cæſar affected to reſiſt their medi 
and as he again addreſſed himſelf to rhe oops, he 
pronounced the word citizens, which, oppoſed to | 
"thi alen, vas conſidered by the military 45 
term uf reproach, and was ſuppoſed to- confirm - 
weir 4lidniſſion. - - With grief and Thame che muci- 
nous legions confeſſed the power of {diſcipline ; 
[with one voice they implored-their leader to reſtore 
them to his confidence, and to diſpoſe of their 
Frs. Alter 4 ſhort pauſe Ceſar conſented to par- 
don; and at the head of a veteran and obedient 
army he haſtened to redp in W fie the have 
Kit ao Ba PERS. TLEL 
Wich ſix legions. e chopkind horſe, about 
the middle of October, Cæſar embarked at Lilly- 
drum; em long and tem. 


uous 
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peſtagus paſſage; and with only three thouſand | 
_ infantry, and one hundred and fifty horſe, he 
himſelf landed near Adrumetum,. jp the face of a 
ſuperior enemy. He truſted to his own, genius 
and the terror of his name 3 and his adverſaries, 
alarmed and perplexed by the boldneſs and rapi- 
dity of his meaſures, followed with caution inſtead 
of attacking with vigour. In his march he ag- 


_ . - cepted..the ſubmiſſion of Ruſpina, and was re- 


£gived into Leptis; where he was ſoon after 
jained by the greateſt part of his fleet and army, 
which had eſcaped the ſtorm, and bad Reel for 
that harbour. 1 D 
The moſt, iuſtrious of the Romany, "ec: 
. had eſcaped from the defeat, . 
Pharſalia, had united themſelves at. Mdes z Mey 
ſtill, preſerved. the name and forms of the com- 
monwealth; and the councils of the ſenate were 
guided by the wiſdom and experience of Cato. 
The ſword: of the republic was placed in the hand 
of Scipio; and while with the ſtrength of the 
vader, his march was pregeded by Labienus, at 
by ſtrong and numerous cohorts of light infantry. 
Between Ruſpina and Leptis, Cæſar appears to 
have been ſuddenly attacked by Labienus; to have 
ſuffered ſame loſs, and to have extricated him- 


30 HISTORY OF ROME. 
ſelf by one of chole ſpirited” movements which 
diftinguiſh an enterpriſing and judicious command- 
He was however taught by this firſt eflay 
to reſpect the force of the enemy; he retired to 
his poſt behind. Ruſpina; and occupied the reſt- 
teſy ſpirits of his troops in ſecuring his camp from 
inſule, en ene works to Py 
Efe Wen experienced the advange of his pre- 
cautions: A war with "the king of 'Mavufitania 
wranſiently' diverted the forces of Numidia ; but 
at the head of forty thoufand legionaries and four 
thouſand horſe, Scipio had already joined the 
troops of Labienus, ravaged the adjacent edun- 
try, and menaced the camp of Czfar. From 
the humiliating operations of defenſive wur, Cæ- 
far Was again delivered by the arrival of two 
entire legions, and a thouſand lingers and archers. 
He immediately burſt the narrow Circle of his 
entrenehments, ſeized the heights about Ruſpina, 
afferted his former aſcendancy in a ſucceſsful ſkir-' 
miſh with the enemy, and threatened the ſiege 
ee ede, e en fg r gf 
and eſtabliſned his magazines. eee 
While the hoſtile armies „lantiy obſerved 
each otlierꝰs motions, Juba had repelled the in- 
vaſion of the king of Mauritania, and with the 
Nenn ruſhed to the ſupport of 
Scipio. 
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Deipio . The) zeal of the ninth anch tenth legions, 
he had embarked for Africa without ordem: 
iĩncreaſed the forces and reſtored the confilence 
of Cæſar. Near ſic months; had been already 
conſumed in deſultory actions: and to pfuyobe 
his enemy to a deciſive engagement, Cæſar fud- 
Jenly quitted his camp, and by a rapid march. 
inveſted Thapſus, a town which from its vicinity 
to: the ſta, and the ſecurity of nee 
eſteemed of the higheſt importance. nut 
Jo, ſuccour the faithful garriſon a Thapſus, 
Scipio and Juba had advanced with their combi- 
ned forces ; and Cæſar, after leaving two legions 
to guard his camp, determined to ſtake his hopes 
on a genetal action. But the mind of Scipio was 
oppreſſed by the fortune and renown of his adven⸗ 
fary;; be beheld himſelf! with terror oppoſed to the 
conqueror of Pompey; and the fears of che leader 
were communicated to the boſoms of his: ſallo w] 
ers Irxeſolute and deſponding, they ſhifteih their 
Tanks. and awaited with dejected countenantes the: 
fignal for battle. The veteraus of Ceſar: beheld 
_ and exulted: in; the figns of cheir diſtractiona their 
impatient clamours reproached the calm dourage 
of their chief n and Cæſar, to inſtame an ardour 
which he Mas no longer able to reſtrain catn- 
| manded his trumpets. to ſound, and at the head of 
* cavalry charged in perſon his trembling ene 
mies. | 15 


The 
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The ſquadrons of Numidia fled in diforder be- 
- followed by the cavalry of Scipio; atid his infan 


try, after a faint refiſtance, turned their backs, attd 
| fought their ſafety in flight: Tnſatiste of bloc, 
and regardleſs of the voice of their general, the 
diligence ; ten thouſand of the vanquiſhed were 
extended lifeleſs om the field; and it was nõt urteil 
fatigue had allayed the rage of the vidtors, that 
they oonſented to ſpare the ſuppliant ſurvivors- 
The obſtinacy of the garriſon of Thapfus re- 
ſiſted the furnmons of Cæſar, who, impatient of 
delay, leſt the reduction of it to his lieutenant 
Caius Rubellius, and preſſedd forwards to a con- 
queſt of greater importance. Within the walls of 
Utica, indifferent to his own life, Cato revolved 
im anxious ſuſpence the fortune of the republic: 
He was informed by the ſame meſſenger of the 
defeat of Scipio and the approach of Cæſar: He 
aſſembled the affrighted citizens, and endeavoured 
to revive their ardour in the cauſe of freedom. 
« If you are determined,” faid he, * to ſubmit 
te to the conqueror, I ſhall aſeribe your reſolu- 
ce tion to neceſſity; but if you ill intend to per- 
« ſevere. in the defence of your liberties, F offer 
ee myſelf as your leader in the glorious erifer- 
pre. Your affairs are neither deſperate; nor 


«cs 
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er ig the republic deſtitute of reſources ; Rome 
« has frequently emerged out of greater difficul- 
«, enemies of Cæſar; Spain has already revolted 
« to the ſons of Pompey; and Italy impati- 
« ently awaits the moment to throw off the yoke 
« which ſhe has borne with indignation.” He 
exhorted them to be inſtructed by the example 
of their adverſary himſelf; nor to decline in 
the vindication of their honour and their free- 
dom, thoſe toils and dangers which Czfar en- 
countered, with alacrity in the paths of guik 
and oppreſſion. The tranſient enthuſiaſm, which 
his eloquence kindled, was ſoon overwhelmed by 
a- ſenſe of their forlorn condition. Who are 
& we,” ſaid they, © and, to whom do we. refuſe 
« ſubmiſſion ? Is not Cæſar inveſted with the 
« authority, and ſupported by the forces, of the 
© Roman empire? Shall we. diſpute the poſſeſ- 
« ſion of Utica with him to whom Pompey and 
<«_ al his adherents abandoned Italy? And when 
tc the whole earth ſubmits to his yoke, ſhall we 
ce undertake the defence of the Roman liberty? 
Such were the inglorious refleQions of the Uti- 
cans ; who, to preſerve their, exiſtence were con- 
tent to drag the chain of deſpotiſm; and who 
. nn N embittered by 


| © Thei 


| cenſor was carly J inflrifted to fear ges th 


of inconſiderate ſeverity, and of forgetting "that 
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* The ir baſe delpiir fixed he wo, 4 Cao. 


2 cated in "the: een of a 1 F : yirtwous 
Emmonmwealth, the ICE, of the 7 7 0 
$ 
wi e 

"religion of his country and 
of 15 anceſtors ; and he prepared 10 meet. with 
Aacrity the mortal ſtröke Which diſmiſſed him 
from the inſulting | ſway of an bateful rival, 
The ſhort” reſpite which he allowed himſelf he aſ- 
fiduouſly employed 1 in facilitating che r of 
thoſe who were moſt obnoxious to 


risfied with the punctual diſcharge of ery dy, 
he upped with” his. uſual moderation Trl com- 
poſure, retired early from table, and, after a tho 
ſlumber, threw himſelf on his ſword : & The n noi 


of his fall confirmed the apprehenſions E of his 


friends; they ruſhed into his chamber, "and | found 
him on the floor, inſenſible, and welte tering in in his 
blood ; their pious cafe dreſſed "the wound$ but 

no ſootier” did he recover from "his Twoon, than 
he indignantly thruſt away the ates,” tore 
open his bowels, and inſtantiy expired. 

Thus Pendel in the 8 eighth year ” his 
age; Marcus Porcius- Cato, whoſe ruling paſ- 
ſion was a ſteady and ſincere attachment ie ue 
and freedom. In the indulgence of it he is accuſed 


true 
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true virtue is placed at an equal- diſtance from 
either extreme. But it muſt be remembered that 
his accuſers were a ſervile and degenerate race, 
ſunk in corruption, and impatient to ſubmit to the 
yoke of the conqueror. The effeminate citizens 
of Rome might arraign the Cynical moroſeneſs, or 
the timid Cicero might inſinuate the impolitic in- 
flexibility of Cato; but his penetration, judgment, 
and fortitude, extorted even the admiration of his 
enemies; and the magnanimity with which he em- 
braced death was worthy of the _ confliney with 
which he had lived. | 

As Cæſar rapidly advanced — Une, his 
| ſpeed was ſuſpended by the intelligence of the ſub- 
- "miffion of that city, and of the death of Cato. 
In his competition with Pompey, he had been 
ſtimulated by the thirſt of power and of glory; but 

his inyariable enmity to Cato was founded on the 
different gn and principles by which their 
ration e ee confirmed. Les ths r 
admired and regretted the fate of the vanquiſhed; 
and a mind more covetous of applauſe than ſuſ- 


_ . .ceptible of revenge, may vindicate from the ſuſ- 


picion of inſincerity the involuntary exclamation, 
O, Cato, I envy thee the glory of thy death, 
6 


. ec fie.“ »L e 0 


Vor. II. „ 5 The 
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midia ſunk into the condition of 4 Roman pro- 
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Thi deaths of Scipio and Fuba,/who' turned 


 thiir Reds dgaliift Mar be bolb/hk/Gnilnguitied 
the flames of war in Africa; the kingdom ef Nu- 


vince; and the victor, embarking at Utica, aſter 
Viſiting in his | paſſage the | iſland of Sardinia, 
landed in Italy. The obſequious ſenate erywded 
to meet him ) conferred | on him the Stle of 
dlictator for ten years, and united with it the in- 


quiſitorial powers of cenſor. New honouts were 15 


invented and beſtowed by the adulation of that 
ſervile aſſembly: The example of Camillus might 
juſtify: the claim of the conqueror of Gaul to 
Die hits hooks 3 but the dignity of che conſuls 
was obſcured by the golden chair which aoſe 
next the ſeats of thoſe magiſtrates; and the ſacted 
honours of a demi-god were impiouſly proftitited | 
0 the ſucceſsful uſurper of his country's freedom. 
The mind of Cæſar ſeems to have been in- 
able of ſuſtaining with becoming toderation 
the tide of fortune; and in accepting the diſtinc- 
tions offered to him, his vanity degraded thoſe a- 
bilities which muſt have excorted the homage of 
mankind. In his addreſs to the citisens of Rome, 
he aſſumed the language of a maſter ; and though 
his thirſt of popularity allowed him not to tread 
the ſanguinary paths of Sylla, yet his ſentiments 


plainly revealed the conſciouſneſs of his own power, 


1 f and 
0 * * 
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HIGTOR Fe H Fg _ # ; 
ard his reſglutign. fp main et go man, 
eich Bo FADING. chat Fx — 2 favour. of my, 
*, fiuatigns, | ſhall indulge myſelf, in thoſe 
ti gts of ſeverity which I have cenſured in others ;, 
ohe mere my., fortunes. adyance, the more 1 
S. will endeaygus; to uſe them properly: My. 
Se objeR,;, while, I ſtrovg to riſe above. Mp 

enemies, Was to ſecure myſelf a Geuation in 
<<. which. I might, exerciſe virtue with dignity and 
* taſty ; and I Mall. not now imitate the ex- 
©. mples which I wyſelf have often condemned, 
4 nor fully; the fplendous of my victories doch 
Fimproper uſe of my power. r. 

35, .As the favours.of fortune are won by vigour, 
6 lo dhey are areſerved by. moderation, and ſhould 
he moſt carefully. gparded; by thoſe ho enjoy 
at S269 them. I coyet ſincere af- 

<< lecdion andi genuise praiſe; not the adulation 
«< chat ſprings, from. fear and hatred. Theſe are 
mer ſerious. thoughts confirmed on reflection. 
and yqu thall-Gnd.me governed: by, them in all 
ether actions f my. liſe. 1 do not meag to be 
aur lotd or your tyrant, hut your chief and 
«. your leedder : When. the, Rate ſhall have, ge- 
«caſion for ray: authority, vou {ball find in me a 
Ladlictstor and n conſul; but on ordinary, occa- 


dy ſig, no More than a priynte man. 
«1 have ſpared many who were repeatedly 5 in 
TIE] 0 0 2 e arms 


. 
1 
[ 
h 
| 


| brance of the height from whichhe::had fallen, | 
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te arms againſt me; 1 have füt my ears to in” | 
«<>fotrmdtions'of the Hidden deſighs Gf öthers and“ 
« have deſtroyed all letters nd piers Which codld = 
«eat to the diſcoveryof my enemies To moſt 
« of you I can have no Teſenttnent/ ard Ide not 
c elne to raiſe *proſecutions' sgalnſt cheſe wh 
Tame aal they have incurred” my diſpleaſure. 

«© Live," therefore, with me from this dme for- 
« ward in confidence as children with their father. 
* ]/ reſerve to myſelf the power of puniſhing''the 


s guilty, when Juſtice requires j but ill protect 


ce the innocent, and reward the deſerving. Ut“ 
Such was the memorable addreſs of Car to 
che citizens of Rome; and though the multicdde, 


enamoured of public ſpectacles und entertiintnents, 


adored the hand that nouriſhed mem in idlenef 
and luxury, yet the ſenate; conſcibus'6F their r. 
mer irriportance, Could not help abhöring in- ſe- 


ceret the uſurper whom they condeſcended to on- 
ciliate by the moſt abject flattery: Even Cicero 


felt the humiliation of his condition; the favouref 
Cæſar could not eraſe from his mind the remem 


Atticus. «What: ſhall I. do in times like theſe? 
« books cannot always amuſe me: I go into 


r company, affect to be eker anch langt th 


« conceal my. ſorrow.” t 891 tu £4507 12 2 4 
wo eee os. Au However 
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| Toweyer the civil adminiſtration of Cafarmight 
be arraigned, his; kill, his courage, and bis for- 
tune in war muſt have been univerſally acknow- 
ledged: Twelve years, af ſucceſſive. victory juſti- 
fled his claim to every martial honour which his 
_ country) eould beſtow: The ſolemn proceſſion was 
adorned by the ſpoils. and captives of the nations 
that he had conquered and four times as he aſ- 
- cended/in;triumphal. pomp the capitol, the joy and 
vonder of che applauding multitude proclaimed the 
renown f his atchievements in Gaul, in Egypt, 
in Aſia and in Africa. Vet he prudently forbore to 
inſult the miſery of his country by any alluſion to 
the guilty fields of -Pharſaliz or Thapſus: It was 
due. of the wee to divert the minds of the 
— eee e the hunt- 
ing of wild beaſts, combats: of gladiators, and naval 
engagements, were celebrated with unuſual magni- 
ficence ; and the: fidelity of the army, and the ac- 
cClamations enen were RR 00 li- 


Dee non Agio och 


» cAdnbiititheiipplinſe; of pod; ah dle 
eee . that his power was far from being 
firmly eſtabliſhed; the ſons of Pompey, in Spain, 
ſtill rejected his authority; and at the head of a 
numerous and veteran army, threatened to avenge 
the fate of their father. To encounter the grow- 


EI - ing 
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Ing dige, 'a ſhort time after his tYhumph; Cx 
in took the field. Hts rapid — 5 from 
255 to Saguntüm revived the hopes of his 
friends, and confoutidtd' the deſigns of his ene - 
mies; the walls of Ulia had been already ſhaken 
by the engines of the elder Pompey; but on the 
approach of Cæſar he abandoned the prey, joined 
the forces of his brother Sextus, und in the 
plains of Munda erected again che ftandard of the 
republic, and prepared 0 n r ory . 
minion of Rome. 125 
Confiding ih Wee d and 
impatient to extiriguiſh. the flames of 
civil difcord, Cæſar ruſned to the encounter. The 
troops of Pompey were chiefly com̃poſed of the 
veterans Who had ſerved under Petreius und Afra- 
nius, and who could not hope to 1 
cond time the cleniency of their adverſary; their 
valour was guided by the {kill and experience of 
Labienys: The legion of Cæſar fhrunk from the 
united efforts of rage and deſpair, and during a 
few moments the fame and perſon of their leader 
appeated irretrievably Joſt; As he flet/ to the 
| poſt of danger, he indignantliy exclaimed; Since 
you are determined to deliver your general to 
boys, this ſhall be the laſt day of my life, and 
; 0 of your ſervices. His voice eee re- 
vived the fainting ſpirits of His foldiers ; ſhame 
"pp 


ee 
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ſupplied the place of courage and before che cloſe 
| of day, their hongur was retrieved, and the autho- 
rity af their general eſtabliſhed, by the Nlaughter 
of thirty thouſand of their adverſaries. #4 
In the field of battle Labienus had found an ho- 
nourable death; and the flight of Cnæus Pompey 
ſeryed only to protract a few weeks a miſerable and 
inglarious exiſtence; he was purſued, taken, and 
fain by Quiatus Didius, the admiral of Cæſar. His 
brother Sextus with better fortune eſcaped to the 
Celtiberian mountains, to deplore in thoſe ſolitary 
family. i 166 y : 7 | 
On the victory of Munda were founded the 
confidence and deſtruction of Cæſar. Corrupted by 
his fortune, or raiſed above diſſimulation, 15 ar- 
rogance trampled on the feelings and prejudices of 
| the citizens of Rome: He preſumed to diſplay in 
guilty triumph his new laurels ; but the riſing mur- 
murs,; even of his own ſoldiers, accuſed the in- 
vidious proceſſion which expoſed amongſt the tro- 
phies af victory, the image of the ſon of Pompey 
the Great: Let this inſult was ſoon forgotten in an 
- injury more daring and more general. From the 
expulſion of the Tarquins, the diadem had been 


abhorred by the Romans as the odious enſign of 5 


royalty; pet, on a facred feſtival, the confi- 
dential hand of Mark Antony had proffered to the 
C0 4 acceptance 
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accepjange-of Cæſar this deteſted mark of regal 
power. It was faintly rejected; and that free and 
unanimous acclamations of the multitude prochaim- 
ed their hatred of kingiy (way; Diſguſtetl by their 
unwelcome applauſe, the dictator retired n ſilence 
and conſcious that the eſteem of mankind could 


only be retained by a ſeries of fucceſsful and ſplen 
did ate hievements, he prepared to extort in t 
pre er ps E . hack: en 
in the capital. 1 $ÞA to 436; 9351-940 yo 
His vaſt and unbounded genius me ved 
prizes: To drain the eee marſh, a an 15 
menſe tract of unhealthy ground, the peſtiferous 
vapours of which ſtill infect the air of Italy; to 
conſtruct à ſafe and capacious harbour at Oſtia; 
to render the Tiber navigable to Rome; to Per. 
forate the Appennines; and to connect by a wide 
and ſolid road the Hadriatic ſea with the capital. 
But the thirſt of martial glory was ſtill the ruling 
paſſion of Cæſar: He had aſſembled a numetous 
army in Macedonia; and it was his intention after 
chaſtiſing the Dacians, who had preſumed to vi- 
olate the Roman territory, to invade Parthia, to 
avenge the fate of Craſſus, and aſſert the majeſty 
of Rome. Thence penetrating through Hyrcania, 
and ſubjecting the tribes which inhabited tho coaſts 
of the Calpian ſea, he <ebgned to traverſe mount 
8 Caucaſus, 
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Caucaſus, and to putſue his victorious career 
through Scythia, through rern 
the frontigrs: of Italy. % c 
While che mind of alis dadulged- e (ſpirit 
illuſion, and erected his vifionary trophies om the 
banks of the Tigris, his power and his life already 
been bent, but not cruſned by the tempeſt of 
military violence; their indignation was revived 
by the late offer of Mark Antony: It could no 
longer be concealed that Cæſar aſpired to the 
crown; the obſequious augurs had pronounced 
king; and though Italy and the capital were to be 
exempted from the odious ſpectacle, it was ex- 
pected that a decree of the ſenate would authorize 
him to diſplay the enſigns of royalty in his pro- 
greſs through the proſtrate provinces. | [Oats are” 
A lively ſenſe of this laſt inſult to expiring free 
dom, romed from their inactivity an illuſtrious! 
band of Romans, whoſe haughty ſpirits had ill- 
brooked the imperious ſway of Cæſar, and who now: 
devoted their lives to the deſtruction of the uſurper. 
That thoſe who: had eſcaped from Pharſalia, from 
Thapſus, and from Munda, ſhould be impatient 
to avengt in the blood of the victor the fate of 
their ſlaughitered aſſociates, was neither extraordi- 
nary nor aſtoniſning: But ſome ſurprize may 
chock a . be 
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be excited in finding among the conſpirators thoſe 
who in the civil war had followed with alacrity the 
| ftandard of Cæſar; had fupported his pretenſions 
by their arms, and had been adorned with wealth 
and honours by his gratitude. Trebonius and 
Decimus Brutus had eminently difplayed their 
zeal and abilities in the reduction of Marſeilles ; 
white the former preſſed the ſiege by land, che 
Inter wth an inferior fleet had triumphed at fea; 
and in the arrangement for the adminiftration of 
che commonwealth, during the propoſed abſence 
of the diftator, he had been placed the ſecond:in 
Futceſhon for the conſulſnip. Both entered with 
ardour into a defign which was founded on the 
death of him whom they had long loved and ad- 
"mired. Yet it muſt be remembered, that in his 
tector of the people; that he had affected to arm 
in defence of the violated laws, and the ſacred 
perſons of the tribunes. No ſooner did he openly 
avow his intention to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment, than he awakened the jealouſy and en- 
ſuied the hatred of all who, from the luſtre of 
extraction or genius, could aſpire to political im- 
portance ; or who, from principle or education, 
revered the authority of the fenate and dr 

a conſtitution of the republiee. 
Bumong theses the moſt conſpicuous were deen 
| Brutus 
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Brutus and Caius Caſſius, who jointly exerciſed 
with rigid and impartial juſtice the office of præ- 
tors of Rome. Brutus was the nephew of Cato, 

by his ſiſter Servilia; but Servilia had ſcorned 
to imitate the ſtrièt Virtues of her brother; her 
contempt of chaſtity, and her connexion with 
Cæſar, had provoked the ſcandal of Rome; and 
above diſguiſe, ſne avowed the object of her li- 
eentious defires, and 'gloried in the infamy of her 
eonduct. Her hufband had been aſſociated in the 
hopes, and involved in the ruin of the party of 
Marius; and the early years of Marcus Brutus were 
committed to the ſtern tuition of his uncle Cato: 
By his care he was trained in the ſtudy of polite 
Hrerature,” of eloquence, and of philoſophy; and 
from him he had imbibed the moſt Juſt notions of 
the dignity of human nature, an ardent love of 
freedom, and a magnanimous diſdain for life. His 
father had been executed by the connivance: at 
leaſt, if not by the command of Pompey ; and 
the fllial piety of the ſon was diſplayed in the re- 
ſentment which he cheriſhed againſt that leader. 
In the proſperous fortunes of Pompey, Brutus had 
never condeſcended to ſpeak to, or ſalute him; 
but no ſooner were the banners of civil diſcord un- 
furled, than he facrificed his private revenge to. the 
public good; and followed the ſtandard of the 
b en * he deteſted, but whoſe party 
he 
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i ects; With e dif 
field of Pharſalia. Amidſt the — 2 


che mind of Cæfär was fill anxious to greſerve.the 
fon of Servilia; and . betrayed at 


Bram to. che amgrows inter- 
18 e and Servila. The, fuppo- 
ſition is weakened, if not deſtroyed, by an appeal 
to their murual ages; Cefar was- in his Hiſty-fonth, 
and Brutus his forty-firſt year; nor is it probable. 
that the former had aſcended the gwlty bed of 
Servilia before he had attained, the age of fiſteen. 
Yer grateful to, the affe&tion. gf the. mother, he 
watched with tender ſolicitude over the fortunes 
of che ſon. He had appointed him to, che gp 
vernment of  Cilalpine. Gaul, and preferred him to 
the : dignity | of prætor of - -Rome,. Jet every fas 
Vour 1 poiſoned by the. laplesß chm of the. 
donor. His admiration af Cato; his, marge mich 
RR the daughter of, that virtuous patriot; the 
fame of his namelake,, who. had delivered Rome 
from the iron rule of the Tarquinsz the ſanſe of 
by, Own ſeryile condition ; but, above all. the inju- ; 
which | had been offered to his country, 0g in- 
eech to che Nee Brutus; he bluſhed at his 
own ignominious patience ; and his indignation 
was inflamed, and his reſolution confirmed, by the 


converſation 
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converſation and nit ſentiments of Cain 
Cas. Sf bas i n UE VE | 

end Cate Wa BLEED from Ge: of the 
moſt ancient and Hotrourable miles G e re- 
public," Act was eatly diftinguiſhed for his high 
and deterttühed ſpirit-. Whilſt yet a boy, and 
when Sylla was at the helght of his Power, he had 
ſtruck tlie ſon of the dictatör for Nn Fry that 
e his father*was the maſter of the 5 people.” 


The tutor 6f young Sylla complained of the inſult 
ro Pompey; and Catus on being queſtioned by the 
latter, boldly replied, © Let him repeat the words, 2 
= « And 1 Will rike him again in this preſence.” 
His wit, his learning, and his temperance, were 
| univerſally acknowledged” and eſteemed ; I; and his his 


conflicts wich the Parthians, In the ci 
ment of the civil war, he Had conducted the ſqua- 
drons of "Syria to the ſupport of Pompey; and 
even der M unhappy ff of the latter; had pro- 
je&ed che deſtruction of the victor, who avoided. 
. the ſnare, by landing on the oppoſite” de of che 

Cydnus from that on which he was expected. Dif- 
appointed in his deſign, Caſlus tad u pended al 
further oppoſition, and retired to Rome; Where. 
his marriage with Tertulla, the ſiſter of Brin, 


had frengrhened the bonds of plc, 
of domeſtic, union.” Sy astro IV. 
„ „fru NERLLON 29M Sl 


latter with an inferior fleet had triumphed at fea; 
And an the arratigement for the ademinittration of 
une cdmmerrwealch, during the propoſed zbſence 
ef che diftator, he had been placed the ſecond'in 
Futceſhon for the conſulſhip. Both entered with 
ardour into a defign which was founded on the 


death of him whom they had long loved and ad- 


"mired. Tet it muſt be remembered, that in his 

tector of the people; that he had affected to arm 
in deſence of the violated laws, and the ſacred 
perſons of the tribunes. No ſooner did he openly 


avom his intention to ſubvert the eſtabliſned go- 


extraction or genius, could aſpire to political im- 
Portance; or who, from principle or education, 
revered the authority of the ſenate * 1 
conſtitution of the republic, 7 ata 4k 

ee the rt conſpiewous were Mayen 


Brutus 
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certious defiren, and gloried in tlie infamy of her 
conduct Her hufband had! been altociated in the 
hopes; and involved in the ruin of the party of 


Marius; and the early years of Marcus Brutus were 15 


committed to the ſtern tuition of his uncle Cato: 
By his eare he was trained in the ſtudy of polite 
leerature, of eloquence, and of philoſophy ; and 
from him he had imbibed the moſt juſt notions of 
the dignity of human nature, an ardent love of 


freedom, and a magnanimous diſdain for life. His 
father had been executed by the connivance at 


leaſt, if not by the command of Pompey ; and 
the filial piety of the ſon was difplayed in the re- 
ſentiment” Which he cheriſhed" againſt that leader, 
In the proſperous fortunes of Pompey, Brutus had 
never condeſcended to ſpeak to, or ſahite him; 
but no ſooner were the banners of civil diſcord un- 
furled, than he ſacrificed his private revenge to. the 
public good; and followed the ſtandard of the 
eee e deteſted, W 
lle 
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8e , and the. j the. concern, he betrayed at 
1 wales exprefled..at his 
chorize, the. poprlar opinign which | 
me gong of Brutus to the amgrous inter- 
berween Cæfir and, Servilia. The, ſuppo- 
dien is 4 — 5 if, not deſtroyed, by an appeal 
II 2ges 3. Celar, was in his fifty-ſixth, 
2 Brurus his forth ird year : ber i. je, probable. 

| tas the one: bud aſcended the ;gwilty bed, of 
Servilia gre AE ee. 
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ger and his glory; yet confidence could be merited 
alone by the proof of reſolution. In ſecret ſhe in- 
flicted on her-thigh, a. deep and dangerous voundz 
' ſhe long bore the pain with . 3 
| and, when, at Jaſt ſhe diſcloſed che deed to her 

aſtoniſhed conſort, 7 Learn, from, this, ſaid gh 
chat dhe wife, of Brutus, andthe daughter, 

V Cato, is not umrorthy of Jour confidence,” 
Her: extorted the important, ſecret; 
and if the prudence of Brutus may be arraigne 
by the arrogance of man, che fidelity of Porcia 
may. viaditate the conſtancy of woman. 7 WT 
Yet the utmoſt caution of the conſpirators could 
not entirely elude ſuſpicion; The rumqur of 4 
deſign againſt the life of Cæſar was already ci 
culated- through the capital; Te had even reaches 
the ears of the dictator; but he was fortified againf 

the admonitions 0 of his friends by a confidence in 
| his own. fortune, by a contempt | for his enemies, | 

| and by. an indifference , to danger j He conſidered ; 
life, as unworthy his care if it; was ever to. be 365 
| companied. by diſtruſt; and in a familiar conver- 
ſation at the houſe of Lepidus, the nigbt befurg 
bis aſſaſſination, had maintained that death to/ 'be 
the moſt eligible 1 which was leaſt expected. 

If we could truſt to the pages of Sberonüs, 
che portents and prodigies which predicted the des 

e of Cæfar were neith. . low nor doubt ul; 
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Some horſes, which on his croſſing the Rubicon 
he had conſecrated and turned looſe to graze, ab- 
ſtained from food, and wept plentifully ; a wren 
which had flown” into Potnpey's Renate - houſe 
with a ſprig of laurel, was purſued and torn to 
pieces there by a number of other birds; the 
numbers of Calphurnia had been broken by a 
viſion which preſented” the murder of her 'huſ 
band ; groans had been heard in the filence of the 
might; armies had been ſeen to combat in the 
| air; and at a ſolemn facrifice, the appearance of 
V 
icious, 
" "Had Cefar deigned to have conſulted his bo. 
ſom, and eſtimated the ſpirit of his fellow ci- 
tizens from his own, he would have diſcovered 
by figns leſs ambiguous his approaching fate. He 
| had invaded the laws, and infulted the feelings of 


| his country; and. as long as a ſpark of Roman 


patriotiſm remained, he could neither expeRt nor 
hope for ſafety. But the voice of -reaſon had 
yielded to the inſinuations of flattery ; and he rea- 
dily liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of a courtly train, 
who repreſented his fortune erected on an height 
which mocked the feeble attempts of revenge or | 


_ ambition, 
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To catations 1 7 Decimus Brutus: | 


inſididus 
«© Will you” adfoi durn the "Roman ſenate unfit the 
ce © wiſe of . has 5 r Auſpicious dreams wy 


2%. 1 


pride, "and overwhelmed the reluctance of. the 
diftator ; he reſumed his wonted ſpirit, and with 
4 ſteady ſtep, amidſt a ſuppliant multitude, ad- 
vanced to meet his fate. 

The conſpirators themſelves had not been Wat 
out their ſhare of alarm and anxiety ; they tot- 
tered on the Brink of diſcovery; As Brutus and 
Cain, in the capacity of prætors, adminiſtered 
Juſtice NX che F au, they were accoſted by 


«& whith "You have. in” view may ſucceed; but 
«" id delay. The expreſſion ſufficiently ap- 
priſed chem that the conſpiracy was known; and 
While they deliberated on what meaſures they 
| ſhould purſue, "their hopes were /reyived by the 
welcome Wetten that Caeſar was proceeding 
to the ſenate. They haſtened to aſſume their ſeats 
in that alſembly; and while they awaited the arti-, 
val of the deſtined victim, the fortitude of Biocus 
was again affailed by intelligence of the indiſpo- 
tion of Porcia. As the moment of entetpriſe ap- 
g proached, the fears of her ſex had prevailed; her 
| ſpirit had yielded to the agitation of her mint; 
and ſhe had been conveyed, without ſenſe or mo- 
Ver. 8 D 4 a tion 
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tion, in the arms of her arendanty to her apart- | 


ment, 
Thi feelings of the Iuſband were falpended by 
the duties of the patriot; and the affliction of 
Brutus was interrupted: by the entrance of Cæſar. 
Yet the conſpirators could not obſerve without 
emotion the latter in earneſt converſation with 
Popilius Lænas; and their looks admoniſhed each 
| Other, «that it would be better to die by their own 
ae chan to fall into the power of their ene- 
« my.” Their apprehenſions were diſſipated by 
the ſmile of Lænas; and, conſeious of the danger 
of delay, they determined on the immediate ene · 
cution of their enterpriſe. 
- As the dictator a+ bis bbc ve: 
deſtal of the ſtatue of Pompey, he. was arreſted 
by the ſuppliant poſture of Tullius Cimber, - who 
intreated the pardon of his brother ; while Cæſar 
reſiſted the folicitations of Cimber, he received 
in his neck the dagger of Caſea. He ſtarted from 
his ſeat, and turned to ſeize the aſſaſſin; thirty 
daggers glittered before his eyes; yet, unarmed 
and unaffiſted, he ſtill ſtood at bay, and like a lion 
| ruſhed upon his hunters, when he beheld- amidft - 
the aſſailants the countenance of his beloved Bru- 
tus; © Art thou too there? was the ſhort excla- 
mation, which might reproach: his own credulity, 
or the ingratitude of Brutus. He inſtantly aban- 


' 
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doe all farther” reflttance; and covering lis 
knees with his robe; thathe might fall with greatet 
decency, ſunk 7 with twenty-three wounds: 
The ſtatue of Potripey was ſpritivied” With his 
blood; nor did ſuperſtition fail to obſerve; thar 
le t laſt expired” before the image of that rival 
whom” he” had betrafed, oppreſſed, and ſatrificed 
to his ambition: 
Thus periſted Calus Julius Catit, hole chas - 
rafter” muſt only” expoſe the feeble pen that” at- 
wy ag it, and whoſe genius, powerful and ſubs 
dars beyond the reach of obſervation. Yet 
957 we cute ty of the reader a faint and imper- 
ſtet ſKetell may not be entirely” unatce ptable: He 
Was tall, fair! and of a vigorbus conſtitution; atid 
in the care of his perſon had incurred the impu- 
tation of effeminacy; but even his enemies could 
not deny him e vittues: of a ſoldier and a ge. 
neral, of an 6ritbr and a ſtate man. In riding, 
in throwing the javelin, and i in all martial exer- 
_ ciſes, he acquitted himſelf with wonderful dex- 
terity. He was provident in council, rapid in 
execution, and intrepid in action. He poſſeſſed 
beyond all other commanders the ſingular faculty 
of attaching to himſelf the eſteem and affection of 
his ſoldiers; and though in the moments of peace 
he indulged them in every pleaſure, in war he ex- 
Qed from them the ſevereſt diſcipline. In the 
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| opinion of Quintilian he ſpoke with the ſame force 
with which he fought ; and had he devoted him- 
ſelf to the bar, would alone have been capable 
of rivalling Cicero: The purity and elegance of 
his Commentaries have commanded the approba- 
tion of Cicero, and the admiration of poſterity at the 
diſtance of eighteen centuries. In his capacity of 
dictator he reformed the Roman year, encouraged 
population, and endeavoured to check the pro- 
greſs of luxury; in private life he was polite, ge- 
nerous, and ſincere; faithful to his friends, and 
liberal to his dependants. But above all, in a 
fierce and ſanguinary age, when the minds of men 
were inflamed by the rage of faction, he was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his admirable clemency and huma- 
nity ; and the enemies whom he frequently van- 
quiſhed and diſmiſſed muſt have reluctantly con- 
feſſed, could the republic have endured the yoke 
of a maſter, he beſt n 
Roman world, | 
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| | Chapter the Thirty-Seventh. 

CONDUCT or THE CONSPIRATORS. — THEY POSSESS 
- THEMSELVES. OF THE CAPITAL. — STATE OF PARTIES 
Ax ROME, — MEASURES OF ANTONY. —ACTS OF c 
SAR CONFIRMED. — INTERVIEW BETWEEN ANTONY 
AND LEPIDUS, AND BRUTUS AND CASSIUS,—WILL AND 
FUNERAL or C/ESAR.—TUMULT OF THE POPULACE.— 

. THE CONSPIRATORS LEAVE ROME.—ANTONY INGRA- 
' TIATES HIMSELF WITH THE VETERANS,—NEGOCIATES 
WITH SEXTUS POMPEY,—OBTAINS- FOR HIMSELF THE 
* PROVINCE OF MACEDONIA, AND THAT OF SYRIA FOR 
DOLABELLA. — OCTAVIUS ARRIVES AT ROME. — DIE» 

| FERS WITH ANTONY.—HE IS SUPPORTED BY CICERO- 
—SEDITION OF THE TROOPS. — ANTONY QUITS ROME 

| TO, POSSESS HIMSELF OF CISALPINE GAUL. INVESTS 
_ DECIMUS BRUTUS IN MUTINA. — ACTIONS BEFORE 
THAT CITY. — DEATHS OF THE CONSULS HIRTIUS 

| AND PANSA. — FLIGHT OF ANTONY TOWARDS THE 
ALPS.—SUCCESS OF MARCUS BRUTUS IN MACEDONIA. 
Lor CASSIUS IN SYRIA. — FATE or DOLABELLA, — 
' ANTONY is JOINED BY THE. ARMIES Or GAUL AND 
/ SPAIN. — OCTAVIUS is MADE CONSUL. — 1$ DISCON-= 
\ TENTED WITH THE SENATE, — HIS INTERVIEW WITH 


1 ä DIO © i ANTONY 
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| ANTQNY AND LUS. N - TRIUMVIRATE.—EDICT 


or PROSCRIPTIQN, — DEATH or MARCUS TULLIVUS 
CICERO, ; 


„ x , : e 

v. e. 19. THE grole which extinguiſhed the 
authority and life of Cæſar, was beheld in ſilent 
aſtoniſnment by the ſenate; was applauded as the 


ct of patriotiſm and Roman virtue by Cicero; 


but was received with ſecret diſapprobation by the 
people, who forgot che uſurpation, and remem- 
bered only the indulgence and liberalit7 of che 
dictator. After a feeble and unſucceſsful attempt 
t9 Wimate the multitude by . the ſacred r 


erenues of which they had ſecured by a numerous 
band of gladiators, and awaited with patient vigi- 
lance the conſequences of their own daring deed, 
Antony was already in the poſſeſſion of the en - 
8 figns of the conſulſhip ; and Dolabella, who had 
been nominated to fucceed to that dignity on the 
departure of Cæſar, ſeized, on the intelligence of his 
death, the vacant chair. Hirtius and Panſa, who 
had ſhared, the fayour. and confidence of the late 
dictator, were conſuls elect; and for the following 
year that important office was deſtined ro Pecimus 


Brutus and Lucius Munatius Plancus; In the ſu- 
burbs, 8 a man of mean 
capacity 
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capacity but profligate diſpoſition, and who had 
een appointed to the government of Spain, com- 
manded a veteran legion; and poſſeſſed of the only 
military force in Italy, wanted but reſolution and 
ee ee ee 
en. 8 

While Antony, rather aſtoniſhed chan diſmayed, 
obſerved in filence, or fomented in ſecret, the dif- 
contents of the people, his colleague, Dolabella, 
yielded to the natural impetuoſity or levity of his 
temper; by aſſuming an office, which had been 
allotted him by the ſingle voice of Cæſar, he had 
dictator; yet in an addreſs to the ſenate the in- 
_ veighed againſt the memory of the tyrant, cele- 
brated the virtues of Brutus and Caſſius, and moved 
that the reſtorers of their country's freedom ſhould 
be invited to aſſume their ſeats-in the grand coun- 
eil of the republic. Encouraged by the ayowed 
approbation of the conſul, Brutus and Caſſius de- 
feended from the Capitol, enjoyed the free ap- 
plauſe of the ſenate, but were liſtened to with leſs 
partiality by the people. Their propofal to ſuſ- 
pend the proſecution, anddecree the recall of Sex- 
tus Pompey, the illuſtrious ſurvivor of a noble 
family which had been facrificed in the defence of 
ference ; and the conſpirators, convinced that they 
| Dd 4 could 
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could neither depend on the ſupport nor the mo- 
deration of the multitude, retired 2 ina 
Mt Ln, ere oat 
The interval which had been denn by the : 
Wee in a vain attempt to conciliate the af- 
fections of the people, was employed by Antony 
with greater ſucceſs and dexterity. Emerging 
from his pleaſures, he prepared for the approach- 
ing conteſt with vigour and intrepidity. His 
guilty alliance with Lepidus was revealed by his 
permitting the latter to oecupy the vacant dignity 
of fupreme-pontiff; his contempt of the conſtitu- 
tion was proclaimed by ſeizing che public treaſure 
which the late dictator had depoſited in the temple 
of Ops; he ſilently ſummoned to che capital the 
veterans who had conquered under the ſtandard, 
and were attached to the memory of Cæſar; and 
he induſtriouſly inflamed the minds of the multi- 
tude, and artfully 1 cheir CINE to his 
-own.adyantage. |: | TH $251 46h): 
Strong Weesen G2. n cs: 
NEW he ventured more openly to diſcloſe his ſen- 
timents; in the ſenate he combated with: addreſs 
and gloquence:a motion which had been made to 
reſeind the acts, and condemn the memory of 
Ceſar: If you declare, conſeript -fathers,? ſaid 
he, © the late diftator a tyrant; if you impeach 
0 the, lawiuinek of his COATED reflect for 
ea? @ moment 


„ a moment on the ſcenes of confuſion which 

 * giſtrates, the provinces without governors, "and | 

e the armies without commanders; ſince all our 
er derived from Cæſar alone. fon ; ate infearits 


to theſe conſiderations," let your own danger in- 


« ſtruct you. Will the veterans, do you think, 
«| who have not yet laid down their arms, and of 
« whom: thouſands are aſſembled in the capital; 
6 vill they ſuffer themſelves tamely to be ſtripped 
of the grants which they have merited by their 
1 mours already menace the authors of our pre- 
s ſent diſtrefſes; and will they, do you imagine; 
&: behold-with'patience'the body of their favourite 
tc leader dragged with ignominy through the ſtreets 
* of Rome? The powerful motives of intereſt 
and fear avere felt and acknowledged by the ſenate; 
the acts of Cæſar were ratified; yet the danger 
of che conceſſion did not eſcape the penetration 
of Cicero ** The -tyrant;” ſays he, in à letter 
to Atticus, “is no more; but the tyranny ſtill 
4 ſubſiſts; we expreſs great joy at his death; yet 
te at the ſame time we confirm all his ordinances,” 
While Antony defended the fame and authority 


of Cæſar, he ſtill affected to reſpect the ſufety bf 


Brutus and Caſſius. The ſame decree which con- 


. N 


lemn ſilence the awful ſpeQuaale;.. 
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firmed che afts of the late dictator, prohibited all 
proſecutions on account of his death. The con- 


| ſpirators were again invited from the capitol; and 
the entertainment which they accepted from An- 
tony and Lepidus, ee the plodge 1 
their mutual confidence and friendſhip- 


Tbe deceitful calm was of ſhort e 10 
ambition of Antony, inſtead of being ſatisfied, was 
inflamed. by ſucceſs ; the grandeur, and not the fate 


of the dictator, was continually before his eyes. He 


Prevailed on the ſenate to ſuffer the private teſta- 
ment of Cedar to be read to the people; and 

that his funeral ſhould be ſolemnized at the pub- 
lie expence. On à purple couch, glittering with 
gold, the body of Cæſar was displayed te the 
ſurrounding multitude, who contemplated in ſoa 
Their atten- 
gon was recalled from the mournful object by de 
preſence of Antony, he pronounced with a'loud 
but broken voice the will of Cæſar: It be - 
gueathed his patrimonial eſtate, with his name, to 
Octavius, the grandſon of his ſiſter Julia aud in 
eſe of his death, it was to paſs to Decimus Brus 


$8: It apptopriated his ſtately gardens um the 


banks of the Tiber to the amuſements of the Ro- 
man people; and it difplayed his conſtant regard 
to their intereſts by the ily: of n nailed 
A; b N DR 31591 
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While, che boſams of his hearers yet. 
Vith gratitude, their paſſions were inflamed by u 
arts and eloquence of Antony. As he pointed . to 
the mangled corpſe of che conqueror of Gaul, he 
recalled to their minds his illuſtrious deſcent, his 
vnequalled abilities, and unrivalled. atchievements: 
in lively colours he painted his clemency, his libe- 
_ Blity, and his magnanimity: ( Yet all theſe? 
exclaimed he, could not fave him from. tha 
« daggers of the envious and the ungrateful ;; his 
« body deformed with wounds, and his grey hairg 
te clotted with blood, are now expoſed in that 
5 « Forum which he has ſo often adorned with his 
« © triumphs; and near that roſtrum from which he 
has ſo often captiyated che en of WO 
his eloquence.”. 


The expectations of Antony were r e — BG | 


the rage of the impetuous multitude ; their looks, 
their geſtures, and ſanguinary mgnages, proclaimed 


their deadly intentions: They, diſperſed them: 


2 ſelves in frantic. troops through, the ſtreets ; com: 


capſpirators ; maſſacred all whom they ſuſpected of 
being concerned in, or even approving the death 
of Ceſar; and for ſeveral days inſulted by their 
rumulrugus , vengeance. the ſafety of the capital 
The tempeſt was, huſhed by the ſame breath as | 
MOTEL TINY enen ; 
tony 


mitted to the flames the houſes of the principe 
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tony the populace funk inte cher. former inae- 
; tivity. ” | 
The ſedition could not fail of reviving ha ap- 


| | prehenſions of the conſpirators and their adhe- 


rents; they determined to withdraw from a capi: 
tal where their perſons wers no longer ſafe, Brutus 
and Caſſius fixed their reſidence at Lanuvium 7 
Cicero indulged a life of ſolitude and privacy at 
one of his villas ; "while Decimus Brutus and Tre- 
bonius eſcaped to their bh ai ede of 
| Cildlpne Gaul and Aſia. 
e retreat left Antony in quiet poſſeſſion. of 
the capital; he fill continued his profeſſions of 
regard towards Brutus and Caſſius; but his pre- 
| parations for war were , vigorous and inceſſant, 
In a ſhort and rapid progreſs through Campania, 
he viſited the ſettlements of the Veterans who had 
ſeryed under Cæſar; and on his return he pur- 


chaſed che concurrence of Dolabella, who had 


- - hitherto eſpouſed the party of the conſpirators, 
Wy relinquiſhing a portion of the treaſures which 
| ble had ſeized in the temple n 

The intelligence of the death of Cæſar had re- 
ſtored the hopes and ſwelled the forces of Sextus 
i Pompey ; feven legions already acknowledged 
his authority; and the cities of Spain were im- 
| patient to call him maſter. But the inglorious 
youth betrayed by his irreſolution the faireſt proſ- 
FR of TE He liſtened to the inſidious ne- 
| 3 | 
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 gociations of Lepidus; and conſented to batter 

his hopes of vengeance and empire for the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the eſtates of his father and the doubtful 
authority of high admiral of Rome. 

The advantages which Antony derived from his 

courage and addreſs were in ſome meaſure dimi- 
niſhed by the profligacy of his own. conduct, and 
by che unbounded arrogance of his wife. He had 
eſpouſed Fulvia, the widow of Clodius ; and that 
daring and licentious woman, who ſeems to have 
ſucceeded to the paſſions and vices of her former 
huſband, inſulted by her venality the juſtice, and 
diſtrated by her turbulence the repoſe of the ca- 
pital. Her chamber was the place of rendezvous 
for all the young libertines of Rome; and there 
were expoſed to ſale every appointment of the 
republic, and every dignity of the ſtate. _ 
In a meeting of the ſenate, Antony extorted 
for himſelf the adminiſtration of Macedonia, with 
the command of the army which had been deſtined 
for the invaſion of Parthia ; for Dolabella he pro- 
cured the wealthy province 0 of Syria; but to Bru- 
tus and Caſſius, who in quality of prætors were 
entitled to governments, was entruſted the unim- 
portant duty of inſpecting the ſupplies of corn 
from Aſia and Sicily. . | 
| Conſcious of the inſult that was intended, both 
"Brutus and Cale * the ignominious charge; 


they | 
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they confidered the infuribus conduct of Artbhy 4 
- fignal' of open war; and immediately) quiit- 
ted Italy for Greece, to ſupport by arths* their 
pretenſions to Macedonia and Syria, ' provinces 
which bad been n by” "ee late 
| While the atiention of Ahtbhy-hs Gerke . 
the deſtruction of the confpirators, he” Himſelf was | 
furpriſed by the appearance of à new conpetitor; 
#hoſe* youthful* ambition and illuſtrious connexs 
ĩons ſupplied'the want of experience and reputa⸗ 
tion. Octavius, on his fathe?'s fide; derived” His 
deſcent from an obſcure farm in Aricia; but he 
was the grandſon of the ſiſter of Czfir; was the . 
adopted heir of the dictator; and was\ conſideretl 
by the adherents of his uncle as the legal ſucceſſor 
to his name and fortunes. At the eatly age of 
nineteen his aſpiring mind diſdarned the more cau- 
tious counſels of his mother Accia, and his fathers 
in-law Phillippus : It was in vain they ſolicitetl 
bim to decline the” dangerous honcur of a für- 
name which muſt expoſe him to the” uf 'of 
alf good pattiots ; he rejected their advice; 11 
ſented himſelf at Rome; and demanded florri 
tony an account of he" money whietr had” eek 
depoſited in the temple of Ops, that he m ight | 
diſcharge the legacies" left to the Roman woke, | 
At the fame time he” expoſtulated” with him” of 
* 7 ; his 
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| kis-cemiſineſs in avenging the murder of Cæſar, 
and in ſuffering the aſſaſſins, not only to | eſcaps 
pl of Antony, was: haughty and forbidding, He 
obſerved to him; that Cæſar had diverted: to his 
private: uſe- a conſiderable part of the: public'treaw 
ſure; and that in the adjuſtment. of his accounts 
large deficiencies would doubtleſs: appear. He de- 
ſtred him to reflect, that it was owing to his zeal 
that the late dictator was not declared an uſurper 
anda tyrant; and his body dragged through the 
ſtreets of Rome, and ignominiouſſy tion into 
che Piber; and he admoniſhed not to aſpire; withe 
uncle;. but to remember in whoſe preſence he: 
ſtbod;. and to · reſpect the authority of a Roman 
oonſul, who muſt be u inen. to his 
praiſe and his cenſure; 
_ The ſpirit of Oſevins-wascinfianed/ inſlead of 
depreſſed by the inſolence of Antony. TO diſ- 
expoſed to auction his own eſtates, and the rever- 
ſion of his mother's; he celebrated with magnifi⸗ 
cence the games which were inſtituted in memory: 
veterans by the ardent deſire which he avowed to 
avenge the fate of their much loved. leader... 
n The 
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rer the — ſpints of the guts - 
party; the cauſe of freedom and the ſenate was 
ſupported in an independent oration: by Piſo ; and 
Cicero, diſdaining his former fears, reſumed the 
courage which he had diſplayed againſt: Cataline, 
returned to Rome, and aſtoniſhed and animated 
again the ſenate by the fire of his eloquence. +-- 
Whatever might be the reſolution of Octavius, 
he was ſenſible of the advantages which Antony 
poſſeſſed by his public ſtation. - To balance the 
power of the conſul he determined to avail him- 
ſelf of the eloquence of Cicero.: He promiſed 
to be guided by the advice of that ſtateſman ; and 
the veteran orator liſtened with fond credulity to 
the inſidious profeſſions of a boy, who "flattered 
only to betray ; and whoſe convenient conſcience, 
as intereſt prompted, releaſed him from the moſt. 
ſacred oaths, and the moſt folemn treaties, - | 
Could Antony have depended on the fidelity 
and affections of the army, he might have deſpiſed 
the impotent confederacy. But nouriſhed in the 
licence of civil war, the troops had become im- 
patient of juſt ſubordination; they adored the 
5 name and family of Cæſar; they deſpiſed the title 
of conſul; and while Antony prepared to extort 
from the ſenate the moſt ſevere decrees againſt 
NY he was alarmed: by the in- 
telligence 
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 relligence, that che sib und the martial legion 


Alba, and declared their reſolution to defend/with 
their fwords che Iiſe and honours of the nephew of 
Cæſur. He quitted Rome with precipitation 
exchanged the rohe of conſul for the habit of a 
general; ant fenſible of the importance. of Ciſal- 
Pine Gaul, at the head of "three legions and 2 
numerous body of auxiliaries, he rapidly pene- 
trated into that province, n Wet 3 
Brutus in Mutina. | dots 
The retreat affine the Wa 
open to the itnpreſſions of Cicero i In a 
ſeries of 'vehoment orations, which have obtained 
che appellation of Phihppics, he expreſſed the ſens 
timents of contempt, of hatred, and of reſent- 
ment. His ardour was communicated to the aſ- 
ſembly; and after a feeble and ineffectual negoci- 
ation, the conſular enſigns were transferred to 
Hirtius and Panſa; 2 ene. 
1 republie. | 

The forces of eee were felled by 
the aeceſſion of the troops which had been levied 
dy the infſuence and diligence of Octavius 3 that 
artful youth had profeſſed his intention of aban- 
doning all hopes of vengeance to eſtabliſn the pub- 
He/ tranquillity; in 


v. e. Lov 


virtues of Marcus Brutus; in à private letter 
Vor. II. . n 


had rejected his authority; had advanced towards 8 


in the ſenate had extolled. the 
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had aſſured Decimus Brutus of Xappoit ;/ and u 
popes es idea n the a 
+.» Within the walls. of Dane the followers. of 
Decimus Brutus might have derided the attacks of 
Antony; but they began already to be ſenſible of 
the approaches of famine; In à blockade of four 
months their magazines were nearly exhauſted, 
| when their fainting ſpirits were reſtored by the 
welcome appearance of * al it 
adranting to their e, 
Th he ſame day was productive af 8 
: fimilar in circumſtances but different in conſe- 
quences: In a ſmall village between Bononia and 
Mutina the troops of Panſa were ſurpriſed, routed, 
and purſued to their camp by Antony; the con- 
ſul himſelf was mortally wounded, and ſoon after 
expired. But the exultation of the victor was 
tranſient; on his return towards Mutina, on the 
very ſpot where he had ſo lately triumphed, he 
was attacked and vanquiſhed by Hirtius. In a 
ſecond attempt to retrieve his fortune he was ſtill 
more unſucceſsful: After a bloody conflict he was 
compelled to yield ro. the ſuperior number of his 
his cayalry alone, he urged his precipitate flight 
towards the Alps. Yet even in defeat he might 
derive ſome conſolation from revenge; and the 
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death; of ,Hirziys, who, was killed in the. engage- 


ment, left che republic without a conſul, and was 

as favourable to the hopes of Antony a8 n 
the freedom of Rome, . 

While che ſiege of Mutina e at- 


rd and forces: of the conſuls, the conſpirators 


had acted with vigour and reſolution. The con- 
eee e eee 
commodation, and had inſtructed them. chat their 

ſaſety could be ſecured alone by arms. A de- 


.cree of the ſenate had reinſtated Brutus and Caſ-. 


ſius in the governments of Macedonia and Syria; 
and the former had been acknowledged by Quintus 
Hortenſius, who commanded as pro- conſul in 

Macedonia: had been joined by the troops of 


Caius, the brother of Mark Antony, and by the le- 


ions from Illyricum; and at the head of a nu- 
merous and affeCtionate army, proclaimed his in- 


tention to re- eſtabliſn che ſenate and People in : 


their legal authority, 0 
Ihe activity and ſucceſ of Callas had been 
equally conſpicuous and deciſiye. On the firſt 
intelligence of the deſigns of the ah 
Dolabella, with a ſmall army haſtily levied, had 
rapidly traverſed Theſſaly, paſſed the Helleſpont, 
and poſſeſſed himſelf by treachery of , Smyrna. 
He had cauſed. Trebonius, the governor of that 
city, to be put to death with eryclty and inſuls, 
e | Ee i a8 


j 


— 


is btb ov" $61; 
as an aſſdciate in the murder of "Caſar : But he 
"himſelf ſoon after ſunk beneath the conduct and 
"renown of Caſſtus. The legions of Syria cheer- 
fully embraced the cauſe. of 4 chief whoſe fame 
had been eſtabliſhed in many a bloody and fuc- 
ceſsful conflict with the hofts'of Parthia: Shit” * 


in Laodices, and deſtitute of reſburces, 
deſpaired of that clemency which he had neg- 
| N himſelf to pructiſe; he fell upon bis on 
ford: His death united the Eaft under the au- 
thority of Ciſfſivs ; the fleets und armies of Exypt 
were compelled to a reluctant obedience; ad 
With eleven legions he "commanded the ſub- 
. miſfion and collected the treaſutes of the opulent 
| "provinces, from the frontiers of Armenia" to the 
mores of the Egean ſ e. 
In che fidelity of fuck a "a 
the zeal and conduct of ſuch able commanders, 
che republican party might well conceive tlie faireſt 
hopes of victory. But while they cotiterhplated 
with tranſport "the re-eſtablithent of a fiee and 
virtuous commonwealth, the proſpect Was Agen 
obſcured by clouds, and they were tice” more 
"expoſed to the ſtorms of civil commotion. Pa- 
tient of fatigue and cold, of hunger and thirſt,” An- 
"tony bad conducted with adinirable fortitude his 

martial folfowers acroſs the rugged heights of the 
Inhoſpitables Alps: He "os deen joined in his 
85 march 


4% 
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march by Ventidius with three legions; and from 
his camp, Which he had pitched near the modern 
city of Ft tejus, he renewed kis correſpò dende with 
Marcus L L pidus. The ambiguous” rve which 
that ene had hitherto maintained was van van 
quiſhed by the promiſes or ſolicitations of Antony: Þ ; 
He. ae to abandon the cauſe of freedom; 
his his. example. was . fon followed by Afinias 
olli, Who wi ith three legions was, entruſted with 
V government of further Spain; and by Lucids 
Planes, who with five, legions. occupied! "te Pro: 
vince of further Ga ' e | 
a unfortunate Decimus Brutus. WAS. the firſt 
yietim, to the f ew, .confederacy : "With an af ny. f 

for itz numbers $ than its attach- 
mk or its, 12 1 he a PO followed the 


march 
derers-of 885 he » as betrayed ir in an atrempr 
to eſcape into Magedonia; 3 was inſtantly executed 


anch his head l as an acceptable preſent to 0 N 
Antony Ws 
The republi ic yet might —— fed crebt againſt 


4 


the abilities of Antony, the deſertion of Lepidus, 
and the revolt of Spain and Gaul; but it was over- 


Th} by 1 treschery of Otavius, "The 
E. WY union 


4 
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union. et that artful boy £4 che "aſſaſſins. "i his 
vocle, though ; it might impoſe on the crequlity. of 
Cicero, had been ever ſolpecbed by the conſpi- 
rators chemſclves: Even in the early moments of 5 


* . 0 


diſſimulation, | his _unguarded, expreſſigns bad a- 


A; 


wakened their jealouſy; and i in an addreſs to 5 | 


people, as this child of adoption ſtretched out hi 

hand towards the ſtatue of Tear, the png 
free dom heard with indignation the folemn al. 
ſeveration, 5 So may I attain to "the honours '6f 
. « thy father.” After the defeat at Mutins he had 
_ refuſed. to concur. with Decimus Brutus in the 
purſuit of Antony ; the death of both the conſuls 
had opened: a new proſpec̃t to his ambition and 
at the age of twenty he aſpired to the honour if 
authority of the firſt ae of the republic. 
His application was enforced by the weighty me- 
diation of che army: *'If you will not confer 
« the conſulate © on Octivius, this ſhall,” was the 
expreſſive menace 'of a centurion to the ſenate, 


as he pointed to his ſword., That aſſembly heſi- 


rated and ſubmitted ;* their compliance. Was for- 
| gotten, their reluctance remembered 3 and u- 
veſted with the. dignity of conſul, Octavius pre- 
pared to perpetuate the power he had extorred, 

by new connections and more natural alliances, | 
„ The reſentments if not the intereſts. of Ota- 
vius 


— 
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vius and Antony were the ſame: The arrogance of | 
the; wen da han hockey rang field of Mus 
N which, he had. aſpired, to, engrols., In gonjune- 
tion with Lepidus, and with, five legions, he 
traverſed, again the Alps and Octavius, with 
an equal force, advanced towards Mutina 19 

en A Wy 5 Mp 


tual diſtruſt. n 
a life of humble virtue to the purſuits of lawleſs 
ambition. Lepidus firſt paſſed. over ; and after 
having with jealous, diligence, explored. each rer 
ces, he gave the ſignal for Oddavius and Antony 
to follow, The memorable ii 
longed- during; dez Hmmm dan and. at g 
expiration of that term, the new triumvirate pro- 
claimed their reſolutions, which extinguiſned the 
freedom, eee eee os 
e ee eee ee 

re 
————— conſented to reſign the nr 
figns of the conſulſnip; and agreed to acknow- = 
ledge their. equal influence in , the adminiſtration 
of the Roman empire. His excluſive authority 


was to extend: over Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily; | 
nnn . "NS 
| 4 . Gaul; 
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Saur; add the opulent Engden et Span cee 
to. be ſubjectet to the rule of Lepidus. Tus 
latter was to be Mbititütecl in the rae of: 
cltivs” Brutus,” for che enſping confulite ; | 
was to maintain the "tranquility"'$f Rome _ 
Italy, while Oftaviis and Antöliy inatched to eni 
voufter Frutus and Caffius in the Et. 
Ihle firſt motients of the triuthvirs had been | 
vecupieck by" ambiti6n"; "the next were ſacred” o 
revenge. Thie death of Cæfur ha been aſcribed 
dio ns clemenity "andthe — — 
hoped to avoid'the ſme fate byitepeing in Ene 
profniſcuous maſſtere, all who flood eee 
their reſentment” or were cißßäble of alarming 
Her jealoufy,”" To the affaſfins of the Gettorf 
und) to the adhereftts of Brutts and Cafſtus, wert 
added thoſe who” were” diſtinguiſbed by Gele 
and! merit by the elegance of theit villas ot the 
extent of their Poſſeſons p and aud erase eon. 
pmeck where even fuſpieon accfttted t. 
The bloody” ſeroll contained the names be 
—— ſentt6#141, and two thoufanck vf the 
thueſtttin, order" and the àecmeſcenee ef the 
triumvits was ſediired" by mutual "ſacrifices, A 
tony conſented to inſert "thei nme of his uncle 
Lucius Cæſar; Lepidus gave up lis brother Pau- 
Aus; and the ingratitude of Octavius Was revealed 
in the proſcription of Marcus Tulkus Cicew- 
6 n F... The 
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The terror of the capital was ſoon diffuſed to 


tor was at, once informed. of. his own and of the 
public danger. He'embarked with: precipitation, 
in hopes of eſcaping to Greece ; but unaccuſtomed 
to the motion of the ſea, his indiſpoſition induced 
him to land near Capua. After a ſhort, repaſe,.. he 
was urged.. by the apprehenſions of his attendants 
toi regain the. veſſel; but while they» proceeded to 
the ſea coaſt; their pious cares. were interrupted 
by tis appearance of W party of -ſoldivrs2” Their 
cohvinced Cicero” that his We and: a- 
1 5 drew near their end: He dere ki litter 
opped ; and | with a firmne! S, not + unForthy 
8 15 AE, he. had, diſplayed, in th ae 
. ſubmitted bis neck ta 
of, Bopiltz, Lanna f. military, tribune, pee ge 


he had. ſucceſsfully. pleaded... Hie head: might be 


inſulted by the brutal inſolence of Antony; his 


tongue mighe be piereed by the frantio rage o . 


Fulvia; but his immortal gerius has mocked 
the feeble malice of his enemies; and” the fe 
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ur rus "POMPEY ASSEMBLES 4 we” AND SEIZES 
sic. V. Ir mrs Is FED" ro THE ADMINIL 


© STRATION''| OF-' ROME. — OCTAVIUS/ AND A ,mñ7 
| L:CROSS: THE 'SEA, AND LAND WITH THEIR FORCES AT 


RAC -A ANTONIUS, THE BROTHER OF 
rng TRIUMVIR, 35 pur ro DEATH, BY BRUTUS. — 
.,-BRUTVS; AND, CASSIUS JOIN. THEIR ARMIES AT surk: 

NA. — THEY PROSECUTE THE WAR IN ASIA.—CAS- 
"$108, DEFEATS TE FLEET ar RHODES, -AND Rzpyces 
"THAT ISLAND. — BRUTVS PENETRATES INTO IVA. 
Li SIEGE or 'XANTHUS.—DESPAIK "OP THE XANTHIANS. 
cini OF BRUTUS, = BRUTUS An Eas8rv8 

© CROSS THE HELLESPONT.— REVIEW THEIR | ARMY. = 


©. ADDRESS''OF CASSIUS\ TO' Tim TROOPS. a= AN APPA- 


„ RITION: SEEN: BY BRUTUS..—/THE REPUBLICAN. ARMY 

-, ENCAMPS NEAR. PHILIPPL.— OCTAY1VS. AND ANTONY 
e Ta THE DEFENCE OF AMPHIPOLIS. — — FIRST 
ACTION. - DEATH OF CASSIVS, «— SECOND. ACTION. —— 
vrarn OF BRUTUS, . 


Lf Sw » II. op: * 3 
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v. c. 7: Tk head of Cicero might ſatiate 
Ge r of RS) but his aſſociates and 
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_ aherents ſtill "urged" the laughter with cruel di- 
lgence ;' the rich and the virtuous were (equally 
obn6xious"to Fulvia; and che wirkt ol confſca- 
tick frvrved ven enmity was extinguiſhed, ' 
"Re attentiom of the triumvirs was at bled 
length diverted From the abuſe to the 
maintenance of their authority. Sextus Pompey; 
convinced too late of his error in truſting to ne- 
| gocation rather chan arms, had fitted out a for- 
midable fleet, and occupied the iſland of Sicily. 
The populous cities and veteran legions, the 
princes and provinces of the Eaſt, had embrated 
the eauſe of the republic; and to avert. the in- 
vaſion of Italy, Octavius and Antony, aſter leav- 
ing Lepidus to rule or oppreſs the« capital, en- 
barked at Brufiduſſum, eluded the fleets of the 
enemy, ad ſaſelh lunded their ſoroes at Dyrac< 
chium. RI ES ee ee 23:0; ON ICY 
70 thoſe who could eſcape che frnmedtate fory 
of the triumvirs, the camps of Brutus and Caſ- 
- afforded ſecurity, and preſented the | hopes 
of revenge. The former governed in peace and 
with lenity the province of Macedonia; and 
the death of Caius Antonius, the brother of the 
triumvir, the 6nly example of ſeverity, might 
be"juſtified by the turbulence of his own diſpo- 


fition, and the proſcription of Cicero. /- Cafſius 
Hu pete hire ot de hes, the amtes and 
the 


„nh ſpire wich dosfidenee chiafs who-laely bad 
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ds trapſures;of Syriaz, and meditated the challiſe+ 
mon ef Cleppatra,r:queen, of Egypt, who hach 
desvouxed to ſuſtain the 1cauſe of : Polabella.5 when = 
he was: recalled; from. the. enterprize by the mourns = 
ful intelligenss.of the extinction of the repylhhean | 


party in Italy: He inſtantly aſſembled. his, legiongs 
an diracted;hig wear e omar 
the army of Brutus. 10 4 oy the 05 
| K ns in che depth. of, wier hen the, cn: 


foderate- leaders united their, fprges 8. SMB, 5 


NMnetcen legions and. twenty, thouſand horſe, n 
pumezous fleet, a.conſiderable, neaſure, and A fer- 
ritory the moſt opulent and the moſt ſertile. in 
refaurces. of any part af thei Roman empire, might 


ue Hahn, without money, Withayt: armg, . And 
without followers, Sore, fam Weener might. Ps 
allowed to the pious care of deploring their friends, 
who -had-perifhed; by che Mrannp of the, triym- 
ae nor- Were; the tears which Nrutus ſhed, fog 
thecloſs of Parcia,, who, had yielded to the preſſum 
v grief andi diſeaſe, unworthy the fortisude: of the 
patriot. But: their ſorrows; were ſuſpended by cho 
Apes of yengeenre, ad of freedom:;: and Brutus 
pvepoſed / to / trahſpott immediately their ame, 
into Geer, ad thore attend ghe hoſtile approaches 
f O Gavin and Antony: The. counſel was vert 


ruled by 3 aged the i 
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and preſſech the recdiction of the Rhodiansrand = 
4gfcints,! who albne, from the / banks of the Eu- 
Phrates to che ſhores: bf che Hadriatic, preſumeil 
dorxefiſt their auihority, and had aſſerted a dan 
Serous und ambiguous:neutrality ett 
r The chaſtiſement᷑ of the Rhociaus was entruſted 
o che ſtill· and conduct of Caffius, 'who:#Tenibled 

is ſquadrona ut Lindus, a maritime vity of Ah 
 Cnidos, a ſtation ce brated qr the duſtat f 


—— eee by dhe. 
| prudence and experience of their magiſtrattse 
They beheld with exultation the: hoſtile ſails of 
Caſſius; and ruſhed imperuouſiy to combat oh 
an element which had been. the frequent thestte 
e their wiumphs. enen 
——— ſtye of their veſſels — 
ldeſtroyed; and the ſhacterediretonant-of their fleet 
iſcaped avith difficulty into their harbour. With 
Licher Hips of war, the vigtor immediately in- 

Vveſted the aſtoniſhed! city :\:After 2 ſhort reſiſt- 
dance, the Nhodians ſurrendered at diſoretion and 
* e ener ß blut 


3 wealth 


2201 * 


| diy 
— 
— arr roene 3 15 
— the city of Xanthus, proud 
to reſiſt er roy ks at in citizens, ee 
weg of daring e ee eee 
—— x — _ their Mm tk 
4 eee ee eee e the 
= deſpair —— | 
| 3 bare. .T<.»diſappaire. eee 
deen caſt — — = arg 
miſſed with ene e live: —— were /ighs- 
gentle 5 freedom by Brutus, whoſe 
— — 8 
* with tearn che ſuc b of 


From 
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Fo From the chaſtiſement of Nhodes and che de- 
RruGtion;,of; Nantes, Brutus and Caſſius with 
their united armies croſſed the Helleſpont, march- 
ed by the iſthmus of Cardia, and near Melanus 
halted to repoſe and review their forces. Eighty 
thouſand infantry _ 2 
were aſſembled in defence of the republic; but 
many. of the legianaries had; fought nader. the hans 
ners and were attached to the memory of .Cafar; 
| their reluctance had only yielded to the moſt; lis 
beral donatives; and the wealth of Aſia had heen 
laviſhed to ſecure their fidelity: To juſtify their 
own deſigns, and to confirm the wavering incli- 
nations of their followers, the leaders embraced. 
the opportunity of che military oration, which an- 
cient diſcipline required; and the taſk of vindi- 
outing their intentions. by arguments was aligned 
to the years and eloquence of Caſſius. I 
While Ceſar,” faid he, Adee antes of 
« the republic againſt the enemies of Rome, we 
« obeyed him with alacrity, and were happy to 
* ſerve under-this-commandz: bus when Narr 
e clared war on the commonwealth, we renounced 
* his friendſhip; and when he became an uſurper 
r 
« fayours which; he preſumed to beſtow upon us. 
. Private reſentment could not have raiſed Our 
e he was willing to have in- 
oh | « dulged 


 <rnafters; the diſp 


4+  fisrory oF SOME 
«© &ilged-vs with preſerments and honours; but 


ve ſcorned to receive from an individual thoſe 
© fayours'which with juſtice cotid alone be con- 
e fetred by" abe Roman {erate "464 "che" Romi 
«people. SUL . Seer r, e 
0 ber Nef ot ene vert 8 
men and fellot- citizens, who re nt acute 
ee to own a ſuperior, but who are yourſelves the 
xefiſers of fortune and ef dig- 
te nity, Thofe rights dhe deſtruction of Cæfar has 
© Feſtored to you ; and you once more ehoy the 
« happineſs of an equal condition, wet Lec 
4 tection of your tributies, and the diſpofal of 
ec thof "offices Which were eſtabliſhed for your 
ne Tiety,”; and for the xe rag of your free- 
re dom. ART 263} e. * HEKHRND 20910 
EIS A Urte i. ths bazubi Ty of all good 
« citizens; büt the deſtruction of him can only 
& be atchieved by a few: © The ſenate and the 
« people, whilſt free to declare their ſentiments, 
e pronounced their approbation of thofe who were 
«© concerned in the death of Czſar, by the re- 
. yards and honours which they beſtowed upon 
e them: Let the fury of murderers and aſſaſſins 
e has been let lobſe againſt all who either exe- 
' & cuted or countenanced the glorious act; and 
= the fireets of Rome five been deluged by "the 
| blood of ker mot "Wuſtfious cities. The 
| LIL A* Is a c remnant 
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* remnant who have eſcaped, repoſe their hopes 
* on you. It is from your zeal, from your va- 
c Jour, that they expect to be. reſtored: to their 
c families and their houſehold gods, and to ſhare 
« with e ay Ra of a — 
and virtuous commonwealth.” 

The gratification of fifteen hundred e | 
twelve pounds ſterling, to each ſoldier, enſured 
the acclamations of the army to the oration of 
Caſſius; and the republican chiefs, to prevent the 
deſigns of their enemies, preſſed forward: to regain | 
poſſeſſion of the important province of Macedo- 
nia. Whilſt the days of Brutus were devoted to 
martial toils, and his nights to contemplation, it 
zs not ſurpriſing that his anxious mind, in the mo- 
ments of doubtful ſlumber, ſhould preſent to him 


che appearance of a ſpectre of gigantic ſtature an 


menacing aſpect. Who art thou?” exclaimed. 
the; aſtoniſhed but undaunted Roman, I am thy 
« evil genius, and will meet thee again at Phi- 
<- lippi.” _. Brutus ſtarted from his couch; the ap- 
parition vaniſhed ; and the improbable narrative, 
which has been preſerved by Plutarch, by Florus, 
and by Appian, wo — our belief, 
cludes our enquiry... 

The voice of * was more en chan 
that of ſuperſtition; and the confederate leaders, 
having traverſed by an unfrequented route the 
Vor. II. Ff mountains 
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pitched their camps on two ſeparate eminences in 
the ſight of Philippi. On their right was that 
city, covered by a ridge of lofty and broken hills; 
on their left, a moraſs, which extended to the ſea z 
and in their front they beheld the flat and miarſhy 
country which for fifty miles 2 — 
wards Amphipolis. | 
Io the defence of Adee Gaſes: and 
Antony had advanced by rapid marches from Dy- 
racchium; and with ene hundred - thouſand foot 
and thirteen thouſand horſe, intrenched themſelves 
in view of the army of the republic. But they 
were ſoon ſenſible of the diſadvantages of their 
fituation; a peſtilential diſorder, the effect of the 
ſtagnate waters which ſurrounded them, diminiſfi 
did the number, while the ſcarcity of proviſions 
impaired the ſtrength, of their ſoldiers. A ſcanty 
and precarious ſubſiſtence was with difficulty ex- 
cepted all ſupplies from Africa and Italy; and 
only the expectation of immediate actian could 
ſupport the drooping ſpirits of cheir followers 
againſt the terrors of. impending amine. 
8 republican leaders beheld and 1 in 
| their diſtreſs; che plenty of their own camp was 
fecured by the abundance of their magazines, and 
| their 
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and ſafe in their fortifications and the natural ſtrength 
of their poſt, . they determined to await till diſeaſe 
and hunger had waſted the forces of their enemies, 
| and offined chars. on calf prey/ to. their. freſh, gag 
vigorous legians. | 
Bos this pradent plan of. viftory. was 4 
concerted by the ardour of their ſoldiers. To 
provoke their antagoniſts to action, the trium- 
virs had repeatedly drawn up their army in 
order of battle in the front of their camp: The 
troops of Brutus and Caſſius had borne the 
inſult with indignation ; and their impatience had 


their generals: It at length ſurmounted every 
_ reſtraint; the ſoldiers of Brutus quitted their 
lines, and ruſhed to encounter thoſe of Octavius, 
whom ſuperſtition or illneſs had withdrawn that 
day from his camp. Their fury was. irreſiſt- 
ible ; and negligent of order, and deaf to re- 
monſtrance,, they urged the rumuleyous purfuic 
to the very tents of their enemies. 
n as; the.clate. faibined | 
their inconſiderate ardour, on the left they were 
doomed to experience the reverſe of fortune: The 
lines of Caſſius had been ſuddenly attacked and 
forced by Antony; and Caſſius himſelf eſcaped 
with difficulty from the ſwords of his purſuers. | 
- "FETs - With. 


been with difficulty reſtrained by the authority of | 
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W ith the companions of his flight he had halted 
on a neighbouring eminence ; and had diſpatched 
a truſty meſſenger to explore, and inform him of 
the ſituation of his colleague. In the confuſion of 
defeat, and the duſk of approaching night, he 
miſtook a body of horſe which, was advancing | 
from Brutus to congratulate him, for a party of the 
enemy; and diſdaining to witneſs the triumph of 
his adverſaries, he with fatal e threw 
himſelf on his own ſword. . © 

Both Brutus and Antony had wok rien of 
the rout of the forces of their colleagues ; the ar- + 
dour of their followers had been exhauſted by -fa- 
tigue, or was checked by the clouds of darkneſs; 
their prudence declined a nocturnal combat; they 
repaſſed each other on the plain, and e to 
regain their former ſtations 

On his return to his camp, Wie wen firſt ac- 

quainted with the death of Caſſius. His manly 

grief bewailed the friend and the patriot; but his 
ſorrows were ſilenced by the imperious voice of 
war: He collected into one camp the whole forces 
of the republic, and awaited with impatience the 

moment which was to involve his own fate _ 

that of Rome. Le 


It was probably at this ts tha he Es 
dreſſed his celebrated letter to Atticus, who had 


declined the paths of greatneſs, and whoſe amiable 
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qualities had rendered him equally acceptable to 
Brutus and Cicero, to Antony and Octavius. My . 
« object,“ ſaid he, © is ſecure; for either I ſhall, 
C by my victory, reſcue the Romans from the 
« ſervitude into which they are fallen, or periſn 
ce in the attempt; and by dying myſelf, eſcape 
cc from ſlavery. have performed my part, and 
« wait for the iſſue in which public freedom or 
« death is to follow: As for Antony, who has 
<« choſen to become the retainer of Octavius, ra- 
ce ther than a partner with us in an equal com- 
cc monwealth, he has a different alternative; either 
ce now to periſh with that young man, or being 
e the dupe of his artifices, to become r 
cc the ſubject of his government.” 

Yet although Brutus was determined not to . . 
vive the loſs of freedom, he neglected not the 
means to preſerve it. The ſovereignty of the ſea 
was afferted by his admirals, Mucius and Aheno- 
barbus, who intercepted a fleet belonging to the 
triumvirs with two legions, and ſunk or deſtroyed 
the greateſt part. The diſtreſs of Octavius and 
Antony hourly increaſed; and the fortunes of 
the republic might again have been eſtabliſhed, 
could her ſoldiers have been content to await = 
from famine, that victory which woke aſpired to 
e by the ſword.” 


„ The 
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The ardour of his followers vanquiſhed the 
perſeverance of Brutus; he himſelf fickened ar 
the miſeries of civil war, ünd was probably de- 
_ » ifous of terminating the calamities of his coun- 

try iti a deciſive engagement. The night before 
the Battle, he is reported t6 have ſeen again the 
ſame Tpeftre which had appeared to him on 
his march towards Philippi: But the vigorous 
mind of Brutus was ſuperior to the impreſſions 
of ſupetftition'; the fignal for action was diſ- 
played; and in a ſhort addreſs to his ſoldiers, 
he exhorted them to fulfil his and their own 
The trumpets of mods e by 
thoſe of Octavius and Antony; and both armes 
ruſhed with equal fury to à cloſe encounter: 
The conflict was obſtinate and bloody; no ſtra- 
tagem was practiſed on either ſide, and the fate 
of the day was decided by the blind impetuoſity 
of che combatants. The legions of Brutus at 
length yielded to the ſuperior numbers or ſupe- 
rior courage of their adverſaries; a gradual / 
retreat was converted into a haſty flight; and 
the rampart of their camp afforded but a fee- 
ble and momentary mace from the rage of 
the victors. 

From the diſaſtrous field, Brehm vin a few 
faithful companions had eſcaped to an eminence 

KF 
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| in the rear of the camp. In the battle he had 
' diſcharged the duties of a general and a ſoldier, 
and his independent mind was fortified againſt the 
event by the contempt of fortune and of liſe. But 
he could not be indifferent to the fate of the re- 
public. The unworthy expreſſion, © O fortune, 
I thought thee a ſubſtance, but have found thee 
« an empty name,” is impeached by the ſilence 
of Volumnius, who was himſelf a ſpectator of * 
the mournful cataſtrophe, With greater juſtice 
he might invoke the vengeance of Jupiter on the 
author of his country's miſery ; and while he de- 
plored the ſubjection of Rome, he revolved with 
_ compoſure his own end. 
horſes betrayed, through the darkneſs of the night, 
the approach of the enemy. We muſt fly!“ 
exclaimed Volumnius. We muſt fly indeed,” 
_ replied Brutus, « but with our hands, and not 
ccc our feet.” He diſdained the aſſiſtance of a 
ſervile arm, and ſubmitted his fearleſs boſom to 
the ford of his friend Strato. The magnanimity 
of Antony honoured his remains with a ſplendid 
funeral; but the beſt eulogium of his virtues was 
the jealouſy of ſucceeding tyrants: Amidſt their 
venal guards the imperial uſurpers trembled at his 
name; the proſcription of his memory proclaim- 
ed their abject fears; but the gratitude of Rome 
burſt through the feeble reſtraint; and - whilſt 
| T „ in 


The trampling f 


mans, ſhe indignantly reproached the degenerate 
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in Brutus his country lamented the laft of the Ro. 


race, who preſumed to aſſume 
aſpiring to emulate che actions of cheir 
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SEXTUS POMPEY DEFENDS SICILY. — THE TRIUMVIRS 
. MAKE A NEW. DIVISION OF THE EMPIRE. — ANTONY'S / 
; ÞROGRESS THROUGH THE EAST. — His INTERVIEW / 
WITH CLEOPATRA. — HE FOLLOWS HER TO ALEXAN+ - 
| DRIA. = ADMINISTRATION OF OCTAVIUS. IN rral v. 
HE 18 OPPOSED BY FULVIA AND LUCIUS ANTONY mw 
| * COMPELS LUCIUS ANTONY T0 SURRENDER IN PERU- : 
| OTA—FULVIA QUITS ITALY, — HER INTERVIEW WITH 
ANTONY, WHO LANDS IN TTALY AND BESIEGES BRUN- 
© -DUSIUM:. — ENTERS INTO ALLIANCE WITH POMPEY . 
' ACCOMMODATION- BETWEEN THE. TRIUMVIRS.—MAR. 
- RIAGE OF AN rox wrrn OCTAVIA. == TREATY WITH 
POMPEY. — EXPLOITS: OF 'VENTIDIUS” N THE EAST. = 
| RUPTURE BETWEEN QCTAVIUS AND POMPEY, — FIRST 
| OPERATIONS OF OCTAVIUS UNSUCCESSFUL.—HE LANDS - 
"IN SICILY. — POMPEY 18 DEFEATED IN. A NAVAL Ex- 
GAGEMENT, AND FLIES TO ASIA, — FATE OF LEPI- 
pus. — EXPEDITION OF ANTONY AGAINST THE PAR» 
' THIANS. — BESIEGES PRAASPA. — IS COMPELLED ro 
RAISE THE SIEGE, — EFFECTS HIS RETREAT WITH DIF+ 
| FICULTY. — CONDUCT or POMPEY ne ASIA. — HIS 
BATH ANP CHARACTER, 
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v. c. n. THE fleets of Sextus Pompey ſtill 
protected the fertile iſland of Sicily, aſſerted the 
ſovereignty of the ſea, and intercepted the ſubſiſt- 

ence of Rome. But the moſt illuſtrious of the 
republicans had periſhed on the fields of Phar- 

ſalia, .Thapfus, and Philippi, or had fallen victims 
to the rage of proſeriptiom The Victor pro- 
eeedeck immediate to # new partition of the 


empire: The feeble Lepidus was pertrütted ta 


ackmimſder part of the province of Africa; while 
cke authority of Octavius Was extended over Spain 
and Numidia ; and that of Antony acknowledged 
through 'Tranfalpine Gaul and the 15 of Africa. 

But the moſt important object of the triumvirs | 


| as to reward the companions. of their late- vic- 


tory. The veterans had been allured by the pro- 
mite of extraordinary donatives and ample ſettk- 
ments, to jbin' i oppretfingg the- freedom of the 
fepublic : To Octavius was affighed che invidious 
care of diſpoſſeling t the ancient inhabitants of che 
moſt fertile diſtricts of Italy; and Antony, with 
fix legions, accepted the office di- extorting the 
treaſures of the opulent provinces of the Eaſt. 

It was in proſecution of this commiſſion i 


Antony, after a ſhort repoſe at Athens, proceeded 
| | 95 to 
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0 Aft. At Epheſus he gave audience to the 


deputies of the ſtates which owned the authority 
or influence of Rome: He . reproached them 
Wich the aſſiſtance which they had afforded to 
Brutus and Caſſius; and he announced the terms 
of their pardon in the immediate payment of ten 
years tribute. The bold reply of Hybreas, Since 
te you multiply our taxes, you ſhould multiply. 
* our harveſts alſo,” might excite the ſmile, but 
could not change the purpoſe of Antony; the 
temples were ſtripped of their mõſt valuable orna- 


ments, the ſtatues of the gods were melted/doWn, - 


| and coined into money; and the majeſty of Ju- 
piter, and the ſanctity of Apollo, were profaned 
by the rapacious hand of the ſacrilegious ſoldier. 
In Cilicia, on the banks of the Cydnus, Antony 
firſt beheld Cleopatra. The queen of Egypt bad 
profeſſedly undertaken the journey, to juſtify her 


conduct during the late hoſtilities ; but it is pro- 


bable that ſhe in ſecret cheriſhed à different de- 
fign: She had already ſacrificed to her ambition 
che laſt of the Ptolomies, Who, under the double 
title of huſband and brother, divided with her 


che throne. The power of the triumvir could 
alone fix the ſceptre in her hand, and filence the 


murmurs of her indignant ſubjects. She doubted 
not but the fame charms which had ſubdued the 
heart of Cæſar would captivate that of Antony. 

As 


| 3 Mak A Ü 
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As ſhe deſcended in. more than Eaſtern 
cence the Cydnus, the aſtoniſhed crowd in 


5 admiration on her purple fails and ſilver oars, 


wich dipped reſponſive to the ſound of the 855. | 
But the eyes of Antony, unmindful of the pomp, 
were fixed on Cleopatra alone He acknowledged 
- himſelf the ſlave of her beauty; followed her to 
Alexandria; and while half the ſubje&' world 
awaited their fate from his deciſion, rioted i in her 
embraces, and reſigned himſelf to the arts and a 
| 1 of luxury and love. i 
Whilſt Antony waſted or improved 4 W | 
m the arms of Cleopatra, Oftavius was expoſed 
to the inſolence of the victorious legions: Their 
impatient clamours demanded the immediate pof- 
ſeſſion of the ſettlements that had been promiſed 
them; Nonius, a military tribune, who attempt- 
cd to ſoothe' their rage, fell a victim to it; his 
body was infultingly thrown in the way of Octa- 


vius as he haſtened to the field of Mars; without 
9 2 appearing to obſerve it, much. leſs to puniſh the 


crime, Octavius paſſed with affected negligence 
. the mangled corpſe; afcended his tribunal, and a- 
fſuaged the tumult by a diſtribution of new dona< 
tives, and an affurance of the ſpeedy” ns pe 
of all former engagement. 15 
The fate of Nonius quickened the Geese at: . 
On The cities of Italy which had diſtin- 


5 N guiſhed 


Fig Hh, .% 
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| guiſhed their zeal for the republican party, were 
ſacrificed to the avarice of the ſoldiers. Cremona 
had merited the hatred of the triumvirs by its 
faithful attachment to the name and memory of 
Brutus; and its puniſhment was extended to the 
neighbouring city of Mantua. Among the wretch- 
ed inhabitants of Mantua who were diſpoſſeſſed of 
their farms and patrimonies, the genius of Virgil 
permits him not to be confounded with the ame- 
leſs crowd; the ſpirit of the bard probably re - 

volted againſt the infolenge of military oppreſſion, 


and he eſcaped with difficulty from the ſword of 


a brutal centurion by committing himſelf to the 
winding ſtream of the Mincius. The complaints 
of the poet touched the ear that was deaf to the 
groans of a people; and the reſtitution of his farm 
e he eee ee eee eee * 
Acry of indignation was heard through- v. WS 

out Italy; but Octavius might have deſ- 
piſed the impotent murmurs of the provincial, 
had they not been ſupported by the more formi- 
dable intrigues of his own colleagues. The flames 
of civil commotion were kindled by Fulvia, a 
woman of flagitious manners and maſculine ſpirit; 
they were fanned by the breath of Lucius Antony, 
who had eluded: the danger of proſcription, had 
been pardoned after the defeat of Philippi, and 
now * Octavius the e of conſul: 
5 0 
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Theſe loudly arraigned the partiality of Oftavius, 
who, in the diviſion of lands, had provided largely 


for his own veterans, but infidiouſly neglected the 
followers of Mark Antony; their remonſtrances 


were enforced by the legions under Pollio, Plan- 
Octavius acted with en. celerity ; after an 
ef his Sende cal be d. eee 
army he inveſted Lucius in Perugia; the walls of 
that fortreſs were with ardour and de- 
. fended with gallantry; but the garriſon yielded to 
the preſſure of famine; Lucius, conſented to im- 
plore the mercy of Octavius; he was diſmiſſed to 
Spain, with the honourable but empty title of 
pro-conſul; his ſubmiſſion. influenced the conduct 
of the other leaders, who returned to their for- 
mer inactivity; while the reſtleſs Fulvia, impatient 
of defeat, and eager ſor ee e SHA. tor 
Greece, to ſolicit new commotions. 

Amidft the careſſes of Cleopatra, An- 
tony had not been inſe nſible to the voice 
of honour. The province of Syria had been ra- 
vaged by the ſquadrons of Parthia; and to vindi- 
Cate the dignity of Rome, Antony prepared with 
a formidable army to paſs the Euphrates. ' He 
was diverted from this deſign by intelligence of 
| bes in Italy ; * * 


lies 


v. C. 713. 
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productive only of mutual reproaches ; he arraign- 
ad her turbulence, and ſhe accuſed his infidelity, 
Leaving her to the torment of her own refleQions, 
Antony haſtily embarked again for Italy, landed 
his forces in the neighbourhood of Brunduſium, 
and laid ſiege to that city, whoſe inhabitants ac- 
knowledged the particular influence of Octavius, 
and had refuſed to admit him within their gates. 
At Athens, Antony had liſtened to an ambaſ- 
| W Gre eee Damper, e | 
ci; and who, arouzed from his inaCtivity by the 
diſſenſion of the triumvirs, prepared to aſſert his 
own importance: His proffered alliance was rea- 
dy embraced by Antony, who propoſed to him 
to block up the harbour eee e, 
To he dine een th army of os. 
tavius had marched with diligence and alacrity; but 
| however deſirous the leaders might be to terminate 
their differences in a field of battle, their followers 
The death of Fulvia, whoſe haughty ſpirit could 
neither brook the triumph of Octavius nor the 
indifference of Antony, reſtored the hopes of ac- 
- commodation ; the latter conſented to receive the 


G 
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hand of Octavia, the ſiſter of che former A new 
partition of the empire was propoſed and exe» 
cuted; Lepidus was confirmed in the poſſeſſion of 
Africa; and from the city of Codropolis, in Ily- 
ricum, the authority of Antony was extended “r 
the Eaſt; eee egen pores, 
of 3 na, A 
W In the eee 
= cas Pompey: had. been deſerted; by the 
— Fey: Antony; but the triumvirs were awa- 
kened by the clamours of the capital to the pre- 
tenſions of that chief. From the ports of Sicily 
and. Sardinia his numerous cruiſers intercepted 
the ſubſiſtence of Rome; and an hungry and 
impatient multitude reproached the timidity or 
ſupineneſs of their. rulers... To the uncertain 
chance of war was preferred. the more. ſecure 
reſource of negociation; and, on condition that 
he ſhould not violate the ſaſety of the ſeas, Sicily 
and Sardinia were ſolemnly renounced to Pom-.. 
pey: He. was promoted to the ſacred dignity of 
augur; was, permitted, though abſent, to ſue ſor 
the conſulſhip, and to diſcharge the duties of the 
office by any of his friends; was. reimburſed for 
dis father's property which had been confiſcated; 
and obtained a general pardon for the remnant of 
the republicans who had ſurvived. ache os. 
| ne a T hapſus Eee; 
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From Ronie;Ahtony Huſtened to a? 

theiis with Octavis, li d Raft, he 7 Fol — ) 

forces under Ventiduy kitGeprized the Parthlän | 

camp,” 'and-had-avenged "the fte of Craſſus 'by — 

the-death” of Pacorus, che eldeſt ſon of the Par- | 

thian monarch. Phe martial ambition of Antony 

wan rekindled- by che eploits of his lieutenants: 

he aſſumed che command of his army, ind preſſed _ EC | 

the ſlege of Samo fais the” capital” of Antiochus, - 

king of Comihagena! But his patience was ek; 

hauſted in tlie tedious enterpriſe ; he Liſtened to 

the propoſals of Antiochus; conſented” to a peace | : 

for the ſum of three hundted talents; and from 1 

Re 1 

anton in the embraces of his new-confort, © —9 
ne cer of: Aer aibrnn# dd depend De 

Ae d hecks ati ada se welt conduct | 
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weak bagiers to che aijiVitious f Pom 7 
pey was accuſed by Oktavius of having renewed | 

hire ne yet in his firſt attempt 


the triumwir had liule seaſo to exult in his 
Vol. II. =. 8 perfidy; 


pus: To Cs 2 
| were. devoted to che aue i and Agtinda ns m 
moves from reſtraining. the levit/ of dhe Gauls, 
55 Pe for oy eee 7 


by ce alete eee bee nat 
volved the invaſion, of Parthia, and; indulged. che 
hopes of ereding his trophies an the banks, of, the 
Eyphraces and the Tigris: He sonſemted $9. en- 
change one hundred and cwemy ſhips f r for 
twenty thouſand legionaries z and to cement. their 
future amity, a new alliance was projected between 
Antyllus, che eldeſt ſon. of Anga and Julia, 
the daughtes ef rim. oat $4 be 
Three powerful eee rewind; of 
Sicily and the deſtruction of Pompey. From 
ee eee eee 


Une, ee eee 
dron, and twelve legions; and-from the Julian 
port, the numerous veſſels which: had heen con- 
ſrutted by the diligence ef Aunfese ers: tif 
ſue under che conduct of Qttavius; himſelf... But 
the fleets of Octavius and Taurus were encoun- — 


: . a \ Ya 4 
3 4 * 
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tered and diſperſed by the fury of a tempeſt, and 


Lepidus alone ſafely gained and Uiſembarked his 
 torves da die Sicilian cont, © 


The pride of Pompey ws ae by the dil. 
 uſters bf Octavius; Uothed in green he facrificed 
to Neptune, and afſumed the title of Son to the 


lowed eloſe on his impious pri 


| en RN "occupled an itaportant Ration near Ly- 


libzum ; on che northern ſide of the iſland Agr) 
12 landing without Toſs ; and Octa- 
vius having fepaired his fleet, again darmed" the 


dan Nie, aumned che command of 
mis Forces on the illand; and af the head of 


joan ones get re army of 


LYK 4 


-* + Inclible of hg tis vhs at land; Pom- 
pey prepared to encounter them at ſea; that ele- 
ment nad hitherto been propicions to himlelf and 
_ "His family; and he truſted to his former fortune, 
800 che {kill of his officers; and to three hundred 
veſſels manned by experienced mariners, The fleet 
of Octavius was cotriminded by Agrippa, and was 
"early" Cut in meine; ONT eee 


with the blob of the Kill" combatants” The 
thips of Pompey were at length diſconcerted by 
3 or oppreſſed by the valour of 
v7 DOES 6 2 their 


God of che Orean; but Uilgrace | and defear fol- 


— 
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bs — Gans and ſ general was we deſtrue- 

, that ſeyenteen Ahe eſcaped Forms che ion 
1 purſuit. Theſe ſteered to Mefhna, und re- 
ceived on Board theft chief, who from a neigh- 


| g mountain — beheld: the ie cn. 
. deſpairing ' to retrieve his fortune, directed his 
_ courſe towards On « erat: implore the 
protection of Antony.” n Danttupes! 
Eight legions ſtill che walls of Meſ- 
fins} they yielded to the mir rather than 
the arms of Lepidus, and were perſuaded to 
well che number of his ſorces. The ptide of that 
chief 1 the review of twenty · Yo 
| JeShons?' he not only kept poſſeſſion of. Meſſina, 
but avowed his pretenſions to all Sicilys It was in 
_ vain' Octavius repreſented: that he had acted in 
the war as ar” ally; and not as à prineipal; Le- 
pidus recapitulated his injuries in the late par- 
tition of the empire, and offered to evacuate 
Africa and Sicily, provided he was feinſtated in 
the government of the warlike province oſ Spain. 
It was preſumed the pretenſions of the trium- 
virs could only be determined by open war. But 
the öfficers and ſoldiers derided the authority of 
che ſeeble Lepidus; they reſpected the pru- 
* dence ene and revered the name of Cæſar. 
The 
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— the reeda; of, "ns on 
the camp of his rival; the legions which had 
lately, quitted the ſervice of Pompey, S 
out of the lines with their arms and enſigns; the 
infantry and cavalry which en ee 
from Africa, followed their example; and after - 
a faint. attempt to awe .the riſing! ſedition, Lepi- 
dus himſelf, de ſerted by his troops and attendants, 
relinquiſhed. the imperial robe for the habit of a 
privnte man, and entered 35 a, ſuppliant the tent 
of Octavius. The multitude beheld: with aſtoniſn- 
ment, the man who a few; moments before had 
ſlared in the adminiſtration of, the Roman em- 
pine, praſtrate himſelf at the feer., of his ſuc- | 
ceſaſul colleague: But their compaſſion was 
checked. by :contempt ; the life ef Lepidus was . 
the arrogance of Octavius preſuined. to diſmiſs | 
. dog e nien A; r e abilities Mn: | 
While Odterius from * Wen extended: his 
dominion over Sicily and Africa, Antony in the 
1 ee 1 
modetdditaii of Oavia;:buttit ww re- 
luctance he diſengaged himſelf from the ſenſual 
nnn The queen 
e 2 3” 5. 


Wh. — — 
b. Behpt nag igent aſſection e bur by 
of Bgypt diliget prreious | al Phi, 
vpn * — 
— 

the lay 


L np aan. 
Cyprus, | — part by mi c 
—— wean e er 
diers 3 their clamours aramed the chief ff 
5 erſed —— 
: dee he gar | 
| and ren dcn 
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u *6verwheln) the ding invider: 
$16 argadnad — Githe Ks. 
— — +*his/* chiihes* Wer deſtroyed; 
— ed; e Pieces A freitlels diſplay of - valdiit, 
unde vittory more gelt His own troops than 
den de WIR hs ten deute cb de 


Ad hohe — rr a thvies. 


weites be Hunger witfthirt;"* The charabter of 


Antony was riirlied by e contraſt 3 
Hardineſs and effeminacy ; he ſhared without re- 
Pining the coarſe and frügal det of the camp; 


ai die maren of the \ſoldiers were flenced, 


one third had periſhed by fatigue, by fatnine, & 
: Gg4 che 


1 
- 
y * 
/ 


the arrows — Do — 
he Was memo — Fomper d 
. the depoſition, f IL epidus . The former, with 
ſexentgen Veſſels Had naive ne thef cat of 
Ala be. badyliſtenad, wich tend. credulity 10 
report that, Antany.. had periſhed in. Media : and 
| . ad, dhe „ſcyorrignty, of the Exit. 
Ihe geturn of, the tumxiz diſpelled the pleaſing 
Alluffan ; and he endeayoured navjntereſt in big der 
| 1855 e policy „of, the chick, whoſe guthoriey 
attempted tp uſpya ia Gerin, ſaid 
ts pay ſoon. have. the. me. quarrel; with you 
“ that he has lately had with me, and afterwards 
Nick Iepidus: He conſiders the empiße as his 
©, property, and. canngt Fuga ,partaer 5 is 
pen tore is not. ta, ange 3s the, inſidious 
© profeſſions, and. the artful. diſgurfs, with whigh 
* he. hides his, deſigns... ,maki;you-an, offer.of 
* 1 4 3 — a n er 
40 4s yet 


nde height ,of my ta 


0 "ſpected, by the Roman — 2 z — 4 Joining 
e with ne 790 b be m n 
7 whom even adverſity has not preyail d. on 
ce abandon their / leader. ö 
To add weight to his ſolicitations, Pompey had 
cad the weaſures which he had brought 


from 


© - 
* 
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from Sicily in raiſing new forces, and purchaſing 
new allies. His preparatiens alarmed the jealouſy 
of the governors' of the-Alfiatic "provitiees;/ and 
in an at ate pantry ot Bithyriia, he 
was encompaſſed by the © of Antony. De- 
ſerted by his ſoldiers and his attendants, he was, 
after a feeble” reſiſtance, / compelled to ſurre let 4 
and'was. nde put to death by Titius, who 


Thus miſerably: periſhed W the rush year of | 
his age, Sextus Pompey; the laſt deſcendant of a 
man who" hal attained the enviable appellation 
of Great, He was neither formed by nature nor 
education to emulate. the renown of his illuſtrious 
father 3. Rude in ſpeech. and behaviour, he Was 
governed. in peace by his ſlaves and freedmen; 
ther thoſe of a robber or a pirate than of à leader 
who aſpired to ſhare- in the adminiſtration of the 
Roman world. But his name was ſtill dear to 
che Roman people; in his death they lamented 
the extinction of a family who had adorned the 
republic with repeated triumphs ; and when Ti- 
tius preſumed in the theatre of Pompey to cele- 
brate by public games his own proſperity, he was 
driven from the circus. by the reproaches' and 
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ATTACHMENT) OP ANTORY: 00" CLEGP x. n . 
 VASION OF ARMENIA. — skIZ ES TR PERSON: Oe IMO 
an nero ALEXANDRIA» re BESTAWS, unn n. 
o OF, FHE, RASTEAN, PROVINCES. ON ; HIS SONS BY,CLEQ-. 

: _PATRA. = CONDUCT, OF. OCTAYIVS = WARS WITH, THE, 

| DALMATIANS AND PANNONIANS, —— ADORNS ROME,» 

JACNIFICENCE OF AGRIPPA. ANTON FORBIDS OC, 

VIX ROH victrinG" THEY" EAST. brew 

TW EN RMH AND Oer troy © T 

_ PROMISE! T0 RESTORE TEE REPUBLIC:—OCTAVIOS 
- PASSES: INTO” OREECE, — PREPARATIONS Or An. 
— HIS BXTRAVAGANCE. - BATTLE! OF ACTIUM> (ws 
FLIGHT, OR -CLEQPATRA.— is FOLLOWED BY, AN T*. 
FEET. OF ANTONY, DESTROYED. — HIS AR, R- 
RENDERS. . RETIRES TO AbEXANDRIA-» RESUMES 
His FORMER LIFE OF LUXURY: — OCTAVIUS PENE- 
tRATES into EGLPE.. —» ADVANCES TOWARDS ALEX. 

ANDRIA.— ACTION BEFORE THAT CITY. — ANTONY 
s DESERTED BY ALL MIS FORCES. —HIS DEATH. - Oc. 
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. rol ares Wann 
the ſubſequent death of Pompey, the Roman 
the'former of whom' was maſter of the Weſt, and 
expected, that theſe powerful” chiefs, denne 
by private as well as public allian ce, would have 
abandoned, or ſuſpended at leuſt, all further de- 
fignscof ambition, and allowed mankind to breathe 
mitted to indulge but a ſhort time the ur 
mee eee n — 
| diate oxuſe of open hoſtilities, T6 1175 Nrw 
The marriage of Octavia Gaben d * by 
policy; but the heart of Antony was the willing 
ſlave of the charms of Cleopatra: No ſooner did 
ſelf to the embraces of the Egyptian queen, The 
diſcord of the Median and Parthian monarchs in- 
terrupted for a moment their licentious pleaſures, 
Impatient to efface the diſgrace of his late enter- 
priſe, Antony oh _ gry —. the ro- 


2 
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ſtrong army to the frontiers of Armenia; and 


condeſcended to practiſe on Artavaſdes thoſe arts 


which had been ſucceſsfully exerciſed againſt him 
bell. The Armenian price was ihrited to u von- 
ſerence by the Roman general; 'was 
loaded with chains. His ſubjects reſiſted the com- 
mands of à captive monarch, nenen 
throne in his place his fan Artaxias; but the ten- 


der yrars of Artaxias were unequal to the taſłæ of 


| governing a kingdom attacked by foreign ene- 
mies, and diſtracted by {domeſtic faction; and 


en We ee. 217” Kin eee e 

A had: ben anden by bee 
chery was celebrated with magnificente. The: 
perſon of the Armenian king vas expoſed. to the 
inſults of the effeminate Egyptians ;- but Atta- 
vaſdes, mindful of the regal dignity; ſcorned to 
proftrate himſelf; before the throne of Cleopatra. 


after a ay mgm n ſubmitred to wa 


WG 


- ſeized} and 


The pride of that imperious woman was exaſpe- 


rated by his refuſal; he was led to priſon; and 


his fubſequent death ei OI agar 


quence of his firmneſs.” 10 arty, 
The honours of the wiege had best con- 


ſidered as the excluſive right of Rome; and the 


miſtreſs of the Roman world beheld with jea- 
louſy the ſacred ceremony proſtituted to the wiſhes 
of the luxurious inhabitants, of Alexandria. On 
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the ſame day that the ſplendid proceſſion moved 
_ Nowly through the fireets of the carital of Egypt, 
© Antony, ſeated on a:throne. of gold by the fide of 
Cleopatra, proclaimed his own inſatuation and her 
aſcendancy. Wich frantic liberality he ſcattered 
the provinces of the Roman empire: To the king- - 
dom of Egypt. l added Lybia Cælo- Syria; 
and aflaciared with the queen, vhom he 
affected to conſider 2 80 lenful. fon. of Julius 
Cæſar. To his own children by that princeſs he 
aſſigned the moſt; wealthy regions of the Eaſt; 
To Alennden thr cied, were allotted Armenia, 
Media, and Parthia, the conqueſt of which. Au, 
7 pry deemed; already certain; and to Ptolomy, 
the youngeſt, were AN ne Oper 
Syria, and Cilicia. 
The activity ed of Gain * 
advantageouſly: contraſted. with che indolence and 
extravagance of Antony. The former had exer- 
ſuſpicions which had been entertained of his per- 
ſonal courage, in a dangerous but ſucceſsful war- 
fare with the hardy inhabitants of Dalmatia and 
Pannonia: The ſpoils of his victories he had de- 
voted to the embelliſhment of the capital; and the 
example of Octavius was imitated by the uſeful 
magnificence of his faithful friend Agrippa. An- 
cient aqueduct were reſt red, and new ones con- 
| ſtructed; 
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ſtructed one hundred and -thirty reſervoirs ul. 
x ours — dibheo | x 64 


LOR rep ans vba | 
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| of the Tarquins, had Jong been regte and 
Ajpipps poured the lad f — 
che ſubterraneous paſſage ; and he is aid 1 
eee ee eee e 4 +. IT — 

3 eee e eee 


5 entertainments, and were gratiied by repeated do- 
nations of wine and corn. But a idſt the: 


former had paſſed over to Greece with the 

thia. The jealouſy of Cleopatra was ' awakened 

ad propoſed interview with her more youthful 
rival ; 


rival ; ſhe was frequentiy ſurpriſed in tears, and 
eee ee : 
cold ———— to return Ron 


command ; the reſiſted with rw Ea Earn 


tions of her brother, to renounce the hand and 


retite from. tlie houſe of her unworthy con- 
ſart; and the reputation of Antony was more 
fatally wounded by her fidelity and obedience, 
tan, 5 a _ W FR . a or 


Tube afhird © e ee e 
e hoſtilities between her 
brother and her huſband. The infaize chirſt of 
ambition was inflamed by private i” _— 
is probable Octavius, eee on 
the theatre of public life, had cheriſhed the idea of 
ſucceeding to the authority as well as the name and 

forrunes of Cæſar; he had united or broken with | 
fins of his uncle; had flattered and oppreſſed the 
ſeeble' Lepidus ; had treated with, and atchiev- 

ed the deſtruction of, the unſuſpecting Pompey; 
e he 
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46% erw or ny 
he was enabled to brave the power of his rermain- 


| ing competitor for empire. He prepared for the 
conteſt with an alaerity which but ill correſponded | 


with his former caution :- To the indignant mul- 


titude and obſequious ſenate, he diſplayed the 
rer reer of bis ern dwelt with 
0 
his own intention to reſign the illegal power he 
| . 802 ar | 
ent. Nee let * 

9 7 ap pr Te 
fla frtings by in emen of Antony. 
The latter bound himſelf by a ſolemn oath, in fix 
months after he ſhould have relieved Italy from 


| "the tyranny of Octavius, to reeſtabliſh the com- 


 monwealth, and mingle with  his| fellow-citizens : 
At the fame time he.formally, repudiated Octavia; 
proclaimed his ee Lewe opera 
rene een ae D | 
þ .\The tnutaLinnetlives of. the cxapematel com- 
petitors might influence or amuſe the Romans ; 
but their pretenſions could only be aſſerted in a 
field of battle; and their hopes and paſſions 
might well have juſtified their immediate en- 
counter: Tet ſome delay neceſſarily aroſe from 
5 W and it re- 
| Nen | 
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quired no inconſiderable portion of time to col- 
lect and unite the ſearteted forces of the foes 
world. 

It was not until . wi that the, _ 
diligence of Octavius had aſſembled at 1 8 
Brunduſium eighty thouſand legionaries and twelre 
thouſand cavalry : Determined to involve his anta- 
goniſt in all the difficulties of a defenſive war, he 
inſtantly embarked his troops, and with a favour- 
able wind, and under the convoy of two hundred 
and fifty ſhips of war, he reached the' promontory 
of Acroceraunus ; a ſtation which had been ren- 
dered aufpicious by firſt receiving the legions of __ 
\ Cxfar when he paſſed over into Greece to con- "i 
tend for empire with Pompey. N 
Though indolent and luxurious in proſperity, | " 
the vigour and ability of Antony had been dif. , - 
played in adverſity; and it was preſumed that te 
importance of the preſent conteſt would have call- 
ed forth thoſe qualities which had recommended 33 
him to the confidence of Czfar, and which had 1 
enabled him to triumph over Brutus and Caſſius. 2 
But every virtue ſeems to have withered in the | 
embraces of Cleopatra; an hundred thouſand in- 
fantry, and twelve thouſand cavalry, marched in- 
_ deed beneath his banners; and the moſt diſtant. 
kings of the Eaſt obeyed his ſummons ; but a 
band of Greek comedians formed the choiceſt part 
of his retinue. The remonſtrances of his moſt 
Vol. II. H-h faithful 
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faithful friends could not divide him from che fide 
of Cleopatra; and the luxury of his table might 
well juſtify the farcaſtic queſtion: * What re- 
“e joicings will theſe people make for a victory, 
de ho indulge in ſuch ſumptuous entertainments 
« on the eve of a dangerous war? 

On the oppoſite ſhores of the gulf 1 
which opens into the channel that ' ſeparates the 
Iſlands of Corcyra, Leucada, and Cephalonia, the 
hoſtile forces. of Octavius and Antony, from To- 
rynẽ and Actium, vigilantly obſerved each others 
motions. A general diſtruſt had prevailed througli 
the party of the latter; the aſcendancy and arro- 


geance of Cleopatra had eſtranged from his pre- | | 


ſence his moſt able adherents ; even his own reſo- 
* lution ſeems to have wavered as the hour of action 


- approached; and in a council, in which the queen 


of Egypt preſided, it was determined to re- 
tire to Alexandria, if the enemy permitted them 
to paſs unmoleſted ; but if attacked, to riſk the 
empire of the Roman world on a naval en- 
gagement, | 
The courage of W ke had 05 Shared, 
| and his reputation eſtabliſhed, on the field of Phi- 
lippi; his manners had endeared him to the ve- 
terans of the legions ; ; and the ſoldiers admired in 
their general the virtues: and vices. they practiſed 
themſelves & et the influence. of e pre- 
00338-2005; or 8411 1 
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Vvailed on him to neglect the repreſentations of his 
friends, and to abandon the advantages which he 
evidently poſſeſſed at land; on board two hundred 
and thirty large veſſels, he embarked twenty thou- 
ſand legionanes ; and nerd in order of dente 
2 the fleet of his rival. 
The cautious ſuggeſtions Rs -Odtavius Mellen 
to the daring counſels of Agrippa; the ſignal for 
action was diſplayed; and the armies· from the op- 
poſite ſhores remained the anxious ſpectators of 
the important conflict. The ſhips of Antony were 
ſuperior in ſize; thoſe of Octavius were lighter, 
and his mariners had been trained in repeated con- 


tteſts with Pompey. The battle yet raged with 


doubtful violence; when Cleopatra, confounded 
by the ſhouts and groans of the combatants, acF- 
- knowledged the fears of her ſex, and fled in diſ- 
may fromthe; ſcene of ſlaughter: Her galley, 
conſpicuous by its purple fads and gilded, poop, 
revealed to the fleet her ignominious flight; and 
: ſixty Egyptian veſſels deſerted their ſtations, and 
followed the inglorious example of their queen. 
- The heart of Antony was ſtill the [ſlave of that 
princeſs; and to the impulſe: of a moment he 
ſacrificed for ever lis fame and his ſortunes: He 
turned his back to the enemy; and, winged by 


love. On, and entered, gen e ; 


2 n 12 5 
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Though diſcouraged by the ſhameful deſertion 
of their chief, and oppreſſed by the ſuperior num- 
bers of their adverſaries, the fleet of Antony ſtill 


maintained an honourable, though ineffectual re- 


ſiſtance: The ſetting ſun beheld their total defeat; 
and the ſlaughter of twelve thouſand legionaries 
might witneſs the obſtinacy of the vanquiſhed or 
nn | 

| EF Keck bite Gjaflenors-af tes 5 
3 and the deſtruction of his 
fleet; and their acquieſcence under the authority 
of the conqueror was juſtified by a review of 


| | your! ſituation. The. legions, uninffamed by 


party zeal, were allured into civil war by liberal 
| — and ſtill more liberal promiſes. A do- 
feat, by diſabling the chief from the performance 
of his engagements, diſſolved the mercenary alle- 
giance of his: followers ; and leſt them to conſult 
their own ſafety by a timely defertion of an unſuc- 

"tans It wag little moment to the pro · 
6 impulſion of the preſent 
power; and as ſoon as that power yielded to a ſu- 
perior force, chey haſtened to implore the clemen- 
cy of che conqueror. The battle of Actium had 
deeided the fate of the competitors; Europe, 
Africa, and Aſia, ſubmitted to, and were eager 
w congratulate the victor; and Egypt alone of- 
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red a feeble and doubrful barrier to the r 
of Ocdavius. 8 

While the ſucceſsful Oris mnked 1 in 4 
Gulnek of proſperity, the wretched Antony was 
_ diſtracted by ſhame and indignation. His filence 
betrayed the anguiſn of his ſoul; and for ſonne * 
days he maintained a ſullen reſerve towards the 
fatal enchantreſs whoſe baneful influence had over- 
 whelmed him with diſgrace and calamity. But the 
_ refiſted ; and her infatuated lover, after a vain at - 
terpt to arm in his ſupport the legions of Africa, 
_ retired to Alexandria; reſumed a life of luxury and 
riot; and amidſt: dance and revelry, awaited the 
| nppetack'a nn. ns. * — 0 Gs woe 


S Ce I 
wk, both Antony and the queen ſubmitted at 
times to make advances to Octavius, and to ſue 
for merey. The meſſengers of the former were 
diſmiſſed in ſilence; but Cleopatra was inſtructed 
to hope that ſhe might yet merit the favour of the 
conqueror, nm ROere 
e ee va 5 

e e e Rene nd ve. e | 
Was ſucceſsfully employed in calming 
che angry ſpirits. of che victorious legions, poſe 
ſeditious clamours demanded the inſtant - reward 


— 
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26 their Octavius, impatient to eſtabliſh by 
the death or captivity of his rival, his undiſputed 


810 - empire over the Roman world, embarked again 


for Aſia. He was received into Peluſium, proba- 
bly with the connivance of Cleopatra; and at che 
head of a numerous army preſſed forwards to 
Alexandria. His approach tranſiently revived the 
warlike ſpirit of Antony; he aſpired to a glorious 
dleath in arms; and ſallying from the gates of the 
the cavalry of his enemy. The efforts of deſpair 
in confuſion before his ſword; the ſtreets of Alex- 
andria witneſſed his triumph; and elated by the 
gleam of returning fortune, Antony diligently col- 

lected the fleets and armies of Egypt, and pro- 
- poſed on the ſarhe. ay o ne _ 907 by 


. . e 
meren of valour from that courage which is 
animated by hope and guided by reaſon: His 
forces already deſpaired of the unequal conteſt; 
the fleets of Egypt iſſued from their harbour only 
to ſubmit to the ſummons of Octavius; his caval- 
ry deſerted him; his infantry was routed; and as 
he entered Alexandria, abandoned and diſconſolate, 
his indignant murmurs were OT bit er a 
Ga of the Egyptian _ 


ie 
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The prudence or guilt of Cleopatra might well. 
be alarmed by the ſuſpicions of a deſperate or in- 
jured lover; She had concealed. herſelf from his 
immediate. anger in a ſtrong and ſtately edifice, 
which had been erected for her ſepulchre ; and the 
report of her death was artfully and induſtriouſiy 8 
circulated. The intelligence was received by An- 
tony as the fiml extinction of his hopes and fears. 
Fame and empire were no more; and love alone, 

that had remained to gild the gloom of exiſtence, _ 
was now alſo withdrawn. Impatient of fur- 
ther delay, he threw himſelf with Roman forti- 
tude on his ſword; his fall alarmed his attend- 
ants; their officious zeal raiſed him from the bes 
ground, and informed him of the {afety of Cleo- 
| pairs. The dying lover was conveyed to the 
preſence of his miſtreſs; the expiring lamp of 
life ſeemed reſtored by her ſight; he exhorted 
her not too deeply to reflect upon che cruel change 
of fortune which he had experienced in his latter 
days, but rather to think of that glory and renown 
in which he had lived ſo long; and that after he 
had been the firſt man in the world, and the moſt 
illuſtrious of the Romans, he was at length over- 
come; by a Roman. He concluded with adviſing 
ber to preſerve her life, if ſhe could, conſiſtent 
5 with her a and after e for a ae 
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of Wine; tad: — it rel breathed his 
laſt in the fifty-third year of his age. 
The fame meſſenger ee Cane W 
death of Antony and the ſubmiſton of Alexan- 
dria. He affected to weep at the firſt, but be d. 
gently prepared to avail himſelf of the laſt: He 
entered in triumph the proſtrate city ; the effemi- 
nate Alexandrians beheld with terror the ferocious 
afpects of his martial followers; but their lives 
were ranſomed at the of their treaſures; 
and Octavius conſented to pardon, where” his . 
e tereſts were not concerned to puniſh. 7 
| © Fhe fate of Cleopatra remained yet to ' be de- 
ecided; and the pride of Octavius vould have been 
flattered by leading in chains the captive queen of 
Egypt. He condeſcended to an interview; and 
endeavoured to reconcile her to life by inſidious 
affurances of reſpect. It is probable that Cleo- 
patra, confident in her charms, cheriſhed the hope 
of captivating the heart of the conqueror. The 
| artificial politeneſs of the'cold-blooded youth bon 
recalled her to more magnanimous ſentiments ; ſhe 
ſcorned to ſolicit the pity of Octavia, or to expoſe 
her beauteous form to the inſult of the Roman 
populace ; with manly firmnefs ſhe applied the 
deadly aſp to her arm. Her example was imitated 
by her faithful attendants, Iras and Charmion; a6 
the latter ſlumbered on the verge of death, her 
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chimed the Roman, as he ſurycyed the mor- 
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